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To  OUR  Medicai.  Exchanges. 

OuK  medical  exchanges  continue  to  present  the  usual  amount  ot 
badly  drawn-up  "  cases,"  accompanied  with  the  interminable  hypothe- 
ses of  their  authors  on  the  causes  of  the  diseases  they  recount  and  the 
"  gratifying "  results  of  their  medication.  We  have  succeeded,  we 
hope,  in  killing  off  the  sign  of  Jupiter,  and  "Habeat  Cochlearea 
magna  or  parva,"  for  we  no  longer  see  them  spread  themselves  in  the 
journals  with  great  spaces  of  white  paper  between  their  learned 
"  receipts,"  like  cakes  on  a  griddle.  Very  rarely  some  candid  and 
philosophical  writer  gives  us  a  condensed  case,  well  drawn  up,  and  its 
UNFORTUNATE  treatment.  Instructive  popular  articles  are  entirely 
proscribed,  being  considered  disgraceful  and  "  unprofessional^ 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  our  brethren  about  their  humanity  and 
good  taste.  Our  whole  journal  is  our  protest  against  the  waste  of 
paper  and  ink,  time  and  brains,  money  and  soul.  We  used  to  hail 
with  delight  a  genuine  outburst  of*  hearty  and  manly  feeling  and  hu- 
manity, in  some  of  our  more  generous  compeers,  often  accompanied  with 
an  entire  leading  article,  extracted  from  our  little  cockle-shell,  and 
put  first  on  their  pages.  This  was  gratifying,  for  we  love  true  man- 
hood and  humanity.  It  warms  us  towards  our  brethren,  some  of 
whom  still  cultivate  it.  But  the  brethren  told  them  they  must  do  so 
no  more,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to  stop. 

To  all  we  send  our  journal  as  usual,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so — we 
can  afford  it.  Whilst  it  would  be  pleasing  to  meet  the  assurance  that 
our  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  honesty,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  trading  propensity  in  our  profession,  are  approved  by  our 
brethren,  it  is  far  more  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  we  are  univer- 
sally appreciated  by  thousands  of  intellectual  and  thoughtful  men  and 
women  aU  over  the  world. 

To  our  brethren  generally  we  say,  A  happy  New  Year  to  ye,  gen- 
tlemen. Read  the  Scalpel  frequently.  If  you  are  afraid  to  be  seen 
with  it  in  your  hands,  take  it  to  bed  with  you ;  give  honest  advice 
and  little  physic ;  never  allow  any  one  to  leave  your  office  without 
paying  your  fee,  except  a  sewing-girl,  a  labormg  man,  or  a  poor 
widow  ;  be  very  particular  in  selecting  your  beef  and  oysters,  and  if 
you  feel  the  necessity,  you  may  take  a  little  good  wine  or  a  glass  of 
Bass's  ale,  but  never  get  tipsy,  it  is  undignified  and  unmanly ;  for  the 
same  reason  stop  chewing  tobacco  and  smoking,  for  it  amounts  to 
about  the  same  thing.  Possibly  a  contmued  course  of  this  regimen 
may  improve  your  cerebral  systems  and  pockets,  and  give  you  a  little 
more  pluck  and  a  little  less  fear  of  your  "patrons  "  and  selfish  brethren 
of  the  "Academy"  and  "  National  Association,"  who,  we  are  afraid, 
dearly  beloved,  occasionally  use  you  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire. 
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Aet.  LXIV. —  Out  Inaugurate. 

The  Fourth  of  March  having  come,  and  another  President  having 
been  inaugurated,  every  thing  will  of  course  change ;  accordingly  we- 
make  a  change.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Buchanan  can  do 
any  thing  worse,  or  meaner,  than  his  predecessor ;  still,  no  one  knows, 
time  alone  will  tell,  every  thing  depends  upon  who  he  can  get  to 
help  him. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  any  number  of  persons  for  every 
place  in  the  new  President's  gift ;  but,  as  he  is  but  the  overseer  of  the 
Democratic  workshop,  the  foreman  of  each  department  has  to  be 
appointed,  or  at  least  accepted,  by  the  firm  /  that  is,  the  Southern 
politicians. 

Mr.  Buchanan  may  not  say  his  soul  is  his  own — and  as  it  is  not,  we 
are  glad  he  is  not  permitted  to  tell  that  one  falsehood,  at  least.  He 
may  not  select  his  editor,  printer,  or  publisher,  nor  his  officers  of  state, 
nor  his  ministers,  or  ambassadors.  He  may  not  do  any  thing,  nor  say 
any  thing,  but  what  his  masters  approve. 

As  his  masters  are  numerous,  and  diverse  in  their  views,  and  are 
all  given  to  commanding,  but  none  to  obeying,  he  is  very  likely  to 
understand  one  passage  of  Scripture,  at  least :  "^  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  he  unto  his  brethren.''^  As  there  are  chaplains  at  Washington, 
whose  business  it  is  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  keep  a  concordance — 
lest  those  books  should  not  get  dusted — we  leave  them  to  find  out 
book,  chapter,  and  verse. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  us  ?  Marry,  you  shall  see.  If  Mr. 
JBuchanan^  as  President  of  the  United  States,  can  not  find  a  printer 
and  publisher  of  Ms  paper,  notwithstandiag  the  "  patronage"  of  the 
millions  of  the  Treasury — unless  he  will  bend  and  knuckle  to  some,  or 
to  many — ^how  can  we  find  a  publisher  of  our  organ,  who  have  no 
treasury  to  steal  from,  and  no  one  whom  we  care  to  please  ? 
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Here  is  our  difficulty.  We  can  not  find  a  suitable  publisher  ;  they 
are  all  fully  occupied  with  the  elegant  "light  literature"  of  the  day. 
We  need,  and  want,  an  alter  idem — another  self — for 'a  publisher. 
We  can  not  find  him.  We  thought  he  was  somewhere,  and  the 
necessity  for  him,  would  find  him. 

Alas  !  the  article  is  as  scarce  as  an  honest  justice,  or  policeman,  or 
a  sober  Irishman,  or  an  unputrified  politician,  or  ^m  uncorruptible 
judge,  or, a  grape  on  a  thorn,  or  a  fig  on  a  thistle.  In  fact,  the  com- 
munity answers  our  request  for  a  publisher,  as  an  Albany  liquor-seller 
answered  the  request  for  a  Bible :  "  We  donH  Jceep  the  article.''^ 

We  managed  to  accomplish  the  publication  of  the  The  Scalpel, 
once  a  quarter^  and  attend  to  our  own  business  too.  To  publish  it 
once  a  month,  and  look  after  our  beef  and  mutton,  was  too  much  even 
for  us.  "  We  can  do  cdl  that  may  he  done  hy  man  /  loho  can  do 
more^''  let's  see — we'll  have  him  for  our  publisher — when  we  find 
him. 

This  is  not  all.  The  readers  of  our  Scalpel  have  been  accustomed 
to  keep  us  bound  in  the  library ;  but  they  tell  us  that  quartos  are  not 
only  out  of  fashion^  but  out  of  use.  The  fasJiion^  we  care  not  for. 
The  useful^  we — well,  we  may  as  well  say  it,  as  we  mean  it — vre  wor- 
ship ! 

"  Worship  !  The  Scalpel  worship !"  says  some  white-neckclothed, 
sanctified,  meek  vituperator,  and  beloved  slanderer.  Yes,  worship, 
we  say — but  not  a  holy  neckcloth !  There  is  any  quantity  of  this  holy 
cambric  for  sale  in  the  Devil's  Exchange  ! 

"  O  dear  !"  says  our  friend  Bi-carbonate  of  Ammonia,  "  are  we  to 
have  no  more  of  our  monthly  supply  of  acetic  acid,  to  make  us  fiz  and 
firoth  up  good?"  Well,  for  the  present,  we  are  obliged  to  cork  up 
your  fun.  If  you  wait  patiently,  perhaps  we  may  find  another  medium 
for  our  acetic  acid  and  Liquor-Potassag ;  it  ought  to  be  given  weekly, 
ay,  daily.  But  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  we  find 
it  necessary  to  attend  more  carefully  to  the  wants  of  our  stomach. 

The  end  of  the  matter  is  this  :  The  Scalpel  goes  back  to  the  quar- 
terly form,  and  will  so  remain.  What  else  we  shall  do,  you  will  see, 
as  soon  as  you  may.  If  this  italicised  expression  be  obscure,  and 
indefinitely  doubtful,  then,  that  is  the  exact  thing  which  we  mean. 
We  are  now  writing  after  the  manner  of  the  United  States  Senate,  or 
^  Supreme  Court.  Those  august  bodies  have  no  truth  to  tell,  and  any 
quantity  of  lies  to  hide.  They  therefore  adopt  the  appropriate  style 
for  them — rigmarole,  rhodomontade,  buncome,  and — bosh. 

We  mean  to  adopt  this  style  in  many  of  our  articles.     It  has  the 
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sanction  of  Talleyrand,  Castlereagh,  Disraeli,  Palmerston,  Lord  Jolinny 
Russell,  Chief-Justice  Taney,  Buchanan,  Marcy,  Everett,  Choate,  and 
the  Reverend  !  Doctors  Cox,  Parker,  and  Adams,  (the  famous  ISTehe- 
miah  Adams,  Ave  mean,)  besides  the  weighty  authority  of  Billy  Barlow, 
John  Cochran,  and — and — let  us  see — what's  his  name  there,  from 
Chicago — Senator  Douglas— and  Mr.  Coroner  Connery  ! 

But,  pleasantry  and  nonsense  apart.  There  has  been  a  very  strong 
expression  of  disapprobation  by  our  old  readers,  at  the  change,  and  a 
general  desire  to  see  it  in  "  its  more  elegant  and  original  form,  so 
that  it  may  form  an  addition  to  the  library."  This  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  the  editor,  and  he  hopes  that  the  accession  to  their  desire 
will  induce  them  to  make  some  additional  effort  for  its  circulation 
amongst  those  who  may  be  willing  to  elevate  their  ideas  above  the 
morbid  taste  for  the  pernicious  and  exciting  periodical  literature  so 
much  admired  by  a  large  class  of  readers.  To  this  class,  however,  as 
The  Scalpel  is  not  addressed,  the  editor  can  only  say  in  answer  to  their 
regrets,  "  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  accord  with  the  popular  de- 
mands," he  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
supj^lying  them  with  such  intellectual  food  as  they  seem  to  require. 
In  endeavoring  to  please  himself  in  filling  its  pages,  he  is  happy  to 
have  met  with  the  universal  ajoprobation  of  the  press  throughout  this 
country,  and  in  England.  More  than  20,000  notices  now  attest  the 
estimation  in  which  his  efforts  for  eight  years,  and  those  of  his  talented 
contributors,  are  held.  This  is  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  suc- 
cess in  catering  for  the  intelligent  reader.  We  have  received  one 
compliment,  however,  of  greater  value  than  even  that.  Some  few 
months  ago  a  stalwart  son  of  Vulcan  from  the  ]^ovelty  Works,  called 
upon  us  for  a  complete  set  of  The  Scalpel  in  the  four  bound  volumes 
we  offer  for  |6.  On  producing  them,  he  smiled  as  he  examined  the 
binding,  and  remarked  that  he  wanted  them  for  use,  not  for  show ; 
such  binding  would  not  answer  for  his  use ;  he  knew  of  "  several 
of  his  fellow-workmen  who  had  to  have  their  sets  bound  over 
again ;  they  wouldn't  stand  wear."  We  put  it  to  the  reader  to  say 
if  this  was  not  a  compliment  worth  having.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
merit  it.  The  journal  will  hereafter  be  continued  quarterly,  as  before, 
64  pages  at  |1  in  advance.  It  will  be  observed  that  Volume  Eight 
ended  with  IsTo.  XXXI. ;  therefore  we  call  this  No.  I.,  Vol.  IX.,  whole 
No.  XXXII.  In  future  numbers,  we  shall  from  time  to  time,  reprint 
the  best  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  four  quarto  monthly  numbers, 
because  they  have  received  so  much  praise  that  we  suppose  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  most  of  our  readers  to  preserve  them. 
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The  contents  will  chiefly,  as  heretofore,  be  on  the  laws  of  health, 
of  disease,  and  the  abuses  of  domestic  life ;  but  as  there  has  been  a 
very  marked  and  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  medical  press, 
and  there  are  now  numerous  writers,  of  acknowledged  merit,  espe- 
cially at  the  West  and  North,  on  the  great  principles  of  rational  medi- 
cine, we  shall  from  time  to  time  make  such  abstracts  of  their  produc- 
tions as  may  interest  our  medical  readers.  We  shall  gladly  receive 
communications  and  hints  from  any  who  may  choose  to  favor  us  with 
them.  But  our  journal  will  never  be  made  the  vehicle  of  scholastic 
absurdities,  or  medical  and  coUegiate  trickery.  We  shall  keep  a  spe- 
cial eye  on  the  colleges,  "  the  academy,"  and  the  minor  chques  and 
trades  unions  of  the  city,  and  give  our  readers  such  insight  into  their 
secret  machinations  as  will  subserve  the  cause  of  reform,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  in  time  elevate  them  above  their  present  miserable  condi- 
tion. 
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Aet.  LXV. — The  Natural  History  of  Crime:  A  Lecture  delivered 
at  the  request  of  several  distinguished  Gentlemen  of  the  New-  York 
Sar^  for  the  Relief  of  a  Young  Barrister  in  Ill-Healthy  on  the 
2.6th  of  March^  at  Hope  Chapel.     By  Edwaed  H.  Dixox. 

"  Teutii  is  the  body  of  God,  aod  light  is  his  shadow." 

Theee  are  two  reasons  for  republishing  this  lecture.  The  first  is, 
that  writing  it  encroached  so  far  on  the  Editor's  time,  that  he  was  too 
indolent  to  prepare  enough  other  matter  to  fill  the  pages  of  The  Scal- 
pel in  its  revived  and  more  extended  form.  The  next  is,  that  in  the 
very  excellent  but  abridged  report  that  appeared  in  The  Herald.^  all 
those  parts  relating  to  the  influence  of  our  own  fanatical  system,  and 
of  Roman  Catholic  education  in  fostering  crime  were  omitted.  As 
he  deems  this  of  great  imj^ortance,  he  hopes  it  a  sufficient  apology 
for  its  appearance  in  these  pages. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Bae  :  The  occasion  which  has  brought  you 
here  is  a  benevolent  one ;  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  extend  that  ami- 
able emotion  to  me  as  some  apology  for  the  very  unmerited  and  ex- 
travagant terms  in  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  announce  the 
prospective  eflTort  of  this  evening.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  feel  the 
need  of  it  yourselves,  when  you  shall  learn  the  nature  of  the  subject 
with  which  I  propose  to  entertam  you. 
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The  time  has  come,  I  thank  God,  during  my  own  life,  when  the 
true  physician  is  acknowledged  to  be,  by  the  intelligent  at  least,  the 
teacher  of  the  laws  of  healthful  life.  Pill-peddling  is  becoming  disre- 
putable. Let  me  hope.  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  that  in  your  own  glo- 
rious profession  the  same  auspicious  era  is  dawning,  and  that,  ere  long, 
th.Q  prevention  of  crime  may  become  the  heavenly  mission  of  the  true 
lawyer. 

I  have  been  summoned  to  your  courts  of  law  to  give  my  poor 
thoughts  to  enlighten  the  jury  on  some  medical  point  involving  human 
life,  when  I  have  been  painfully  convinced  that  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney had  quite  lost  sight  of  the  duty  he  was  appointed  to  perform,  and 
devoted  his  efforts  entirely  to  the  conviction  of  the  criminal,  urging 
the  jury  to  that  end  in  a  manner  entirely  unwarranted  by  the  evidence. 
I  have  (but  I  am  happy  to  say  it  was  in  your  lowest  court)  heard  the 
most  disproportionate  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  miserable  wretch 
who  had  stolen  some  trifling  article  to  satisfy  his  own  hunger,  or  that 
of  a  star\dng  family.  I  have  heard  this  with  shame  and  sorrow,  and 
witnessed  with  indignation  the  escape  of  the  hardened  criminal,  who, 
in  passing  a  fifth  counterfeit  |20  note  on  one  night,  had  attempted  the 
life  of  a  valued  friend,  and  left  him  lying  weltermg  in  his  blood.  I 
have  seen  this,  when  my  reason  told  me  it  could  only  have  been  done 
by  complicity  with  the  criminal ;  and  I  believe  it  is  such  complicity 
which  has  brought  our  city  to  be  the  most  insecure  place  for  the  safe- 
ty of  life  on  this  continent.  To  this  complexion  has  07ie  branch  of 
your  profession  come  in  this  city,  and  in  the  providence  of  God  I  be- 
lieve it  was  necessary.  ISTo  great  reform  has  ever  yet  originated,  with- 
out a  necessity  rendered  evident  by  long-continued  and  oppressive 
abuses.  In  England,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  that,  under  royal  sway, 
justice  is  held  sacred,  and  meted  out  equally  to  the  Peer  and  the  Pea- 
sant in  all  matters  involving  human  life  at  least.  The  progress  of  re- 
form has  received  an  impetus  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  judiciary. 

Lord  Brougham,  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  approaching 
the  close  of  an  active  and  useful  life,  is  still  clear  in  mind  and  visror- 
ous  in  action.  He  is  President  of  the  Law- Amendment  Society,  by 
which  two  important  changes  in  British  laws  have  been  recently  ori- 
ginated, which  are  now  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  one 
of  them  putting  a  check  on  Gretna-Green  marriages,  by  disallowing 
the  union,  under  Scottish  law,  of  any  who  shall  not  have' been  three 
weeks  resident  in  Scotland.  The  other,  contemplates  a  complete  assi- 
milation of  the  commercial  codes  of  England  and  Scotland,  now  se- 
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riously  discordant.  For  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Law  Reform,  Lord 
B.  was  lately  complimented  with  an  entertainment  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  at  the  Mansion  House,  when  he  made  a  speech,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  passage  : 

"  If  I  could  only  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  to  all  those  amend- 
ments of  the  law  there  were  added  this  one,  the  adoption  of  which  by 
other  countries  had  been  so  eminently  useful,  the  system  of  Courts  oi 
Reconcilement,  which  would  put  an  end  to  suits  that  ought  never  to 
be  instituted,  and  prevent  the  vast  amount  of  painful  and  expensive 
litigation,  founded  upon  quarrels  that  should  never  come  before  a 
court,  I  could  be  content  to  go  to  my  account,  and  think  that  they  of 
the  Law  Amendment  Society  had  not  hved  in  vain." 

This  passage  freshly  reminds  us  of  the  fact,  that  the  Reformed 
Constitution  of  this  State  has,  for  the  last  nine  years,  expressly  re- 
quired of  so  many  successive  legislatures,  the  estabhshment  of  Courts 
of  Reconciliation,  such  as  Lord  Brougham  demands,  but  has  required 
it  in  vain.  The  duty  is  imperative ;  its  fulfillment  would  prove  im- 
mensely beneficial  to  all  classes  but  the  lawyers,  and  to  all  but  the  sor- 
riest and  worst  followers  of  the  legal  profession;  but,  unhappily,  that 
is  the  very  sort  which  mainly  get  elected  to  the  Legislature,  where 
they  have  thus  far  had  power  to  baffle  the  Constitution,  and  prevent 
this  needed  reform.     We  trust  this  power  will  not  endure  forever. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  cheering  sign  of  progress  when  such  men  as  Lord 
Brougham  enter  the  ranks  of  legal  reform ;  and  I  hope  that  my  re- 
marks on  the  venality  of  the  lower  c'ourts,  will  not  induce  you  to 
suppose  me  insensible  to  the  merits  and  faithful  efibrts  of  the  high- 
minded  and  benevolent,  many  of  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
knovf ,  and,  knowing,  to  esteem  as  honest  men  and  good  citizens.  When 
I  name  Emmet,  Sanford,  Hofi'man,  and  Blunt,  among  the  dead,  and 
O'Conor,  Whiting,  and  Hall  amongst  the  living,  I  know  you  will  not 
pronounce  me  censorious  in  my  remarks.  Your  own  as  well  as  my 
profession  have  need  of  the  loudest  and  most  constant  warning,  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  true  standard  of  integrity  :  this  is  an  age  of  barter  and 
corruption;  when  men  dare  to  poUute  the  footsteps  of  a  Clay,  and  to 
subject  the  National  character  to  the  scandal  of  bribery  and  corruj^tion. 
it  behooves  every  man  to  strengtlien  the  hands  and  heart  of  his  brother, 
to  emulate  him  alone^ 

"  Who  in  the  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all  makes  one  of  them ; 
Whose  life  is  gentle  ;  and  the  elements, 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  may  stand  up,. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  is  a  many 
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With  these  views  of  the  exalted  character  of  the  true  lawyer,  I  hope 
to  be  excused,  if  I  anticipate  what  I  have  to  say  on  medical  and  lay 
evidence,  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of  crime.  The  phy- 
sician can  only  prevent  disease  by  a  correct  acquaintance  with  the 
sources  of  its  origin,  and  unless  you  would  repudiate  the  privilege  of 
philanthropists,  you  must  pause  to  investigate  the  inception  of  crime. 
If  I  have  rightly  understood  some  of  you  in  serious  private  conversa- 
tion, you  begin  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  punishment  to  check  crime,  as 
much  as  I  do  medicine  to  cure  disease.  That  divine  declaration,  "  The 
sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  on  the  children  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,"  undoubtedly  alludes  as  much  to  the  physical  as  to 
the  moral  nature.  It  is  surely  a  matter  of  universal  acceptance,  that 
children  physically  resemble  their  parents ;  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
the  earliest  indication  of  that  resemblance  is  in  the  face  and  head. 
Kow,  the  face,  however  closely  it  resembles  the  parent  in  the  earliest 
infancy,  increases  wonderfully  in  its  resemblance  when  the  features 
assume  mobility  and  expression  under  the  various  emotions  of  the 
mind.  "  In  the  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought,"  the 
impulses  receive  their  force,  and  are  quicker  than  the  lightning's  flash 
sent  to  the  dial-j^late  of  the  soul ;  first  grief,  then  mirth,  and  finally 
fear  and  terror,  and  the  sensual  emotions,  show  the  moral  resemblance 
to  the  parent.  They  are  horn  of  the  brain,  and  it  in  turn  receives  its 
impulses  through  the  various  organs  of  the  senses;  and  both  are  often 
found  to  closely  resemble  in  quickness  or  dullness  one  or  other  of  the 
parents. 

I  have  seen  a  mother  possessing  all  the  virtues  that  could  adorn  the 
womanly  and  christian  character,  united  to  a  man  of  the  most  sordid  and 
debased  nature.  Their  children  showed  the  greatest  contrast  in  moral 
character  ;  the  loveliest  of  human  kind,  and  fiends  in  form  and  charac- 
ter dwelt  beneath  that  roof.  So  widely  diverse  were  they,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  them  permanently,  for  fear  of  the  loss  of  life  from 
the  violence  of  the  little  furies  who  resembled  the  father.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  history  of  Zerah  Colburn,  and  his  astonishing- 
gift  of  calculation ;  Benjamin  West  and  Flaxman  were  artists  from 
birth.  Some  children  are  never  so  happy  as  when  protecting  and 
caring  for  the  wants  of  the  inferior  animals.  A  pet  dog,  cat,  or  chick- 
en shows  forth  the  future  parent.  The  impalement  of  a  grasshopper 
or  butterfly,  shows  the  little  household  tyrant,  and  the  future  pirate 
or  the  murderer.  You  all  know  this,  and  I  place  it  in  the  foreground 
of  my  remarks,  not  only  as  the  commencement  of  the  natural  history 
of  crime,  but  I  am  free  to  pronounce  it  the  greatest  difficulty  of  crim 
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inal  legislation.  There  can  be  no  more  doubt  that  the  great  truths  of 
the  moral  natures  of  men  depend  upon  the  conformation  of  their 
brains,  than  that  their  bodily  conformation  resembles  their  parents. 
Indeed,  practically,  we  are  all  convinced  of  it ;  for  no  man  of  common 
intellect  fails  to  observe  the  indications  of  disposition  deducible  from 
those  portions  of  the  skull,  the  formation  of  which  is  '\'isible  ;  the  low- 
browed and  compressed  shape  of  the  forehead,  with  the  stolid  and 
near-together  eyes,  show  the  brutal  character,  if  combined  with  the 
predominance  of  the  posterior  and  base  of  the  brain. 

The  great  breadth  of  the  brow  and  far-apart  eyes,  show  the  easily 
influenced  and  amiable,  with  little  force  of  character.  The  elevation 
of  the  superior  brain  shows  veneration.  The  lateral  and  superior, 
marvellousness,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  short,  to  attempt  to  repudiate  the  grand  outline  of  Phrenology, 
would  be  to  discard  common-sense  and  reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of 
finding  another  use  for  the  brain  than  that  of  thinking.  Let  us  now 
take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  temper aments  of  children,  or  that  peculiar 
condition  of  the  motor  system,  and  their  vegetative  life  which  classi- 
fies them  as  sanguine,  bilious,  nervous,  lymphatic,  etc.  There  is  not 
one  here  who  is  not  aware  of  such  distinctions.  The  clear  white  and 
red — the  bright  eye,  the  rapid  and  healthful  motion — you  surely  re- 
cognize as  that  in  which  the  blood  is  abundant  and  healthfully  distri- 
buted, and  all  the  natural  functions  in  a  healthful  state.  The  child  is 
lovely  to  look  upon,  and  if  properly  trained,  agreeable  to  aU. 

Yonder  is  a  sallow,  sedate,  earnest-looking  boy,  with  thoughtful 
brow,  thin  in  flesh,  no  color  mantling  his  cheek,  no  roses  on  his  Hps, 
perhaps  apart  from  his  companions  in  thoughtful  mood,  or  else  with 
contracted  brow  and  determined  purpose  taking  the  lead,  and  followed 
with  alacrity  by  the  youthful  band. 

Behold  iti  one,  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in 
the  ball-room,  in  the  other  the  pioneer  of  discovery,  or  the  leader  of 
hostile  armies.  If  under  bad  example  at  home,  the  destroyer  of  wo- 
man's happiness — the  thoughtless  hbertiae,  or  domestic  tyrant ;  the 
other  the  murderer,  the  robber,  or  the  slave-stealer.  Look  yonder  at 
that  mass  of  doughy  flesh,  with  lips  and  cheeks  scarce  difiering  in 
hue  from  the  bloodless  skin  ;  and  fingers,  should  you  touch  them,  that 
would  almost  make  you  start  back  as  though  you  had  taken  a  cold- 
blooded reptile  in  your  hand :  see  that  attenuated  yet  fair  young  crea- 
ture, who  goes  hitching  and  jactitating  across  the  room  awkT\  ardly, 
and  as  though  moved  by  macliiuery  badly  adapted  to  the  purpose ; 
you  recognize   the  selfish  and  lymphatic  Avhite-lipped,  lily-livered, 
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miserly  fellow;  the  nervous,  half-starved,  imperfect-breathing,  awkward 
girl,  with  a  distressing  consciousness  of  being  all  hands  and  feet. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  you  have  had  the  broadest  possible  proof  that 
education  has  trained  marked  specimens  of  some  of  these  varieties  of 
the  sensitive  and  cerebral  parts  of  our  nature,  through  successive 
steps  of  crime  to  the  grand-  consummation  of  murder.  Do  not  start, 
and.  think  I  am  so  weak  as  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  some  of 
my  short-sighted  brethren,  and  to  defend  them,  possibly  as  unaccount- 
able, from  a  monomania  for  luxury  and  money — the  moral  insanities 
of  the  day !  I  would  only  direct  your  attention,  as  good  citizens  and 
philanthropists,  to  a  law  as  operative  and  positive  as  that  which  holds 
the  planets  in  their  spheres ;  these  widely  different  brains,  and  their 
sentient  systems,  are  formed  and  operate  according  to  a  law  of  God, 
and  He  has  given  us  intelligence  to  understand  how  they  may  be  di- 
rected to  good  results,  and  repelled  from  the  commission  of  crime,  by 
so  traming  them  in  early  youth,  as  to  change  the  original  organs.  It 
is  the  great  privilege  of  the  philosopher  and  Christian  to  see  that  it  is 
done.  It  is  becoming  an  awful  question  with  us  in  this  city,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  vast  army  of  children  who  are  brought  up  in  idle- 
ness and  vice  ;  comjpidsory  education,  I  boldly  aver,  is  the  only  remedy, 
and  that,  our  unfortunate  ideas  of  true  liberty  prevents.  How  in  the 
name  of  common-sense  can  we  expect  crime  to  decrease,  when  even 
amongst  our  own  people,  the  most  honest  and  virtuous  are  despised  if 
they  are  poor  !  And  an  immense  number  of  our  most  unfortunately 
ignorant  citizens — men  who  have  a  vote,  and  often  a  much  larger  in- 
fluence than  the  intelUgent — positively  forbid  their  children  from 
entering  our  public  schools  because  we  are  heretics !  The  domestic 
habits  of  these  people  are  calculated  to  foster  improvidence,  and  that 
leads  directly  to  theft  and  the  prison.  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  m 
our  public  charities,  to  observe  the  results  of  the  training  of  these 
children,  and  know  that  their  worst  enemies  are  their  own  parents. 
Your  Court  of  Sessions  proves  it,  the  gallows  proves  it,  and  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  lunatic  asylums  throughout  this  country,  prove  it.  I  am 
prepared  to  show  by  ample  statistics,  that  the  poor  Irish  are  the  occu- 
pants of  our  mad-houses  in  a  very  large  excess  over  our  native  popu- 
lation, and  Heaven  knows  I  would  not  wish  to  conceal  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  extravagance  and  sensuality  on  our  own  people  ;  it  is 
apparent  enough  to  every  observer. 

This  division  of  my  address  leads  me  directly  to  the  subject  of  po- 
verty and  food  in  their  influence  on  crime.  If  the  organs  of  the  brain 
are  influenced  by  the  power  of  the  circulation,  and  the  amount  of  use 
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to  which  they  are  put,  if  the  evil  passions  thrive  upon  the  quantity  ol 
blood  their  originating  centres  receive,  then  I  think  you  will  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  converse  of  this ;  it  is  a  physiological  truth,  that 
the  brain,  in  common  with  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  must  suf- 
fer in  consequence  of  defective  and  insufficient  nourishment.  If  a 
man's  surroundings  are  such  as  to  convey  through  his  senses  to  these 
organs  low  and  despairing  examples  and  emotions,  he  will  suffer  in  his 
whole  moral  and  physical  nature ;  I  hold  it  indis^^utable,  that  if  a  man 
for  several  generations  be  accustomed  to  eat  rice  and  potatoes,  he  will 
physically  and  morally  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  rice  and  pota- 
toes ;  he  will  assimilate  readily  with  the  earthy  and  can  easily  be  made 
contented  with  a  cabm,  and  the  earth  for  a  floor,  and  sods  for  walls, 
till  he  becomes  a  mere  troglodyte,  a  two-legged  ground-hog ;  or  he 
can  be  subdued  by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  as  in  India,  or  held  in 
moral  thraldom  by  a  benighted  priesthood.  An  excellent  writer  on 
the  Statistics  of  Insanity  in  Massachusetts,  observes  : 

"Poverty  is  an  inward  principle,  enrooted  deeply  within  the  man, 
and  running  through  all  his  elements  ;  it  reaches  his  body,  his  health, 
his  intellect,  and  his  moral  powers,  as  well  as  his  estate.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  elements  it  may  predominate,  and  in  that  alone  he  may 
seem  to  be  poor ;  but  it  usually  involves  more  than  one  of  the  ele- 
ments, often  the  whole.  Hence  we  find  that,  among  those  whom  the 
world  calls  poor,  there  is  less  vital  force,  a  lower  tone  of  life,  more  ill- 
health,  more  weakness,  more  early  death,  a  diminished  longevity. 
There  are  also  less  self-respect,  ambition,  and  hope,  more  idiocy  and 
insanity,  and  more  crime,  than  among  the  independent. 

"  The  preponderance  of  mental  defect  and  disease  among  the  poor, 
is  unquestionably  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  number  of  lunatics 
and  idiots  in  the  two  classes.  None  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  total  of  these  classes,  the  independent  and  the  pauper,  are  in  this 
ratio. 

"  This  is  not  only  a  demonstrable  fact  in  Massachusetts  and  Great 
Britain,  and  probably  elsewhere,  but  it  proceeds  out  of  a  principle 
which  is  fixed  in  the  law  of  our  being — that  poverty  is  not  a  single  fact 
of  an  empty  purse,  but  involves  in  various  degrees  the  whole  man, 
and  presents  as  many  facts  as  there  are  elements  of  our  nature  that 
can  be  depreciated  or  perverted.  Insanity  is,  then,  a  part  and  parcel 
of  poverty :  and  wherever  that  involves  any  considerable  number  of 
persons,  this  disease  is  manifested." 

I  defy  any  honest  man  to  go  into  the  public  prisons  and  poor-houses 
of  this  city,  and  look  at  their  inmates,  and  then  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
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to  say  that  he  does  not  believe  them  nurseries  of  crime.  The  exhaust- 
ing influence  of  the  moral  and  natural  atmosphere  is  equally  apparent, 
and  the  swollen  and  rheumy  eyes,  the  tumid  and  bloodless  lips,  de- 
formed noses,  big  ears,  hunched-up  shoulders,  and  contracted  brows 
of  the  children,  are  but  the  evidence  of  the  mental  darkness  that 
reigns  within,  and  renders  them  in  a  great  degree  irresponsible  agents 
in  all  the  serious  duties  of  life. 

I  will  now  trace  the  influence  of  a  sudden  change  in  diet,  upon  a 
large  class  of  the  progenitors  of  these  children  ;  and  I  say  again,  that 
in  selecting  the  Irish,  I  am  influenced  by  no  other  consideration  than 
that  they  are  the  chief  occupants  of  our  public  charities,  and  the 
most  quarrelsome  and  improvident  of  our  population.  Moreover, 
my  remarks  apply  almost  exclusively  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
diet  before  they  come  here.  The  immediate  influence  of  prosperity 
on  the  excitable  Irishman,  is  too  often  shown  in  his  passion  for  drink. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  my  professional  brethren  are  now  pretty 
well  convinced,  by  practice  and  observation,  that  a  varied  and  espe- 
cially an  animal  diet,  is  essential  to  the  production  of  organic  strength 
or  the  capacity  of  resisting  disease.  If  a  man's  blood-vessels  be  goaded 
by  the  sudden  and  unlimited  use  of  liquor,  which  mcreased  wages 
enable  him  to  procure  in  quantities  never  dreamed  of  in  his  wildest 
imaginings  at  home,  and  he  have  a  body  of  the  most  powerful  appar- 
ent muscular  proportions — if  those  jDroportions  have  been  developed 
by  the  potato,  or  any  other  vegetable  diet  chiefly — depend  upon  it 
he  will  not  resist  liquor  or  fever  as  well  as  he  who  has  enjoyed  a 
diversified  diet,  however  meagre  his  proportions.  Mere  distension  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  becomes  disorganization  by  their  bursting,  caus- 
ing apoplexy ;  or  permanent  change?  resulting  in  insanity,  is  the  result, 
Now  before  one  of  these  unhappy  people  becomes  a  permanent  charge 
on  the  community,  a  dozen  others  have  kicked  their  drunken  com- 
panions or  their  wives  to  death,  and  have  been  sent  to  prison,  or  hung,  be- 
cause they  are  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity  from  too  much  money 
and  liberty,  and  no  education.  If  they  escape,  their  children  are 
likely  to  resemble  them  physically  and  morally,  and  furnish  a  crowd 
of  garroters,  thieves,  and  murderers,  to  show  forth  the  wisdom  of 
free  suffrage  and  an  enlightened  republic,  with  optional  free  schools  at 
one  end  of  the  appliances  of  civilization,  the  intolerance  and  ignorance 
of  Romanism  in  the  middle,  and  the  state  prison  and  the  gallows  at 
the  other. 

Do  not  think  me  ungenerous  in  my  remarks  upon  the  Irish,  because 
I  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  show  you  a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  our 
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young  men  who  are  bred  in  small  towns  throughout  our  country,  un- 
der the  influences  of  what  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  think,  the  very 
enlarged  and  elevatuig  system  of  instruction  and  example  hitherto 
found  in  most  country  school-houses ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  narrowing 
and  soul-crijypling  consequences  of  religious  sectarianism.  The  drunk- 
en Irishman  is  always  ready  for  a  murdering  row.  I  received  a  capi- 
tal illustration  of  this,  a  few  years  ago,  that  showed  forth  in  a  very 
ludicrous  hght  their  grand  failing ;  the  unfortunate  character  of  my 
professional  pursuits  at  that  time  compelling  me  occasionally  to  ^isit 
their  aromatic  abodes,  I  had  been  officiating  on  one  of  those  occa- 
sions which  culminates  in  adding  another  citizen  to  the  repubhc,  and 
overcome  by  sleep  and  the  depressing  assurance  of  the  certain  loss  of 
my  fee,  I  fell  asleep  in  a  chair,  the  closed  shutters  alone  of  an  old 
rickety  cabin  intervening  between  me  and  the  alley- way  which  led  to 
the  other  tenements. 

Footsteps  were  indistiuctly  heard  at  intervals  of  my  slumber,  and 
the  neighbors  seemed  amicably  seeking  their  domicils,  imder  varied 
amounts  of  the  influence  of  the  "  craythur."  I  had  slept  some  time, 
when  I  suddenly  awoke  at  the  sound  of  several  violent  kicks  and  cuffs, 
accompanied  with  suppressed  grunting  and  j^uffings,  without  a  solitary 
word  on  either  side ;  the  exercises  continued  till  perhaps  a  full  dozen 
violent  blows  had  been  given,  when  an  interval  of  profound  silence  oc- 
curred ;  and  I  was  preparing  to  open  the  window  and  see  if  the  blows 
had  not  been  mutually  fatal:  at  this  moment,  however,  the  parties  arose  ; 
and  after  several  powerful  inspirations  and  nose-blowings,  the  conquer- 
or, as  it  appeared  from  the  nature  of  the  dialogue,  addressed  his  oppo- 
nent : 

"  Well,  Dennis,  are  ye  sathisfied  ?" 

"  Terry,  I  am  perfectly  sathisfied." 

"  Thin  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  ye,  Dennis." 

"  Xothing  more,  Terry,  thank  ye — at  this  time." 

"  Well,  Dennis,  will  ye  take  a  drinkh  ?" 

"  Terry,  I  will." 

And  both  parties  walked  amicably  out  of  the  alley  to  the  grog-shop. 
What  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  was,  I  never  knew,  and  I  think  it 
doubtful  if  they  did. 

This  light-hearted  and  improvident  race,  very  rarely  present  the 
melancholy  results  we  witness  amongst  the  German  nation ;  the  latter 
partake  very  much  in  their  insanity,  crime,  and  suicide,  of  their  un- 
happy anti-religious  and  desponding  Hterature.  The  intellectual  Ger- 
man lives  in  an  ideal  heaven  of  dreamy  and  voluptuous  poetry,  music. 
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and  philosopfiy :  the  low  German  is  as  much  an  industrious  animal^ 
as  the  dogs  before  his  cart,  or  the  pigs  in  his  pen. 

The  former  sometimes  cuts  his  own  throat  or  blows  out  his  brains, 
because  he  is  crazy,  and  has  no  hope  here  nor  hereafter ;  the  latter 
does  the  same  for  his  neighbor  to  get  his  money,  and  put  it  in  an  old 
stocking. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  temperaments  on  the  brain,  and  I 
now  assure  you  that  there  is  no  subject  more  comprehensive  and  more 
worthy  of  the  jurist,  than  this  very  one,  not  only  in  estimating  the 
responsibility  of  a  criminal,  but  in  judging  the  value  of  evidence ; 
for  I  take  it,  medical  men  are  just  as  subject  to  their  temperaments 
as  other  people.  A  vast  amount  of  crime  is  committed  from  that  un- 
happy condition  of  the  nervous  system,  brought  on  by  indulgence  in 
a  loathsome  and  secret  vice :  this  is  very  frequent  in  our  small  country 
towns,  where  morbid  feelings  are  engendered  from  the  fanatical  habits 
of  the  people,  the  vile  cookery  of  our  country,  and  the  absence  of 
healthful  and  constant  popular  amusements.  The  lunatic  asylums -are 
continually  supplied  with  miserable  young  people  of  both  sexes,  from 
a  condition  of  fatuity  to  idiotism  and  mania,  from  this  very  cause. 

The  most  powerful  of  all  the  causes  that  operate  on  poor  humanity 
to  derange  the  moral  nature  and  foster  crime,  is  fanaticism  in  religion. 
I  go  further.  I  boldly  aver,  that  it  is  to  false  and  constrained  morality, 
I  mean  outward  observance  of  mere  religious  formalities,  that  the  heart 
does  not  feel,  the  Sunday  gloss  of  the  American,  and  deprivation  of 
public  amusements  of  a  natural  and  rational  character,  that  embitters 
the  young  heart  against  society  and  its  fanatical  regulations,  and  turns 
the  mind  inward  to  prey  upon  its  own  morbid  feelings. 

If  our  youth  were  encouraged  to  seek  rational  pleasures  of  a  varied 
and  exhilarating  nature,  if  our  young  people  of  both  sexes  were  edu- 
cated together^  and  the  monstrous  extravagance  and  love  of  vulgar 
display  by  the  parents  were  as  uncommon  as  it  is  in  the  refined  and 
intellectual  circles  of  England,  and  in  the  older  Dutch,  English,  and 
French  famiUes  of  this  city,  neither  the  morbid  and  exhausting  influ- 
ence of  tobacco-chewing,  liquor-drinking,  gambling,  and  other  horrid 
and  nameless  vices,  would  have  left  their  seals  upon  such  numbers  of 
faded  faces  and  tottering  legs  of  so  many  of  our  American  youth.  I 
assert  that  the  vital  force  of  the  present  generation  is  emphatically  be- 
low that  of  the  last,  and  I  know  not  what  is  to  check  the  downward 
progress,  but  a  thorough  revision  of  our  popular  amusements,  and  a 
bold  exposition  of  the  influence  of  our  unnatural  and  vice-fostering 
system  of  Americaii  education. 
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A  very  extravagant  and  monstrous  sect  of  fanatics  has  arisen 
amongst  us,  whose  faith,  in  starvation  is  all  but  supreme  to  rectify  the 
moral  obliquities  of  society :  these  philosophers  would  have  us  believe, 
that  to  chill  a  man's  blood  by  vegetable-eating  and  water- drinking,  to 
reduce  him  virtually  to  the  condition  of  a  snake  or  a  turtle,  with  but 
one  cavity  to  his  heart  to  circulate  his  cold  blood,  will  make  him  a 
good  citizen  and  an  efficient  member  of  society.  I  am  inclined  to  give 
them  a  weapon  with  which  to  annihilate  me  in  my  op])osition  to  their 
darling  dogmas.  If  the  charming  morals  of  the  low  Irish,  and  the 
bold  and  warhke  front  of  the  rice  and  seed-eating  East-Indians  and 
Chinese,  will  not  avail  them  in  defending  their  doctrines ;  if  the  manly 
Enghshman  prove  too  burly  for  my  argument,  with  his  beef,  and  wine, 
and  ale,  his  JBacon^  his  Newton^  and  his  ShaJcsjoeare^  I  will  give  them 
a  little  reasoning  from  another  sect  of  philosophers.  True,  he  was  a 
liar,  a  swindler,  and  a  thief,  but  he  lived  upon  the  same  viands  with 
his  distinguished  countrymen,  and  he  is  the  exponent  of  a  princi23le 
not  denied  by  some  of  both  of  our  professions.  I  must  confess,  that  I 
never  could  understand,  why  so  much  pains  were  taken  to  plant  vine- 
yards in  the  olden  time,  unless  it  was  to  subserve  a  universal  want ; 
wine  is  the  drink  of  the  temperate  zones  /  bad  brandy  of  the  acknow- 
ledged and  temperate  toper.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  my  judg- 
ment in  the  liberality  with  which  I  have  replenished  the  forces  of  my 
inward  citadel,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  boast  of  my  temperance.  I  am 
very  sure,  however,  that  in  advancing  my  adherence  to  poor  old  Jack 
Falstaff's  theory  of  the  physiological  properties  of  good  sack,  I  am 
not  hkely  to  be  confronted  by  any  one,  to  whose  benevolence  I  have 
been  indebted  to  "  see  me  home."  I  believe  in  the  physiological  and 
life-prolongmg  influence  of  good  meat  diet,  and  wine.  I  am  indebted 
for  a  corroboration  of  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  to  an  elegant  and 
classical  paper  on  the  "  reciprocal  influence  of  physical  organization 
and  mental  manifestations,"  by  Dr.  KeUogg,  of  Port  Hope,  Canada 
West.  I  read  the  paper  with  delight  in  that  great  and  noble  Journal 
of  Insanity^  published  at  Utica,  a  work,  of  which  our  nation  and  pro- 
fession may  justly  be  proud.  I  have  said,  that  I  know  Falstafi"  was 
both  a  liar  and  a  thief;  but  I  give  his  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  would,  I  take  it,  be  ^'ac^^^ca%  difficult  for  most  of  my  male  hearers 
to  deny  entirely  the  experience  so  graphically  set  forth  by  the  Knight ; 
it  is  by  no  means  unphysiological.  Speaking  of  Prmce  John  in  contrast 
with  Prince  Henry,  he  thus  moraflzes  : 

" '  This  same  young,  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me ;  nor  a  man  can  make 
him  laugh ;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drmks  no  wine.    There's  never  any  of  these  demuri> 
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boys  come  to  any  proof;  for  their  drink  doth  so  overcool  their  blood,  and  making  many 
fish  meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness  ;******  they 
are  generally  fools  and  cowards ;  which  some  of  us  should  be,  too,  but  for  inflammation. 
A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation.  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapors  which  environ  it:  makes  it  apprehensive, 
quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes ;  which  delivered  o'er  to  the 
voice  (the  tongue)  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of 
your  excellent  sherris  is  the  warming  of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left 
the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice :  but  the 
sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  It 
illumineth  the  face ;  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  the  little  king- 
dom, man,  to  arm ;  and  then  the  vital  commoners,  and  inland,  petty  spirits,  muster  me 
all  to  their  captain,  the  heart ;  who,  great,  and  puffed  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any 
deed  of  courage :  and  this  valor  comes  of  sherris:  so  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing 
without  sack :  for  that  sets  it  a-work :  and  learning,  a  mere  horde  of  gold,  kept  by  a 
devil ;  till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince 
Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like 
lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled,  with  excellent  endeavor  of 
drinking  good,  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris ;  that  he  has  become  very  hot  and 
valiant.' 

"  So  convinced,  apparently,  is  the  worthy  knight  of  the  importance  of  his  physiological 
views  respecting  the  influence  of  sack  upon  the  human  economy,  that  he  concludes  his 
encomiums  by  declaring  that :  '  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I 
would  teach  them  should  be,  to  forswear  thin  potations  and  addict  themselves  to  sack.' 

"There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  curious  and  inexplicable  than  the  influence 
on  the  chculating  fluids,  and  through  these  on  the  brain  and  its  functions,  of 
various  narcotic  drugs.  Among  these,  opium,  and  Cannabis  Indica,  or  Indian  hemp, 
occupy  the  most  prominent  place.  No  reflective  person  can  look  into  the  writings  of 
Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  or  Bayard  Taylor,  each  of  whom  has  experienced  the  effects  of 
these  drugs  in  their  own  persons,  and  graphically  described  their  sensations,  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  dreams,  while  under  theu-  influence,  without  being  struck  with  awe  and 
astonishment  at  the  modifying  and  disturbing  influences  which  these  substances  exert 
upon  that  mysterious  connection  which  exists. between  the  mind  and  the  material  me- 
dium through  which  it  manifests  itself.  Take  the  following,  for  example,  from  the 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater^  which,  not  only  for  grandeur  of  description,  but 
for  psychological  interest,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  the  English  language. 

"  '  The  dream  commenced  with  music  which  I  now  often  hear  in  dreams — a  music  of 
preparation  and  of  awakening  suspense ;  a  music  like  the  opening  of  the  Coronation 
Anthem,  and  which,  like  that^  gave  the  feeling  of  a  vast  march — of  infinite  cavalcades 
filing  off — and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies.  The  morning  was  come  of  a  mighty 
day — a  day  of  a  crisis  and  of  final  hope  for  human  nature,  then  suffering  some  mysterious 
eclipse,  and  laboring  in  some  dread  extremity.  Somewhere,  I  knew  not  where — some- 
how, I  knew  not  how — by  some  beings,  I  knew  not  whom — a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony, 
was  conducted — was  evolving  like  a  great  drama,  or  piece  of  music ;  with  which  my 
sympathy  was  the  more  insupportable  from  my  confusion  as  to  its  place,  its  cause,  its 
nature,  and  its  possible  issue.  I,  as  is  usual  in  dreams,  (when,  of  necessity,  we  make 
ourselves  central  to  every  movement,)  had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not  the  power,  to 
decide  it.     I  had  the  power,  if  I  could  raise  myself  to  will  it ;  and  yet  again  had  not 
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the  power,  for  the  weight  of  twenty  Atlantics  was  upon  me,  or  the  oppression  of  inex- 
piable guilt. 

'"Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  I  lay  inactive.  Then,  like  a  chorus,  the 
passion  deepened.  Some  greater  interest  was  at  stake — some  mightier  cause  than  ever 
yet  the  sword  had  pleaded,  or  trumpet  had  proclaimed.  Then  came  sudden  alarms ; 
hurrying  to  and  fro:  trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives — I  knew  not  -whether  from 
the  good  cause  or  bad :  darkness  and  hghts :  tempest  and  human  faces :  and,  at  last, 
with  a  sense  that  all  was  lost,  female  forms,  and  the  features  that  were  worth  all  the 
world  to  me,  and  but  a  moment  allowed — and  clasped  hands,  and  heart-breaking  part- 
ings, and  then  everlasting  farewells !  and,  with  a  sigh,  such  as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed 
when  the  incestuous  mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound  was  rever- 
berated— everlasting  farewells !  and  again,  and  yet  again,  reverberated  everlasting  fare- 
wells!   And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud,  "  I  will  sleep  no  more !"  ' 

"  What  a  startling  picture  is  that  drawn  above  of  a  mental  state  induced  by  this 
extraordinary  drug  ! 

'•  The  influence  upon  the  mental  faculties  of  EascMsc\  or  Indian  hemp,  when  taken 
in  large  doses,  is  no  less  extraordinary  than  that  of  opium. 

'■That  accomplished  young  traveller,  Bayard  Taylor,  when  in  Damascus,  'prompted,' 
as  he  says,  '  by  that  insatiable  curiosity  which  led  him  to  prefer  the  acquisition  of  all 
lawful  knowledge  through  the  channel  of  his  own  experience,'  was  induced  to  make  a 
trial  of  this  extraordinary  drug.  Xot  knowing  the  strength  of  the  preparation  he  em- 
ployed, he  found  himself  shortly  after  taking  the  second  dose,  more  thoroughly  and 
completely  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  than  was  either  pleasant  or  safe.' 

'•  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  stronger  dose,  he  says:  'The  same  fine  nervous  thrill 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  suddenly  shot  through  me.  But  this  time  it  was  accompanied 
with  a  burning  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  and,  instead  of  growing  upon  me 
with  the  gradual  pace  of  healthy  slumber,  and  resolving  me,  as  before,  into  air,  it  came 
with  the  intensity  of  a  pang,  and  shot  throbbing  along  the  nerves  to  the  extremities  of 
my  body.  The  sense  of  hmitation — the  confinement  of  our  senses  within  the  bounds 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  instantly  fell  away.  The  walls  of  my  fi:ame  were  burst  out- 
ward, and  tumbled  into  ruin ;  and,  without  tlnnking  what  form  I  wore — losmg  sight 
even  of  all  idea  of  form — I  felt  that  I  existed  throughout  a  vast  extent  of  space.  The 
blood  pulsed  fi-om  my  heart,  sped  through  uncounted  leagues  before  it  reached  my  ex- 
tremities ;  the  air  drawn  into  my  lungs  expanded  into  seas  of  limpid  ether,  and  the  arch 
of  my  skuU  was  broader  than  the  vault  of  heaven.  "Within  the  concave  that  held  my 
brain  were  the  fathomless  deeps  of  blue :  clouds  floated  there,  and  the  winds  of  heaven 
rolled  them  together :  and  there  shone  the  orb  of  the  sun.  It  was — though  I  thought 
not  of  that  at  the  time — like  a  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  Omnipresence.^  " 

I  have  not  desired  simply  to  entertain  yon  in  making  this  extract, 
but  rather  to  meet  boldly  the  difficulties  in  estimatinsr  the  influence  of 
mere  stimuh  upon  the  brain,  and  upon  its  manifestations.  Falstaff 
was  a  braggart  and  a  liar  by  original  conformation ;  who  shall  say 
what  crimes  he  may  have  conunitted,  if  other  influences  had  been  de- 
veloped by  hunger  and  suflfering  ?  Men  in  all  ages  have  sought  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  to  help  their  intellectual  operations,  or  to  satisfy 
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an  inexplicable  longing.  Tobacco,  which  is  the  most  stupefying  and 
beastly  of  them  all,  you  will  please  to  observe  is  our  National  failing, 
and  we  are  not  to  set  up  our  standard  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  the  writings  of  De  Quincey  show  amazing  evidence  of  the  in- 
spirmg  power  of  opium,  and  our  comitryman.  Bayard  Taylor,  has  given 
us  a  graphic  description  of  another  and  more  powerful  excitant.  In- 
deed, the  question  of  their  utility  and  abuse  is  fairly  open  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  philosopher  and  the  jurist.  So  long  as  loe  use  tobacco 
and  powerful  and  vile  liquors,  and  every  nation  under  heaven  has  its 
favorite  stimulant,  so  long  as  our  favorite  preeminently,  and  far  more 
than  either  of  these,  not  only  acts  immediately  on  the  brain  as  a 
stupefier,  but  permanently  alters  its  organization  and  the  moral  senti- 
ments, it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  "  Poor,  miserable,  opium-eating  Chinese ;" 
without  we  add  in  fair,  even-handed  justice,  "Poor,  miserable,  tobacco- 
chewing,  and  brandy-drinking  American." 

We  well  know  that  brandy  and  tobacco  operate  reciprocally  to 
make  men  brutal  and  stupid,  and  to  desolate  the  hearth-stone,  debase 
the  soul,  and  supply  the  prison  and  the  gallows.  Poor  Jack  Falstaff" 
did  not  use  much  brandy,  and,  I  am  sure,  he  was  too  fond  of  fun  and 
humor  to  stupefy  himself  with  tobacco. 

There  is  another  and  a  prolific  source  of  crime  originating  in  a  per- 
version of  the  principles  of  Christianity  by  the  morbid  brain  of  the 
fanatic.  Some  vulgar  and  vain  individuals,  without  education,  and  of 
grossly  sensual  habits,  find  their  facilities  for  animal  indulgence  great- 
ly increased  by  uniting  with  some  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 
With  studied  adaptation  of  their  public  conduct  to  its  general  require- 
ments, and  an  occasional  contribution  to  its  support,  they  find  them- 
selves sustained  in  the  most  oppressive  and  demoralizing  conduct  in 
their  households.  Perhaps  all  the  exercises  peculiar  and  proper  to 
the  true  Christian  are  enforced  and  complied  with  in  their  families, 
and  yet  no  greater  satires  on  Christianity  can  be  found  than  the  pri- 
vate lives  and  actions  of  these  people;  vulgar  and  ostentatious  in 
dress  and  manners,  and  severe  in  their  denunciation  of  others,  they 
present  impersonations  of  hypocrisy,  and  are  the  most  powerful  teach- 
ers of  crime  to  their  children.  Both  of  the  females — I  will  not  call 
them  by  that  noble  term,  loomen — ^who  now  stand  indicted  for  murder, 
were  professed  Christians ;  and  one  was  a  member  of  a  Christian  Church, 
and  was  efiiciently  sustained  by  her  pastor,  in  her  frightful  and  mur- 
derous abuse  of  the  unfortunate  little  creature  who  was  committed  to 
her  charge  as  a  Christian  mother !     This  species  of  criminal  hot-bed — 
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I  mean  the  fanatical  Chnrcli — is,  from  its  specious  character  and  in- 
vestments, a  fertile  source  of  crime. 

Mormonism,  Latter-day  saintism,  and  Spiritual  rapping  belong  to 
this  department  of  7noral  insanity.  Their  influence  in  filling  the 
lunatic  asylums  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  alarming.  With  one  of 
them  ere  long  the  national  legislature  must  take  issue ;  the  others,  I 
fear,  are  moral  fungi  which  education  alone  can  remedy. 

The  emotion  of  imitation,  is  undoubtedly  an  extremely  fertile  source 
of  crime  ;  it  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  faculty  of  destruc- 
tiveness.  It  has  been  observed  that  when  an  execution  is  in  progress 
at  Tyburn,  the  children  all  over  London  amuse  themselves  with  sham 
enactments  of  the  dread  ceremony ;  selecting  the  guards,  sheriff,  and 
criminal  from  amongst  their  juvenile  associates.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  (and  it  is  a  startling  proof  of  the  hereditary  descent  of  the 
vicious  organs)  the  chief  performer  in  the  juvenile  exhibition  has  been 
the  son  of  the  criminal  himself! 

Quetelet  has  proved  in  his  curious  tables,  that  on  comparing  one 
year  with  another,  and  making  allowance  for  the  progressive  popula- 
tion, about  the  same  number  of  suicides  and  murders  are  committed, 
and  with  similar  agents,  whether  poisons  or  weapons.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  those  minds  which  have  not  received  the  softening 
and  humanizing  influences  of  a  Christian  education,  become  morbidly 
disposed  to  crime  by  the  pubhcity  of  its  punishment.  So  that  the 
absurd  idea  of  the  force  of  the  visible  example,  is  completely  destroy- 
ed by  the  result  of  correct  statistics.  Whether  the  punishment  of 
death  prevents  murder  at  all,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  great  doubt. 

The  passion  for  display  is  at  the  root  of  an  awful  amount  of  crime 
in  this  city.  A  woman  without  an  education  marries  a  man  in  a  similar 
conditioil,  and  they  soon  discover  that  extravagant  dress,  equipage, 
and  entertainments  w^ill  surround  them  with  a  host  of  worshippers. 
They  acquire  the  means  perhaps  at  first  by  bequest  from  relatives,  or 
by  speculation^rarely  by  industry,  for  industry  is  generally  associat- 
ed with  prudence  ;  speculation  in  stocks,  forgery,  or  quack  medicines, 
are  common  methods  of  keeping  up  the  display  ;  all  these  jDursuits  are 
intimately  united.  It  is  truly  mortifymg  to  observe  how  rapidly  the 
disgrace  is  wiped  off,  and  the  individual,  if  permanently  wealthy,  re- 
ceived into  the  magic  circle  of  "  good  society." 

Is  it  saying  more  than  can  be  substantiated  by  your  experience  in 
criminal  law,  that  our  national  taste  for  low  and  unintellectual  adorn- 
ment is  the  cause  of  half  the  dishonest  failures,  half  the  divorces, 
elopements,  and  crimes  of  a  more  secret  and  revolting  character,  that 
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occur  in  this  city  ?  How  shockingly  frequent  have  poisoning  and 
child-murder  become  in  this  country.  Scarce  a  village  of  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants  but  its  prominent  citizens  seek  to  out-rival  each  other 
from  the  cradle  and  its  adornments,  to  the  coffin  and  the  pew  in 
church ;  and  mortifying,  most  mortifying  it  is  to  the  man  of  true  taste 
and  refinement,  to  find  the  dignified  household  supervision  of  the 
mothers  of  the  last  and  even  the  beginning  of  this  century,  give  place 
to  the  miserable  afiectations  of  the  present  day,  and  its  uncontrolled 
and  filthy  Irish  servants.  Many  a  young  man  and  woman  take  their 
earliest  lessons  in  crime  in  the  gambling-house  and  ball-room,  because 
home  is  a  hated  place  from  its  moral  iciness  and  physical  discomfort. 

The  hotel  and  the  boarding-house,  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 
victims  of  the  law ;  nor  do  I  know  a  better  means  of  fostering  crime 
than  can  be  found  in  the  facilities  afforded  of  incongruous  associ- 
ation of  the  weak-minded  who  seek  their  shelter.  They  are  from 
their  very  nature  destructive  of  forbearance  and  responsibility.  If  a 
woman  have  no  household,  she  has  no  home.  If  she  has  the  con- 
trol of  all  her  time,  she  is  very  apt  selfishly  to  abuse  it.  She  studies 
the  excitement  of  the  emotions  and  the  adornment  of  her  person  for 
the  admiration  of  strangers.  If  a  man  have  no  home,  he  does  not 
occupy  a  situation  of  much  responsibility,  and  frequently  one  of  no 
respectability.  That  beastly  institution,  the  American  bar-room,  is  too 
popular  with  him  for  good  manners  and  good  citizenship.  To  supply 
this  idleness  and  extravagance,  the  gambling-room  and  the  various 
modes  of  swindling  of  which  you  are  so  well  advised,  are  the  natural 
resources.  Forgery,  robbery,  and  murder  only  form  the  more  exu- 
berant out-growths  of  this  mode  of  life.  Our  National  faihngs  are, 
hypocrisy,  excitability,  and  love  of  display ;  and  they  are  all  prolili  c 
sources  of  crime. 

Jealousy  causes  suicide  chiefly.  Money,  liquor,  and  display  are  the 
grand  cause  of  forgery,  swindling,  robbery,  and  murder.  But  I  will  not 
state  truisms  as  demanding  proof;  my  object  was  consecutively  to  pre- 
sent to  your  notice  the  causes  why  the  plea  of  insanity  is  so  continu- 
ally set  up  to  shield  criminals  from  the  punishment  due  their  crimes. 
The  causes  and  their  mode  of  operation  on  the  cerebral  organs,  and 
the  aberration  of  the  moral  sentiments  that  brmg  the  criminal  under 
the  law,  are  now  placed  prominently  before  you  by  medico-legal 
jurists  and  physiologists,  and  it  is  evident  enough  that  a  part  of  our 
profession  and  yours,  are  at  issue  upon  the  validity  of  the  claim  to  the 
great  frequency  of  criminal  insanity.  A  late  case  has  brought  the 
subject  more  prominently  before  the  courts  and  the  public,  and  I  siij>- 
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pose  the  sentiments  I  have  advanced  in  another  place  with  regard  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  defense  on  that  occasion,  has  induced  you  to  de- 
sire a  further  exposition  of  my  views  on  the  subject  of  medical  evi- 
dence, and  its  value  compared  to  that  of  persons  who  have  not  made 
mental  disease  a  special  subject  of  study. 

ISTo  man  who  has  read  the  profound  and  logical  essays  and  systems  of 
the  chief  writers  on  medico-legal  science,  more  especially  the  beauti- 
ful productions  of  our  countrymen,  Brigham  and  Ray,  would  venture 
to  detract  from  their  science  and  noble  philanthropy.  It  is  our  pride, 
(and  for  one  I  will  permit  no  man  to  contradict  it  without  my  feeble 
protest,)  it  is  our  pride  to  reckon  after  the  great  and  good  Pinel,  our 
own  Beck,  and  Brigham  now  dead,  but  speaking  from  the  page 
glowing  with  science  and  mercy ;  and  Ray,  devoting  his  life  and  his 
pen  to  the  great  subject  of  insanity — as  authors  who  have  shed 
light  on  every  department  of  medico-legal  science.  You  have  their 
works — they  are  lamps  to  guide  you  in  the  most  intricate  labyrinths 
of  the  law.  Compared  to  British  authorities,  they  rank  far  higher, 
and  are  not  second  to  the  German  or  the  French.  All  the  phases  of 
insanity  have  been  classified  and  explained,  and  light  thrown  uj)on 
every  department  of  the  subject;  I  shall  refer  to  none  of  these  dis- 
tinctions; time  would  not  permit  it ;  but  I  must  put  m  my  humble 
plea  against  the  frequency  of  the  defense  of  monomania,  or  moral  in- 
sanity, in  the  arrest  of  punishment.  Medical  men  surely  assume  too 
much  in  asserting  that  after  their  admitted  superiority  as  anatomical 
and  physiological  experts  in  determining  the  causes  predisposing  a 
criminal  to  insanity,  they  are  better  judges  of  its  existence  before  or 
after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  than  the  judges,  the  bar,  or  the  jury. 

These  are  matters  to  be  adjudged  by  common-sense,  and  I  for  one, 
would  not  attach  a  whit  more  importance  to  medical,  than  to  lay  tes- 
timony. It  has  been  made  very  evident,  in  our  courts  of  law,  that 
scholastic  distinctions  have  taken  the  place  of  common-sense ;  and  that 
some  medical  men  are  quite  as  extravagant  in  their  pride  of  opinion, 
and  their  pedantic  medico-legal  mania,  as  the  maddest  lunatic  that 
ever  conceived  himself  a  Solomon. 

I  think  you  will  find  as  sound  distinctions  made  in  your  books  of 
law,  as  exist  in  any  system  of  medical  jurisprudence ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  a  jury  of  common-sense  men,  enlightened  by  a  good  medical  ex- 
pert on  the  antecedents  and  influence  of  disease  on  any  given  case, 
are  quite  as  good  judges  of  the  responsibility  of  a  man  charged  with 
crime,  as  the  most  learned  physician  amongst  us.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
extensive  reading  of  theii'  cruninal  law,  that  in  sound  precedent  and 
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induction  on  criminal  insanity,  we  are  far  in  advance  of  England  and 
France.  The  recent  execution  of  Verger,  for  the  killing  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  showed  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  humanity  and  sci- 
ence, to  priestly  vengeance.  The  man  was  unquestionably  mad ;  and 
it  will  be  looked  upon  hereafter,  as  a  black  act  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Church.  If  the  question  were  one  of  anatomical  derangement^ 
if  we  could  demonstrate  the  existence  of  cerebral  disease,  it  would  be 
evident  that  such  superiority  could  justly  be  claimed ;  but  no  such 
demonstration  is  possible  ;  a  man's  insanity,  general  or  partial,  is  to 
be  judged  by  his  actions  and  conversation,  before  and  after  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  The  man  may  have  shown  a  connected  series  of 
crimes  from  his  youth  up ;  and  if  those  crimes  and  outrages  have  all 
tended  to  his  own  aggrandisement,  if  all  the  lies  and  false  oaths  he 
has  taken,  and  all  the  miserably  selfish  conduct  has  tended  to  the 
same  end,  he  is  a  lo ell-educated  criminal ;  he  may  forge  other  2:)eople's 
names,  and  if,  after  a  while,  he  become  so  bold  that  the  forgeries 
are  ill-spelled,  and  carelessly  executed,  we  must  find  a  reason  for  such 
carelessness.  Perhaps  his  villainy  has  required  such  aid  as  brought 
a  large  profit  to  his  abettors^  and  there  was  less  occasion  for  accuracy 
in  his  chirography.  The  unfortunate  man  whom  you  were  lately  told 
by  two  members  of  my  own  profession,  was  insane,  has  shown  his 
good  sense  by  such  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  absurdity  of  the  plea, 
as  to  take  charge  of  the  complicated  books  of  the  prison,  where  I 
sincerely  hope  he  will  see  the  wretchedness  of  his  former  conduct, 
and  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Do  not  think  me  discursive,  if  I  endeavor  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
this  long  and  rambling  lecture,  by  offering  a  little  further  testimony 
in  favor  of  lay  evidence,  from  the  great  poet  and  philosoj)her  we  all 
revere.  I  find  it  quoted  by  a  brilliant  writer  already  alluded  to  in  the 
Journal  of  Insanity.  The  student  of  Shakspeare  will  find  evidence 
enough  of  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  more  pal- 
pable manifestations  of  the  body,  and  its  functions,  but  the  more 
subtle  workings  of  the  heart,  and  arteries,  in  their  influence  on  the 
mind.  How  evidently  did  he  understand  the  vitality  of  the  blood, 
and  its  morbid  influence  on  the  brain,  when  Prince  Henry  exclaims  of 
King  John,  who  has  been  poisoned  : 


'  It  is  too  late  ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul  s  frail  dwelling-house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality.  ■" 
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The  quotations  might  have  been  impressively  continued  ;  when  Pem- 
Lroke  endeavors  to  encourage  the  Prince  with  hope  of  the  King's 
recovery,  and  exclaims : 

'  "  He  is  more  patient 

Thau  when  you  left  him ;  even  now,  he  sings.*' 

How  subtle  the  evident  knowledge  that  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  and 
its  healthful  distribution,  w^ere  fatally  impaired,  w^hen  he  replies  : 


"  0  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves  ; 
Death  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leav'st  them  insensible ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies ; 
Which  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves." 


The  date  of  Shakspeare's  death,  remarks  Dr.  Kellogg,  "was  1616. 
and  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  not  made  till 
1628."  The  blood  is  only  held  together  in  its  constituents  by  its  life  ; 
in  death  it  separates ;  some  poisons,  and  electricity,  as  in  death  by 
lightning,  sej^arate  them,  or  instantly  kill ;  hence  he  says  :  "  The  life 
of  all  his  blood  is  touched  corruptibly  ;  and  his  pure  brain,  (which 
some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house,)"  etc. 

The  nerves,  too,  in  their  electric  telegraphic  power,  are  deranged, 
and  work  fantastically :  death  sits  at  the  central  office,  "  and  pricks 
and  wounds  the  brain  with  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies ;  which 
in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold^  coxfou^d  themselves." 
This  is  indeed  a  most  graphic  description  of  madness,  that  no  jurist  or 
physiologist  ever  surpassed. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  Shakspeare  to  have  given 
the  most  astonishing  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  and  to 
liave  left  us  in  doubt  if  his  name  would  not  have  ranked  as  high  as  a 
medical  philosopher  as  it  does  as  a  poet,  had  he  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  been  a  physician.  The  steadiness  with  which  the  homicidal 
monomaniac  pursues  his  object,  is  accurately  shown  in  Hamlet,  and 
the  subtle  genius  of  Shakspeare  has  exquisitely  drawn  throughout  the 
play,  the  distinction  between  that  and  general  mania  :  in  no  word,  or 
even  implied  thought^  is  there  a  doubt  to  the  close  medical  student  of 
the  play,  that  Hamlet  for  a  single  instant  lost  sight  of  his  grand  pur- 
pose.    The  mind  was  prepared  for  it ;  from  the  moment  he  learns  the 
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appearance  of  the  ghost,  it  is  evident  he  resolves  to  avenge  his  father's 
death.  At  the  commencement  of  his  absorption  by  this  awful  news, 
he  shows  no  positive  symptom  of  it ;  it  is  only  brought  about  by  its 
usual  cause,  namely,  the  incessant  action  of  the  mind  dwelling  upoD 
his  father's  murder,  and  his  mother's  infamy,  and  finds  its  parallel  in 
numerous  cases  since  the  play  was  written.  He  is  prepared  for  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost,  and  meets  it  at  the  very  moment  he  is  in 
veighing  calmly  and  rationally  against  the  revelry  of  the  King. 
Steadily,  and  with  exquisite  skill,  does  his  every  word  show  forth 
his  determmation  to  elicit  evidence  before  he  avenges  his  death. 
When  his  father's  ghost  departs,  you  perceive  by  his  vow,  that  ven- 
geance sits  at  the  helm,  and  guides  every  thought  to  one  end : 


Hamlet.  "  0  all  you  host  of  heaven !    O  earth ! 
What  else  ? 

And  shall  I  couple  hell  ? 
Hold,  hold  my  heart ; 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up !  Eememher  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost ;  while  memory  holds 
A  seat  in  this  distracted  globe,"  etc. 


From  this  moment,  "  there's  method  in  his  madness  ;"  the  dialogue 
with  poor  old  Polonius,  who  is  a  stereotyped  moralist,  and  therefore 
not  over-adapted  to  quick  wit,  brings  the  remark  from  the  quiet  old 
man: 


"How pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are!  a  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason 
and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of." 


All  through  the  play,  the  sublimity  of  his  reasoning  on  the  immor- 
tahty  of  the  soul  proves  him  sane. 


"  But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns, 
Puzzles  the  will^''  etc.,  etc. 


How  lucid  is  this  ! 

The  admirable  stratagem  with  the  players  proves  the  most  acute 
sagacity ;  and  observe ; — from  the  moment  he  kills  poor  old  Polonius 
by  mistake,  he  seems  to  be  cured ;  through  those  terrific  yet  mild 
lectures  to  his  mother,  his  softened  entreaty  to  leave  the  bed  of  his 
uncle,  all  show  that  his  homicidal  mania  is  itself  subsiding;  he  has  passed 
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through  the  agony  and  awaits  the  last  blow  of  fate.  Indeed,  to  his 
mother's  assertion  of  his  insanity,  he  gives  the  grand  synthetic  proof, 
which  no  jurist  nor  physician  could  improve ;  he  exclaims  : 

"  Ecstasy ! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  as  temperately  keeps  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  ;  it  is  not  madness. 
That  I  have  uttered  ;  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from." 


It  is  evident  enough,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  the  mind  in  its 
healthful  and  diseased  manifestations,  does  not  find  its  only  successful 
prosecutors,  amongst  our  professed  medico-legal  jurists ;  and  when 
the  arrogant  pretension  of  medical  conceit  would  invade  the  bench 
and  the  jury,  it  receives  its  most  impressive  rebuke  by  that  indifference 
from  the  jury,  it  so  richly  merits.  Whilst  I  am,  therefore,  as  fully 
prepared  as  my  brethren  to  admit  the  various  grades  of  moral  insanity 
of  the  books,  because  it  would  be  insanity  in  me  to  deny  them,  nay, 
more  to  repeat  emphatically  that  they  dejDend  upon  hereditary  trans- 
mission and  vicious  education,  acting  by  a  law  as  positive  in  its  results, 
as  that  which  holds  this  planet  in  its  sphere,  I  totally  renounce  and 
abjure  the  absurd  plea  of  moral  insanity,  as  it  is  continually  brought 
forward  by  members  of  your  own  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  sustained 
by  some  of  my  profession,  to  shield  the  criminal  from  the  punishment 
justly  due  his  crimes.  I  know  no  such  thing  as  moral  insanity,  unless 
accompanied  by  evident  intellectual  derangement.  But  I  do  know, 
that  a  vicious  education  and  unbridled  passions,  such  as  lust,  avarice, 
jealousy,  etc.,  operating  on  an  unfortunate  organization  of  the  brain, 
may  produce  crune. 

Of  the  responsibility  of  the  criminal  it  is  for  the  court  and  jury 
to  judge ;  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions, 
I  for  one  do  not  doubt.  This  very  plea,  together  with  the  atro- 
cious practices  of  straw-bail,  and  still  more  direct  tampeeiis'G 
WITH  THE  BEisrcH  in  your  lower  courts,  will,  it  is  deeply  to  be  feared, 
render  it  necessary  for  the  laAV  to  return  for  purification  to  the  people 
ivho  made  it.  If  in  that  dread  alternative  we  should  yet  witness 
scenes  similar  to  those  which  have  been  enacted  in  California,  we  will 
have  our  o^ii  apathy  to  thank  for  it. 
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Akt.  LXVI. —  Gothic  Germany  versus  Celtic  America — A  few  Queries 
to  Dr.  McElheran  on  the  compliment  paid  us  in  asserting^  "  We  are 
not  A7^glo-Saxons,  but  Celts.'''' 

We  are  pleased  to  present  the  following  answer  to  Dr.  McElheran's 
article,  "We  are  not  Anglo-Saxons,  but  Celts,"  more  especially  as 
our  German  friends  felt  inclined  to  take  it  so  hardly.  We  shall 
always  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  both  sides  of  a  subject, 
and  if  our  friend  Doctor  McElheran  does  not  think  his  article  effect- 
ively answered,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  a  chance  for  reply. 

Mk.  Editor  :  In  a  late  number  of  your  journal,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  an  article  bearing  the  above  title,  and  from  the  nature  of 
your  notes  appended  to  it,  I  thought  I  detected  a  desire  that  it  should 
meet  with  some  reply.  Now,  although  no  person  deprecates  more 
the  war  between  different  races  and  types  of  mankind  than  myself,  I 
confess  I  always  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
tor  I  think  there  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  exhibit  the  weak  side 
of  the  human  character,  than  the  pride  of  belonging  to  a  superior  race. 

I  have  been  expecting  for  some  time  a  reply  to  that  article  by  yourself, 
in  which  you  would  be  pleased  to  favor  your  readers  with  your  ideas 
on  the  subject ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  your  silence  from  your  self- 
denial  and  reluctance  to  attempt  to  reply  to  what  is  but  a  part  of  the 
theory  of  Dr.  McElheran. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  reply  at  length  to  the  article  in  question,  but 
I  should  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  theory  which 
Dr.  McElheran  attempts  to  prove  from  his  collection  of  facts  and  spe- 
cimens. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  Dr.  McElheran's 
labors ;  his  facts  will  remain,  and  the  truth  will  eventually  be  esta- 
bhshed,  while  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  by  their  collector  shall 
be  discarded.  Even  they  will  have  their  use,  for  they  will  show  to 
what  a  fearful  extent  passion  and  prejudice  will  insinuate  itself  in  mat- 
ters of  pure  science. 

We  presume  Dr.  McElheran  is  an  Irishman,  and  patriotism  certainly 
is  a  laudable  virtue.  The  spectacle  of  a  man  laboring  to  make  his 
country  respected,  and  her  people  beloved,  is  one  in  which  we  dehght; 
for  nothing  tends  to  elevate  the  character  of  a  man  more  than  to  per- 
sonify, if  possible,  his  country  and  her  people,  in  a  manner  calculated 
in  his  opinion  to  make  them  respected  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  But 
patriotism  is  very  apt  to  descend  into  that  narrow  frame  of  mind  which 
the  educated  classes  in  Germany  call  '"'' philister-thum.''''     The  pure- 
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blooded  Know-nothing,  and  the  chivah-y  of  Soiith-Carohna  are  in  our 
own  country  notable  examples. 

But  if  the  learned  Doctor  is  no  Irishman,  (which  is  understood  to 
mean  pure-blooded  Celt,)  he  is  at  least  a  man  of  great  benevolence, 
which  prompts  him  to  help  those  who  (notTVT.thstanding  all  the  advan- 
tages of  their  elliptical  skulls,  etc.)  can't  help  themselves.  The  learned 
Doctor  has  informed  us  that  Irishmen  are  hable  to  "  go  on  a  bender ;" 
I  think  he  may  justly  be  suspected  to  have  done  something  of  the 
kind  himself,  in  his  reasonings,  for  he  has  failed  to  inform  us  why  his 
countrymen  (if  they  are  so)  have  so  long  remained  subject  to  John 
Bull,  with  his  shockingly  distorted  cranium,  and  why,  with  their  supe- 
rior advantages  of  elegantly  elliptical  skulls  and  wonderful  life-power, 
they  remain  at  this  day  so  far  behind  even  the  square-headed,  beer- 
drinking  Germans  in  social  refinement,  in  literature,  and  in  art. 

If  nations  in  a  state  of  oppression  lose  aU  control  of  their  passions, 
and  when  they  become  stimulated  to  revolution,  execute  every  thing 
those  passions  prompt,  it  may  also  be  supposed  that  a  man  will  do  the 
same  if  he  imagines  he  is  injured ;  in  other  words,  he  will  be  hable  to 
go  on  a  "  bender y''''  and  no  language  will  be  strong  or  pungent  enough 
to  express  his  instincts.  It  is,  therefore,  we  find  in  Dr.  McEUieran's 
composition,  that  powerful  and  audacious  language  which  produces 
such  an  electrical  efiect  when  found  in  the  ^calpel^  combmed  with 
truth  and  good  intent ;  but  which  repeated,  is  averse  to  all  good 
taste,  particularly  if  not  combined  with  a  humane  and  cosmopo- 
litan aim. 

I  think  the  learned  Doctor  would  do  well  to  read  and  understand 
some  of  the  writings  of  that  broad-faced  German,  Lessing,  before  pub- 
lishing that  work  which  is  said  to  be  even  more  witty,  and  to  contain 
even  more  engravings,  than  Redfield's  Comparative  Physiognomy. 
Kossuth  understood  well  how  to  raise  our  sympathy  for  his  country- 
men, by  exhibiting  for  our  admiration  those  qualities  in  such  situations 
as  were  calculated  to  win  for  them  that  respect  they  deserved,  and 
not  by  comparison  with  other  inferior  types  of  mankind,  to  exhibit 
their  superiority.  The  learned  Doctor  means  to  accomplish  the  same 
result  by  scientific  means,  and  although  I  believe  he  will  find  it  very 
difiicult  to  do  so  by  describing  the  true  character  of  his  countrymen, 
we  admire  one  thing,  that  is,  he  does  not  attempt  to  flatter  us  m  their 
favor  by  pity;  for  of  all  things,  this  appears  to  us  the  meanest  and 
most  abject  manner  of  exciting  love.  He  rather  keeps  in  harmony 
with  the  Irish  character,  which  by  force  and  obstinacy,  and  without 
dignity,  succeeds  in  establishing  its  reputation. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  Americans  feel  themselves  flattered  by  Dr. 
McElheran,  who  so  condescendingly  classes  them  as  Irish,  (pure- 
blooded  Celts,)  indeed,  we  feel  a  pity  for  them;  for  he  will  be  unsuc- 
cessful in  obtaining,  upon  his  theory,  that  respect  for  his  countrymen 
w^hich  is  not  due  to  them  as  a  savage,  ignorant,  and  superstitious 
people. 

He  may,  indeed,  be  able  to  prove  that  they  are  not  such  material 
krout  and  lager-bier  consumers  as  the  Germans,  (pure-blooded  Goths,) 
he  may  also  be  able  to  prove,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary,  in  this  lati- 
tude, that  they  go  into  spiritual  ecstasies  at  a  shin-dig  on  potatoes  and 
raw  whiskey,  to  the  sublime  and  spiritual  tune  of  Tural-lu-ra-loo-ra-loo, 
ial-loo,  and  other  seraphic  melodies  composed  by  those  favorites  of 
his  countrymen,  who  unlike  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Weber,  and 
other  Goths  with  distorted  crania,  have  not  yet  succeeded  "  m  depriv- 
ing the  American  ladies  of  their  feeling  for  true  music."  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  manifestly  superior  quahties,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  us  love  the  projecting  jaws  and  teeth,  the  pug  noses,  or  the 
small  eyes  of  his  physical  countrymen,  even  supposing  they  possessed 
as  a  body,  the  superior  quahties  which  the  learned  Doctor  gives  them 
credit  for.  The  Doctor  is  evidently  influenced  by  his  hatred  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  declinmg  estimation  m  which  his  countrymen  are  held 
by  the  American  people,  since  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  among 
our  Irish  adopted  citizens,  while  striving  for  the  freedom  of  their  coun- 
trymen, have  openly  preached  the  blessings  of  human  slavery,  and 
advocated  the  sale  of  their  fellow-beings  as  chattels.  Perhaps  also  he 
\iews  with  some  Httle  distrust  the  increasing  intellectual  influence  of 
the  German  element  among  us. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  learned  Doctor  is  in  classing  all  the  dif- 
ferent elhptical  crania  of  distinguished  individuals  as  belonging  to  his 
dominant  race,  and  to  imagine  that  his  hst  of  great  Celts  includes  all 
the  brightest  intellectual  luminaries  of  whatever  age,  country,  or  re- 
ligion. 

We  think  the  English  language  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  vitahty  of 
the  Saxon ;  it  exhibits  to  all  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  the  fact  that 
the  preponderance  of  the  Saxon  element  is  not  a  vague  fancy  or  sup- 
position. Physiologists  of  the  most  undoubted  learning  and  integrity, 
have  long  believed  and  taught  that  climate,  food,  clothing,  exercise, 
and  stimulants,  are  able  not  only  to  efiect  changes  of  temperament,  but 
to  effect  in  the  course  of  ages,  great  changes  in  form  and  structure  of 
the  human  tissues ;  and  I  believe  that  such  is  the  oj^mion  of  most  scien- 
tific  men  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject ;  your  pages, 
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if  I  mistake  not,  bear  ample  testimony  that  you  yom-self  entertain 
similar  views.  Dr.  McElheran  informs  us  first  that  we  are  Celts,  who, 
he  has  been  attempting  to  prove,  are  the  highest  type  of  the  race,  and 
he  then  says  that:  "  It  is  chiefly  the  inferior  races  which  are  given  to 
the  gross  indulgence  of  such  articles  as  tobacco,  etc."  Query. — Is 
any  nation  more  addicted  to  the  gross  indulgence  in  tobacco  than  the 
American  ? 

And  again,  that  the  Celtic  nations  "  are  very  temperate  in  their 
drink,  and  have  their  many  fast-days  of  abstinence  from  flesh."  Are 
not  the  Irish  notoriously  the  greatest  drunkards  among  our  population 
in  proportion  to  their  number,  and  is  not  the  observance  of  those  fast- 
days  the  consequence  of  a  blind  submission  to  the  commands  of  the 
Romish  Church  ? 

We  do  not  think  it  lies  with  us  to  prove  that  the  Germans,  Goths, 
or  Saxons,  never  had  any  philosophic  or  artistic  faculties.  We  might 
point  to  Luther,  Kant,  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  the  greatest  masters  of 
music  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  let  the  Doctor  prove  them  Celts. 

The  Doctor  says  that  "  the  Saxon  or  German  hoars  can  not  under- 
stand philosophy.,  or  high  art.''"'  We  should  like  the  Doctor  to  furnish 
us  with  some  examples  of  Celtic  or  Irish  boors  who  could ;  we  are 
under  the  impression  that  such  hoors  are  scarce. 

The  Doctor  is  evidently  totally  unacquainted  with  German  music, 
or  he  would  have  discovered  that  polkas  are  not  ranked  by  the 
Germans  very  high :  and  that  for  spirituality  and  grandeur,  we  are 
yet  to  become  acquainted  with  any  music  which  can  equal  that  of 
Germany. 

It  was  believed  among  the  ancients,  that  all  rapid  action  was  op- 
posed to  dignity ;  they  represented  their  gods  seated,  and  their  coun- 
tenances expressing  the  deepest  rejDOse.  I  beUeve  the  prmciple  is 
founded  in  nature ;  it  may  be  from  a  similar  cause  that  the  American 
people  admire  the  reposing  dignity  and  weight  of  the  Goth,  as  well 
as  the  active  genius  of  the  Celt,  and  that  we  as  a  cosmopolitan  nation 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  reflective  mind  of  Gothic  Germany, 
as  well  as  that  of  mercurial  and  executive  Ireland. 

It  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  that  when  they  are 
obhged  to  forego  the  gratification  of  a  quarrel  with  other  nations  or 
races,  they  are  ready  to  engage  in  bloody  conflict  with  their  own 
countrymen,  if  separated  by  any  distance  or  pecuUarity ;  the  recent 
battle  between  the  Corkonians  and  the  Far-downs,  at  Bergen  Tunnel, 
affords  a  significant  comment  on  the  argument  of  our  learned  friend 
Dr.  McElheran. 
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The  examples  history  has  afforded  us  not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  noblest  men  have  sprung  from  the 
meanest  material,  should  be  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  supe- 
riority of  one  nation  or  race  over  another.  Ignorance,  misery,  and 
vice,  have  degraded  and  lowered  some  of  the  first  and  most  civilized 
of  mankind,  while  those  once  the  most  barbarous,  have  emerged  from 
their  intellectual  bondage,  and  have  given  to  the  world  the  noblest 
examples  of  intellect  and  of  virtue.  It  were  better,  therefore,  that 
we  acknowledge  those  qualities  which  give  to  man  his  greatest  noble- 
ness ;  for  if  truly  human,  they  mil  present  to  us  nothing  by  which 
they  shall  be  recognized  as  the  monopoly  of  one  country,  of  one  peo- 
ple, or  of  one  race.  L.  K. 


Aet.  LXYII.  —  Geography  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design — 
What  is  it  f      Where  is  it  f 

Mr.  Editor  :  There  are  no  articles  which  appear  in  your  valuable 
journal  which  excite  a  greater  interest  among  your  readers  than  those 
in  which  you  enlighten  them  concerning  our  public  institutions.  The 
articles  on  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Anaconda  Gas  Swindle,  and 
Lager  bier,  which  threatened  to  be  adopted  as  an  institution  by  us, 
have  certainly  made  your  journal  and  its  editor  better  known,  than 
any  others  which  have  appeared. 

The  keen  wit  which  blasted  the  pretensions  of  the  Medical  Acade- 
my, has  already  produced  symptoms  of  reform  in  the  lager  beer 
world,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  spirited  friend  Heinzen,  of  the  Pio- 
neer., and  the  revelations  which  have  taken  place  during  the  inves- 
tigation into  the  gas  monopoly,  or  as  you  fitly  term  it,  the  Anaconda 
Gas  Swindle,  show  how  your  fellow-citizens  appreciate  your  endeavors 
to  expose  every  species  of  corruption  and  dishonesty. 

There  is  another  institution  in  this  city  which  has  need  of  a  little  of 
your  galvanic  agency,  and  which  is  equally  as  amenable  to  the  charges 
of  stagnation,  corruption,  and  quackery,  as  the  celebrated  one  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Phenomenon.  I  allude  to  the  ISTational  Academy  of 
Design. 

It  is  a  question  often  asked  lately,  what  has  become  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  at  one  time  promised  to  become,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, one  of  no  small  importance  and  usefulness?     Most  of  our  citi- 
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zens  are  aware  that  every  spring,  there  is  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in 
this  city  under  the  auspices  of  this  institution,  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  well  attended,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  re- 
ceipts and  profits  derived  from  the  public,  are  large,  notwithstanding 
we  are  told  m  one  of  its  catalogues  that  it  has  never  received  any  ex- 
ternal assistance  from  the  State,  city,  or  individuals.  From  its  circu- 
lars we  learn  that  its  funds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
art,  by  a  school  of  design,  meetings,  and  an  art  library  for  the  use  of 
its  members,  and  their  professional  brethren.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  disinterested  and  enthusiastic 
men  whose  energies  were  devoted  to  its  establishment,  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  determined  that  it  shall  but  minister  to  their  profit, 
vanity,  or  glory,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  its  existence  in  as  para- 
lytic and  useless  a  condition  as  possible.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  now  controlled  by  men  who  seek  to  discourage  students,  and,  in 
fact,  to  absorb  the  Academy. 

Experience  should  long  since  have  taught  us  that  no  institution  can 
be  managed  and  controlled  by  men  whose  private  interests,  conflict 
with  their  charge,  and  who  view  its  increasing  usefulness  with  jealousy 
and  distrust. 

The  poHcy  pursued  since  the  sale  of  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  by 
the  men  who  have  thrust  themselves  before  the  public  in  connection 
with  the  institution,  has  been  such  as  heartily  to  disgust  every  student 
and  artist  who  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  it.  In  fact,  quackery 
reigns  triumphant  in  this,  as  well  as  its  brother  Academy.  We  under- 
stand that  by  the  sale  of  its  rooms,  the  Academy  cairo  into  possession 
of  some  sixty  thousand  dollars,  with  which  it  was  pi  aposed  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  with  proper  accommodations  for  t:  indents  and  exhi- 
bitions; some  three  years  have  passed,  and  the  miserable  garret, 
where  a  few  young  men  are  permitted  to  study,  forms  no  very  suit- 
able place  for  the  study  of  art.  It  is  evidently  the  policy  of  those 
having  the  control  of  the  funds,  to  stave  off  the  proposition  as  long  as 
j)ossible. 

At  one  time,  we  believe,  there  was,  as  in  other  academies,  medals 
and  awards  for  the  encouragement  of  students  and  artists ;  but  we 
have  inquired  without  any  success,  in  discovering  what  has  become  of 
them.  We  believe  a  fund  was  obtained  from  the  students,  some  time 
since,  under  the  pretense  of  procuring  a  collection  of  costumes,  but 
we  would  hke  some  one  to  inform  us  where  they  are.  The  Academy 
informs  us  hi  one  of  its  advertisements,  that  the  utility  of  such  insti- 
tutions has  been  doubted  by  many.     We  consider  that  there  are  good 
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grounds  for  the  doubt,  if  conducted  as  the  IS^ational  Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

VYe  presume  that  if  the  casts  of  those  priceless  remains  of  antique 
art  were  in  private  hands,  they  would  find  a  more  fitting  repository 
than  a  stable  in  this  city ;  at  least,  they  might  be  accessible  for  some 
price,  to  some  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  young  men  who  are  compelled 
to  pursue  their  studies  without  such  important  aids.  Hercules  was 
obliged  to  clean  out  the  Augean  stables.  An  antiquarian  who  could 
dig  out  the  antiques  of  the  Academy,  would  earn  the  gratitude  of 
all  who  appreciate  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  placed  in  a  suitable  room,  and  a  small  charge  made  for  admis- 
sion, the  receipts  would  more  than  meet  all  the  expenses. 

The  sculpture  m  possession  of  the  Academy,  is  by  far  its  most  valu- 
able property,  and  is,  indeed,  worth  more  to  students  than  the  com- 
bined labor  of  artists  for  the  past  thousand  years,  but  it  might  better 
have  remamed  buried  where  it  lay  for  a  thousand  years,  after  war, 
pillage,  and  the  barbarians  had  desecrated  its  temples,  than  to  be 
secluded  in  a  stable  from  the  pubhc  view  (in  an  age  of  boasted  civil- 
ization) by  an  institution  whose  avowed  purpose  is  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  aft.  Perhaps  the  old  fogies  of  the  Academy  have 
discovered  that  ammonia  is  a  good  art  stimulus. 

The  few  casts  belonging  to  the  Academy,  which  students  are  now 
allowed  to  inspect,  are  thrown  in  disgraceful  confusion  in  an  attic  in 
this  city,  which  would  perhaps  be  good  enough  for  a  chicken-roost, 
and  are  shockingly  mutilated  and  broken,  probably  by  dragging  them 
up  the  narrow  staircase  to  the  fifth-story  attic.  The  admission  into 
this  establishment  as  a  student  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  it  appears 
much  more  so  to  remain.  We  are  informed  that  a  student  is  expelled 
if  he  absents  himself  more  than  once,  but  it  may  be  some  consolation 
for  him  to  know  that  he  may  obtain  instruction  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms  in  a  private  school  kept  by  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Acade- 
my, which  is  extensively  advertised  on  the  covers  of  the  catalogues 
of  the  annual  exhibition,  and  where  he  may  have  the  advantage  of 
study  from  antique  and  living  models  of  the  Academy.  It  is  evident 
that  at  least  one  of  the  active  managers  of  the  Academy  doubts  the 
utility  of  this  august  institution,  as  he  has  established  a  rival  school 
with  many  advantages  over  the  Academy. 

An  incident  will  serve  to  show  the  disgraceftil  manner  in  which  its 
aflairs  are  conducted :  some  months  since,  an  artist  of  reputation,  to 
whom  the  first  Academy  of  Europe  granted  its  gold  medal,  and  who 
is  also  well  Imown  in  this  city,  wishing  to  inspect  the  library,  school, 
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and  antiques,  applied  at  the  rooms  of  the  institution,  and  stating  his 
name  and  j^urpose,  asked  permission  to  inspect  them ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, repulsed  by  the  principal  manager  of  the  affair,  and  perempto- 
rily refused  in  a  manner  which  did  not  give  him  very  exalted  ideas 
concerning  the  ci^dlity  of  the  manager.  Such  conduct  shows  that  the 
dark-lantern  principle  is  fast  gaining  upon  it.  It  should  awaken  the 
people  who  patronize  it  to  the  importance  of  intrusting  its  manage- 
ment to  men  who  with  a  feeling  for  art,  unite  the  ci^ihty  of  gentle- 
men. It  is  evident  that  such  proceedings  are  not  calculated  to  give 
European  artists  any  very  exalted  opinion  of  our  art  institutions.  It 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  surj)rise  to  us,  that  notwithstanding  the 
collection  of  statuary,  there  is  no  modelling  from  the  antique.  In 
all  European  Academies,  sculpture  is  used  for  some  other  purpose 
than  as  mere  studies  for  drawing  or  painting.  It  there  occupies  its 
legitimate  and  independent  place.  That  a  better  actual  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure  is  to  be  obtained  by  modelling  from  good  sculp- 
ture, and  from  life,  than  by  the  pencil,  was  understood  by  aU  the 
great  masters  of  painting,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted.  All  the 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  masters  of  painting  were  accustomed  to 
model  from  sculpture  and  from  life.  Among  modern  painters  we 
may  mention  Michael  Angelo,  Poussin,  Leonardo  de  Yinci,  and  Albert 
Diirer,  some  of  whom  modelled  their  figures  before  painting  them,  in 
order  that  they  might  obtain  a  more  just  idea  of  actual  proportion, 
and  light  and  shade.  Sculpture  of  many  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
painting  still  remains  to  us. 

The  immense  knowledge  displayed  by  the  painter  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, was  obtained  by  his  modelhng  and  study  of  Xature,  and  the 
antique,  and  that  knowledge  is  as  well  shown  in  his  Moses,  as  in  his 
most  celebrated  paintings.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  antiquity  consists  in  the  exquisite  proportion  and  balance  of 
weight  with  its  distribution  in  harmony.  A  celebrated  antique  bas- 
relief  represents  Prometheus  T\'ith  a  balance,  weighing  the  limbs  of 
the  human  form  into  which  he  endeavored  to  mfuse  life,  which  I  think 
shows  the  consideration  which  the  ancients  had  for  harmony  and  dis- 
tribution of  weight,  and  which  will  ever  cause  their  works  to  be  re- 
garded with  feelings  approaching  veneration. 

Sculpture  can  be  multi2:>lied  and  diffused  T\'ith  such  spirit  and  truth 
that  unUke  painting,  which  always  suffers  by  reproduction,  the  study 
of  originals  is  not  imperative.  There  can  therefore  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  our  sculptors  should  seek  foreign  climes  for  the  exercise  of 
their  talent,   if  we  had   an  Academy  which  would   encourage  the 
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exhibition    of   their   works,    and    furnish    the   proper   facilities   for 
modelling. 

We  should  like  to  know  whether  the  external  and  internal  decora- 
tion of  our  buildings  which  at  the  present  time  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
city,  might  not  have  been  much  improved  if  architects  had  been  en- 
couraged to  study  and  model  their  designs  from  the  best  existing 
examples.  Ornament,  which  is  becoming  every  day  of  greater  im- 
portance in  our  architecture  and  manufactures,  as  we  progress  in 
wealth,  is  at  the  present  time  in  this  city,  a  lasting  witness  of  the  want 
of  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  which  should  actuate  those  who  have  con- 
trol of  the  public  taste.  "We  were  not,  therefore,  much  surprised, 
when  we  were  informed  that  some  cases  of  sculpture  which  had  been 
sent  to  this  institution,  were  sold,  for  a  sum  not  much  exceeding  the 
cost  of  the  cases,  to  pay  the  costs  of  transportation.  The  Academy, 
in  their  advertisements,  has  regretted  for  some  years  past,  that  it  has 
had  no  accommodation  for  the  exhibition  of  the  important  depart- 
ment of  sculpture  :  it  may  yet  learn  that  painting  has  never  flourished 
or  reached  any  thing  approaching  perfection,  unless  at  the  same  time 
sculpture  had  also  advanced  with,  or  even  before  it.  It  is  evident  that 
before  long,  artists  and  the  public  will  demand  an  account  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  will  call  upon  its  managers  to  resign  their  guardianship 
of  the  instruction  of  art-students,  and  the  public  taste,  which  it  is  evi- 
dent at  the  present  time  they  are  incompetent  and  unworthy  to  hold. 


Art.  LXYIII. — The  Popular  Drama.    A  hint  to  "  the  Academy 

of  Medicine  and  Mr.  Burton. 

Dear  Scalpel  :  I  am  proprietor  of  one  of  our  popular  places  of 
amusement,  and  have  heretofore  cultivated  the  '•'' moral  drama^''  but  the 
rage  of  the  public  is  now  for  novelty ;  notwithstanding  I  introduce  the 
most  bloody  and  amorous  brigands,  the  attendance  at  my  house  has 
decreased  nightly.  I  have  been  aware  for  some  time  that  some  other 
houses  who  have  gratified  the  public  with  fresh  novelties,  are  crowded 
with  delighted  audiences.  I  have  viewed  with  no  little  jealousy  and 
distrust  the  success  of  several  new  dramas,  in  which  the  heroine 
coughs  out  her  existence  through  all  the  various  stages  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  also  several  lyric  performances  in  which  disease  is  made  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  a  deeply  attentive  audience.    During  my  at- 
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tendance  at  one  of  these  performances  a  short  time  since,  a  fortunate 
idea  occurred  to  me,  and  as  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
ject requires  professional  aid,  I  desire  to  secure  your  cooperation  in 
attaining  its  successful  issue.  In  all  these  performances  which  I  have 
attended,  there  was  a  lack  of  well-marked  symptoms  which  should  cha- 
racterize the  disease  represented.  I  can  not  see  why,  if  we  should,  in 
connection  with  a  skiUful  plot,  exhibit  the  most  minute  symptoms  and 
accessories,  they  might  not  be  made  a  prolific  source  of  instruction. 
I  am  sure  they  would  interest  the  mother  of  every  family,  and  be  an 
invaluable  fund  of  instruction  for  the  young  medical  student,  who 
might  acquire  in  the  most  entertaining  manner  the  requisite  discrimi- 
nation of  the  physiognomy  of  disease.  The  prescriptions  of  the  attend- 
ing physician,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  formula, 
might  be  read  for  their  especial  benefit,  and  the  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine upon  the  patient  explained.  The  consultation  of  the  physicians, 
with  the  impressive  etiquette  usual  upon  such  occasions,  would  be  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  young  practitioner,  and  would  enable  him  to 
study  from  his  older  professional  brethren  a  becoming  dignity.  The 
wit  proper  to  introduce  on  such  occasions,  might  also  receive  atten- 
tion ;  in  fact,  dear  Scalpel^  no  one  of  all  the  profession  knows  better  all 
the  nice  points  which  might  be  brought  out,  than  yourself  The  dis- 
eases consequent  upon  vice  might  be  introduced  in  the  drama  in  the 
most  probable  and  telling  manner,  and  if  represented  with  all  the  at- 
tendant and  important  adjuncts,  so  attractively  exhibited  in  the  cli- 
nique  of  the  Phenomenon  at  the  Fourteenth-street  College,  could  not 
fail  of  being  much  more  impressive  than  the  exhibition  of  the  stupidly 
dull  and  unreal  wax  models,  which,  even  though  painted  with  the 
most  minute  aeuracy,  never  exhibit  those  delicate  tints  peculiar  to  the 
living  example. 

No  young  man  could  then  visit  our  performances  without  receiving 
instruction  in  the  most  agreeable  and  impressive  manner ;  and  par- 
ents might  guard  in  time,  by  a  keen  observation  of  the  symptoms,  the 
encroachment  of  vice  in  their  children.  Our  performers  would  have 
so  many  opportunities  for  studying  the  different  phases  of  disease, 
that  under  proper  medical  direction  they  would  not  fail  to  act  the 
thing  to  the  life ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  proper  influences  were  used, 
the  authorities  would  be  pleased  to  open  our  hospitals  and  public  in- 
stitutions to  our  actors,  in  consideration  of  our  zeal  for  the  public 
amusement  and  instruction.  Other  sources  of  profit  might  be  gradu- 
ally added,  such  as  employing  as  remedies  the  numerous  Extermi- 
nators, Annihilators,  Killers,  Dead  Shots,  Ready  Reliefs,  etc.,  etc.   Drs. 
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Jayne,  Brandreth,  Moffat,  Comstock,  and  Townsend  would  patronize 
largely  an  estabHshment  so  sensible  of  their  high  merits  as  philan- 
thropists; and  the  dear  old  gentleman  "  whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly 
run,"  would  add  much  to  the  pathetic  character  of  the  exhibition, 
am  sure  the  audience  would  melt  in  tears.  And  then  his  delicate  and 
useful  speciality  might  be  advertised  with  great  advantage  to  the 
whole  human  family. 

There  are  many  other  matters  in  relation  to  the  subject  which  I 
have  not  touched  upon.  Dear  Scalpel^  I  declare,  I  am  so  much 
occupied  with  the  subject  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else;  but  I  have 
another  idea  which  I  know  will  please  you^  and  I  tell  you  in  confi- 
dence, relying  upon  your  professional  honor  not  to  divulge  it  to  any 
of  my  competitors.  I  propose  to  have  surgical  operations  of  the  most 
startling  character  performed  for  the  gratification  of  the  audience,  in 
which,  as  we  shall  put  the  time  of  the  play  some  few  years  back,  we 
may  ignore  altogether  the  use  of  chloroform  or  any  anaesthetic  agent ; 
the  patient  may  be  taught  to  do  up  every  contortion  and  every 
shriek  to  perfection ;  but  if  we  have  any  difiiculty  in  this  part,  I  think 
Ave  might  contrive  to  get  a  real  patient,  and  have  the  thing  performed, 
for  a  benefit,  with  real  blood.  Only  think,  dear  Scalpel^  how  flour- 
ishingly the  Butcher-Surgeon  might  tie  the  carotid  artery,  exhibit  his 
trophy  ligatures,  or  go  through  the  delightful  operation  for  cancer 
or  an  immense  tumor,  and  then  comment  at  length,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  patient,  on  his  own  skill.  Then  after  battle  scenes,  the  extraction 
of  the  balls,  the  amputations,  and  other  choice  operations,  would,  I  am 
sure,  "  bring  down  the  house." 

Do  you  think  I  should  have  any  difiiculty  m  securing  the  services  of 
the  surgeons  who  officiate  at  the  cliniques  ?  It  would  save  them  large 
sums  in  advertising.  Considering  the  value  of  such  performances  to 
their  reputations,  I  can  not  conceive  how  they  could  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity; it  would  render  the  comparative  privacy  of  the  clinique,  and 
its  small  publicity,  at  once  apparent.  With  his  delightful  imagination 
and  talent  at  improvising,  the  Phenomenon  would  be  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  the  adjuncts  of  his  attractive  speciality  would 
draw  immense  houses. 

I  have  not  mentioned  post-mortem  examinations,  which  would,  from 
their  novelty,  form  a  very  attractive  feature,  and  by  exhibiting  the 
different  organs  to  view,  our  medical  students  would  be  enabled  to 
acquire  in  an  easy  and  delightful  manner,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  which  they  would  not  fail  to  appreciate,  as  it  would  save 
the  toilsome  study  of  the  dissecting-room. 
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I  think  the  thing  could  not  fail  to  draw,  if  combined  with  a  skillful 
and  pleasing  plot,  and  secure  to  the  projectors  a  large  attendance  and 
proiits.  I  wish,  dear  Scalpel^  you  would  reply  to  this  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  I  am  convinced  we  shall  be  enabled  to  produce  for  the 
public  a  series  of  novel,  interesting,  and  instructive  performances. 

J.M. 


Akt.    LXIX. —  Contributio7is    to    a  future    Edition    of  Webster. 
American  Philology  ;   Congressional  and  Civil. 

Philology,  or  the  science  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  words,  is  a 
fascinating  pursuit.  The  history  of  words,  is  the  history  of  man. 
Hebrew  being  a  language  of  few  words,  with  not  many  inflections, 
gave  rise  to  the  use  of  innumerable  figures  of  speech,  in  place  of 
varied  expressions  of  thought.  The  objects  and  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  pursuits  of  life,  are  employed  to  express  mental  and  spiritual 
phenomena.  Indeed,  the  descriptions  and  doings  of  God  himself,  arc 
in  the  very  same  sort  of  language. 

G-reeJc  is  an  exceedingly  copious  language,  and  contains  words  for 
such  numerous,  abstract  ideas,  that  it  requires  a  well-cultivated  intel- 
lect to  receive  the  varied  shades  of  meaning  expressed  by  Greek 
writers.  Let  any  one,  conversant  with  the  writers  of  the  Old  and 
Xew  Testaments,  compare  any  two  of  the  books  of  those  Testaments, 
and  observe  the  difference — nay,  contrast  of  their  styles. 

Compare  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  with  the  Gospels ;  the 
writings  of  Solomon  wdth  those  of  Paul,  or  the  book  of  Daniel  with 
the  book  of  Revelation.  How  philosophic  and  diffuse  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  appear  compared  with  the  Old.  On  this  account 
the  writings  of  Paul  are  so  difiicult  of  comprehension. 

The  French  language  abounds  in  words  of  politeness,  refinement, 
elegance,  and  conversation.  It  is  also  very  copious  in  words  for 
"  Positive  Science"  and  general  literature.  German  is  the  language 
of  metaphysics,  psychology,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  science.  In- 
deed, what  Greek  was  to  the  ancients,  German  is  to  the  moderns — 
the  learned  language. 

The  Enorlish  lansruasre  is  Ano^lo-Saxon  ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Ho- 
brew,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Norman,  French,  and  the  Saxon,  and 
contains  more  dialects  than  any  other  language,  in  consequence  of  its 
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having  passed  through  more  changes  of  dynasties  than  any  other.  It 
is  the  language  of  authority,  of  monarchy,  and  aristocracy ;  of  law 
and  of  order,  (not  the  "  law  and  order"  of  Kansas,)  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, of  history  and  literature,  of  oratory  and  poetry,  of  science  and 
theology,  and  of  Church  service,  ritual  and  law. 

The  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  works  of  Milton,  are 
the  three  great  productions  of  the  English  language.  The  translators 
of  the  Bible  were  men  of  the  most  profound  scholarship,  and  yet  how 
Saxon  and  ]N"orman  are  their  words.  Familiar  with  the  learned  lan- 
guages, so  as  to  write  and  talk  in  them,  they  yet  left  their  thoughts  in 
Saxon  moulds. 

Of  Shakspeare,  no  one  can  say  what  he  did  not  know.  He  learned 
every  thing,  as  he  wrote  every  thing — in  his  own  way.  Whatever  he 
wanted  for  his  purpose,  he  found,  or  he  created.  He  coined  more 
verbs  and  adjectives  than  any  other  author. 

Milton  adopted,  or  transferred,  abundance  of  words  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  thus  enriched  the  language.  Johnson  did  much  the 
same ;  yet  both  of  them  are  strong,  vigorous  Saxon  writers. 

America  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  number  of 
words,  but  they  are  of  a  mean  and  low  class.  The  vulgarisms  and 
blackguardisms  of  Congress — coined  chiefly  in  Slave  States — the 
local  habits  and  manners  of  the  new  States — ^the  admixture  of  Irish 
and  German  words  in  the  common  converse,  and  the  inevitable  vul- 
garizing tendency  of  "  Democracy^''''  have  dragged  down  the  "  noble 
Saxon"  to  the  level  of  a  vulgar  dialect." 

Webster,  the  great  lexicographer,  has  cut  off  the  Greek  and  Latin 
terminations  of  words,  and  put  American  tails  to  them.  Theatre,  spec- 
tre, centre,  me^re,  and  other  words,  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin,  are 
deprived  of  their  classical  terminations,  proving  their  paternity,  and 
compelled  to  take  a  modern  Americo-Saxon  termination ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, theater,  specie?',  cen^Jer,  me^er,  and  so  on. 

There  is  no  sense  in  this,  for  the  adiix  er,  is  the  Saxon  for  mcm^  and 
has  no  meaning  as  applied  to  these  words,  which  represent  places  or 
things^  but  not  men. 

Webster's  spelling  would  make  the  words  mean  theat-man^  spect- 
man^  cent-man.,  met-'man  !  And  yet  this  spelling  is  advocated  by  lit- 
erary men  and  neivspaper  critics,  as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
our  American  philology. 

We  expect  to  find  in  an  indictment,  the  offenses  specified  for 
which  the  person  is  to  be  tried.     We  must  specify  our   charges. 
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Slavery  has  defiled  the  words  servant  and  master;  and,  although  they 
are  good  and  reputable  8axon  words,  they  have  to  be  put  aside,  and 
some  American  or  foreign  words  inserted  in  their  place.  Thus,  help 
and  helps  stand  for  servant  and  servants^  and  bos  or  boss  for  master. 

Fix  is  a  verb  of  such  universal  employment,  that  it  seems  to  have 
no  fixed  meaning  at  all.  It  is  employed  in  a  physical  and  metaphysi- 
cal sense — in  a  mechanical,  chemical,  mental,  and  moral  sense,  and  in 
so  many  senses  that  it  becomes  nonsense.  Fixins^  the  g  dropped  out 
of  the  Saxon,  means  any  sort  of  appertaining s. 

Democrat  and  DemoGracy.,  once  had  real  and  proper  meaning. 
They  meant  that  the  power  of  government  was  in  the  people,  and 
was  delegated  only  to  those  who  exercised  it,  in  particular  depart- 
ments. Those  terms  now  imply  a  particular,  or  rather  an  unparticu- 
lar  political  creed  and  party — whose  definition  is  the  absence  of  all 
principle,  and  the  assumption  of  all  authority.  The  only  element  of 
it,  which  is  constant  and  abiding,  is  this — which  has  become  a  new 
declaration  of  independence — ''^  Ido  as  I  damn  please?'* 

No  doubt  there  was  once  some  meaning  in  the  words,  President^ 
Governor.,  Minister.,  Senator.,  Representative.,  Justice.,  3Iayor^  Alder- 
man.,  Commissioner.,  etc.  There  is  none  of  the  original  meaning  left, 
and  not  much  of  any  at  all.  General  Taylor  was  some  restoration  of 
a  real  President,  there  being  uprightness  and  directness  about  him. 
Fillmore  and  Pierce  have  reduced  the  meaning  of  the  word  President 
to  political  tool. 

Even  the  villainies  of  Kansas  were  not  the  originations  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  had  not  the  diabolic  merit  of  inventing  them.  He  was 
left  but  the  miserable  and  contemptible  part  of  executing  the  machi- 
nations of  others.  Indeed,  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  said  to  us, 
on  an  occasion  which  led  to  the  remark :  "  We  donH  icant  a  President 
that  ice  can  not  use  !" 

A  Governor  seems  to  be  necessary,  principally,  to  liberate  political 
villains,  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  slip  through  the  fingers  of 
the  judge  who  tries  them.  The  late  Governor  Clark,  of  this  State, 
whose  ablities  for  the  office  were  on  a  par  with  his  principles,  pardon- 
ed the  notorious  murderer,  Dr.  Graham,  of  ISTew-Orleans,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  please  the  South;  he  might  have  added,  no 
doubt,  with  equal  truth,  that  it  would  please  the  devil  and  profit  him- 
self 

The  word  Minister  originally  meant  one  who  served  his  country  as 
its  re2yresentative.  It  now  means,  an  office  for  a  politician,  who  can 
not  be  provided  with  a  place  at  home.     The  present  and  late  Minister 
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to  England,  were  sent  there  by  tlie  President,  to  get  them  out  of  the 
^Y2iJ  as  rivals. 

Many  of  the  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  Congress,  are  fitter 
to  be  inmates  of  some  place  of  confinement,  than  in  their  present 
places.  Bullies  and  blackguards  by  profession  and  practice,  they  are 
a  pollution  and  a  pest.  One  of  the  most  distinguished — we  ask  par- 
don—we mean  notorious — ^has  had  the  good  fortune  to  die.  We 
mean  Bully  JBrooks.     Would  that  more  would  follow. 

But  we  are  sick  of  the  nauseous  slop-pail  of  politics.  If  Washing- 
ton, like  Samuel,  could  be  brought  up  by  some  witch  of  Spiritualism, 
we  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  so  shocked  at  the  degeneration  of  his 
country,  that  he  would  die  again  from  disgust.  We,  therefore,  turn 
to  some  other  object  of  loathing,  for  any  change  is  relief. 

The  word  smart  is  applied  to  every  species  of  adroit^iess.  An  elo- 
quent and  able  preacher,  is  a  smart  preacher.  A  notable  swindler, 
such  as  Huntington  or  Schuyler,  is  a  smart  fellow.  A  leading  politi- 
cal scoundrel,  such  as  Douglas  or  Forney,  is  a  smart  politician.  An 
impertinent  counsel,  such  as  Busteed,  or  Misther  Fogerty,  who  kid- 
naps papers  in  court,  in  the  presence  of  Commissioner  Shallow,  is  a 
smart  Counsel. 

Honorable^  Captain^  and  Doctor .,  had  some  meaning  once.  N'ow, 
any  fool  or  knave  who  has  ever  held  ofiice  for  any  period,  is  Honor- 
able. Every  man  who  takes  the  fare  of  a  ferry,  or  drives  a  cart,  is 
Captain — and  every  man  who  sells  herbs,  or  compounds  piUs,  is  a 
Doctor.     The  real,  educated  physician  is  sick  of  the  word  Doctor. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  progressive  lust  for  titles  in  Republican  Ameri- 
ca, that  we  shall  expect  ere  long  to  see  Rev.  D.D.  tacked  to  the  name 
of  the  sexton  of  a  Church  ;  the  Right  Hon.  stuck  on  to  the  name  of 
the  doorkeepers  of  Congress ;  Doctor  used  by  the  janitor  of  a  Medical 
College  ;  and  Professor  usurped  by  colored  white-washers  and  carpet- 
shakers. 

Professor^  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Physic^  and  Honorable^  already 
mean  nothing,  and  there  is  a  fair  chance  for  us  to  be  cheated  out  of 
the  meaning  of  every  other  word,  in  time.  Some  of  the  most  import- 
ant words  in  the  language  of  man,  are  being  most  basely  perverted. 
Such  are  Liberty^  Slavery^  Democracy.^  Republicanism^  and  Christ- 
ianity. Indeed,  Walker's  piratical  invasion^  m^urder^  arson^  theft., 
rape.,  and  raphie.,  in  Nicaragua,  have  already  been  advocated,  on  the 
implied  duty  of  a  Christian  people,  to  encourage  Christian  missions. 

Perhaps  the  hugest  specimen  of  the  perversion  of  words  by  Ameri- 
cans, is  to  be  found  in  the  defense  of  the  atrocities  of  Slavery  and  pro- 
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Slavery  outrages,  in  the  name  of,  and  under  the  provisions  of,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence^ which  hitherto  were  supposed,  not  only  to  be  the  charter  of 
personal  liberty  for  every  person  in  the  United  States,  but  for  all  men, 
everywhere. 

We  finish  by  showing  how  the  word  church  has  been  shifted  from 
its  moorings,  and  is  drifting  down  the  current  of  corruption.  Church; 
first  it  meant  the  whole  of  the  scattered  persons  who  professed  the 
worship  of  the  only  true  God ;  then  it  meant  a  congregation  of  such 
persons  in  one  place  ;  then  it  meant  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  as 
distinct  from  the  people,  or  laymen ;  then  it  meant  the  clergy  of  a 
particular  opinion,  and  that  an  absurd  or  contradictory  one — and 
afterwards  the  opinions,  or  doctrines  held  by  them.  Lastly,  it  meant 
a  particular  kind  of  building  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  service,  or  worship. 

We  have  thus,  the  Episcopal  Church,  high  and  low,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  the  Baptist  Church,  the  Congregational  Church,  the  Kew 
Church,  the  True  Chicrch^iheSjjiritualChurch^the  Tabernacle  Churchy 
the  John  Street  Church,  Trinity  Church,  and  JBrick  Church. 

We  have  Church  doctrine.  Church  law.  Church  architecture.  Church 
vestments,  Church  reading.  Church  ceremonies.  Church  music.  Church 
religion,  Church  insolence.  Church  impotence.  Church  arrogance, 
and  Church  nonsense — ahas  Churchology.  Thus  endeth  our  first  les- 
son on  American  Philology. 


Art.  LXX. — Tobacco  ;  the  German  of  it ;  by  Heinzen  of  the  '''' Pio- 
neer p''  translated  with  the  idioms. 

We  have  previously  held  forth  on  the  efiects  of  lager  beer,  and,  in  all 
probability,  we  have  already,  in  consequence,  produced  considerable 
reform  in  beer-house  life.  The  wine-diinkers  increase  every  day.  In 
the  Bowery  has  been  prepared  a  gigantic  establishment,  called  '•^Volks- 
garten^  (Peoples'  garden,)  which  on  its  opening  day  was  said  to  have 
been  visited  by  30,000  beer-drinkers.  Now  whoever  has  more  taste 
for  beer  than  for  wine,  with  him  we  in  no  way  dispute,  so  Uttle  do  we 
desire  any  one  to  read  Gothe  when    Schinderhannes^  pleases  him 

*  A  nursery  robloer  tale,  classed  among  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  etc. — [Editor.] 
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better.  We  would  only  draw  an  inference  respecting  his  taste,  and  re- 
mind him  of  the  saying  of  Johnson's :  "  Who  drinks  beer,  thinks  beer." 
At  the  same  time  we  call  the  attention  of  the  beer-drinkers  to  a 
couple  of  practical  points.  In  Belgium  is  drank  a  beer  called /aro, 
which  is  quite  clear  and  has  a  vinous  acidity,  but  no  flavor  of  hops. 
This  beer,  unlike  "lager  bier,"  does  not  produce  sponginess  of  the  tis- 
sues, and  does  not  produce  the  same  narcotic  and  stupefying  effect  on 
the  brain.  Another  advantage  is,  that  faro  does  not  foam,  and  does 
not  permit  the  host  to  humbug  his  patrons  by  selling  them  for  beer  a 
glass  half  filled  with  air-blown  bubbles.  We  therefore  put  the  ques- 
tion, is  it  not  possible  to  manufacture  faro  in  America  ?  Faro  can 
also  be  drank  with  oysters,  which  is  \qvj  characteristic.  Who  drinks 
lager  beer  with  oysters  ? 

To-day  we  discourse  on  tobacco.  We  again  connect  with  our  sub- 
ject The  Scalpel,  who,  to  the  dismay  of  the  tobacco-chewer  and 
smoker,  with  praiseworthy  firmness  lets  loose  upon  them.  He  makes 
them  conceive  that  they,  by  smoking  or  chewing,  absorb  more  or  less 
nicotine,  which  is  so  deadly  that  five  drops  will  kill  a  large  dog.  He 
shows  to  them  the  relaxing,  deadly  effects  which  the  use  of  tobacco 
produces  upon  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  and  which  is  also 
served  upon  the  sexual  system,  so  that  for  the  tobacco  passion  of  the 
fathers,  the  children  must  pay  the  penalty.  He  demonstrates  to  them 
that  by  smoking,  the  digestive  apparatus  is  weakened,  and  that  be- 
cause it  constantly  renders  necessary  a  supply  of  liquids  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  indispensable  juices  and  secretions  of  the  body,  it  is  a 
prominent  inducement  to  drunkenness.  In  conclusion,  he  examines 
the  subject  in  its  sesthetical  light,  and  exposes  the  disgusting  effects 
which  smokers  and  chewers  produce  on  their  minds,  their  manners., 
and  the  expectoration ;  the  stench  and  filth  against  which  he  is  not 
yet  hardened. 

With  justice.  The  Scalpel  asserts  that  every  man,  when  he  learns 
to  smoke,  must  pass  through  an  exercise  of  disgust  and  sickness,  and 
against  which  his  whole  nature  rebels,  and  that  this  vanquishing  is 
synonymous  with  the  blunting  of  all  healthy  activity  and  every  natural 
taste. 

We  assert^  also^  that  just  the  healthiest,  strongest,  and  most  normal 
men  must  make  the  greatest  effort  when  they  adopt  so  unnatural  an 
amusement  as  smoking.  Does  smoking  correspond  to  anyone  natural 
want  ?  The  only  want  which  it  permits  to  raise,  is  that  of  self-agita- 
tion and  self- stupefaction,  which  the  dissatisfactions  of  life  produce, 
and  to  satisfy  which,  one  uses  opium,  the  other  tobacco,  the  third 
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spirituous  liquors,  and  the  fourth,  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Such 
a  want  existed  not  of  old,  by  which  the  lords  of  creation  appropriate 
the  art  of  making  their  mouths  into  smoking  chimneys.  What  they 
really  follow  is  an  overwhelming  mania  for  novelty. 

When  a  fifteen-year-old  rowdy  has  accustomed  himself  to  this  nasti- 
ness,  to  acquire  which  the  power  of  the  strongest  man  hardly  suffices, 
and  with  a  smoking  instrument  in  his  mouth  goes  bullying  and  swag- 
germg  around,  he  considers  himself  already  a  full-grown  man,  and 
when  he  has  once  accustomed  his  nature  to  the  effects  of  a  ''''pleasure^'' 
which  is  at  the  same  time  revolting  to  all  the  senses,  he  becomes 
unaware  of  the  penalty,  and  remains  for  his  lifetime  the  slave  of  a 
stinking  weed.  (Eines  '^^M^hrautes^^  We  say  stinking  weed,  for  it 
is  to  us  indeed  inconceivable  how  a  man  with  sound  senses  can  unite 
the  smell  of  tobacco  with  an  aesthetic  nose. 

What  displeases  us  most  in  tobacco-smokers,  is  the  unmanly  slavery 
to  which  they  bring  themselves,  through  a  tormenting  want,  which  is 
no  rational  ground  for  their  excuse.  Among  one  hundred  tobacco- 
smokers  there  are  not  five  who  do  not  formally  boast  that  they  can 
not  leave  off  smoking.  When  we  hear  this,  the  wish  strikes  us  that 
these  slaves  might  be  imprisoned  for  six  weeks,  and  furnished  with 
beef-steaks,  rhein  wine,  (Liebfraumilch,)  and  the  society  of  amiable 
AT  omen,  that  they  might,  by  a  rational  way  of  life,  be  brought  into  the 
natural  track  of  a  healthy  human  nature. 

One  must,  when  reasonable  grounds  exist,  be  able  to  renounce  even 
love  and  A\4ne- drinking,  and  shall  one  be  the  slave  of  the  smoke  of  a 
burnt  stink-weed  ?  For  shame !  But  this  smoke !  it  is  so  "  good- 
natured^^^  so  ^''  soothing^''  so  ''''poetic^''  when  one  sits  alone  in  his 
room  and  sees  the  clouds  of  the  pij)e  arise.  So  speak  men  who  would 
feel  highly  offended  if  one  called  them  asses.  Truly,  those  who  in 
order  to  be  poetic  and  genial,  [geonuthlich^)  have  need  of  burnt  stlnJc- 
weed^  {stbikkraut^  must  have  quite  a  metaphysical  phantasy.  And 
how  must  it  be  with  the  intellect  of  j^eople  who  assert  that  they  find 
the  time  hang  heavily  when  they  can  not  amuse  themselves  with 
smoke-clouds  ?  The  amusement  of  smoke-blowing  is  about  as  manly 
as  the  amusement  of  riding  in  a  rocking-chair.  We  may  call  it  child- 
ish when  we  think  on  the  passion  of  the  street  boys  for  bonfires,  etc. 

J.  M. 

*  Literally,  kraut  means  weed  or  cabbage ;  with  the  latter  signification,  how  appro- 
priate ! 
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LXXI. — Reminiscences  of  a  Peripatetic  Eye-Surgeon. 

Dear  Scalpel  :  One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  your  journal 
in  its  old  form  was  the  Scenes  in  Practice.  Drs.  Dewees,  Richmond, 
and  yourself  did  more  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  better  half  of  the 
medical  character,  than  all  the  fulminations  you  have  thundered  against 
your  unfortunate  brethren.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  sir,  I  see  deeper  into 
your  character  than  you  ever  began  to  do,  with  all  your  arrogant  con- 
ceit about  your  knowledge  of  human  nature.  I  have  eaten  your 
bread,  spilt  your  salt,  and  drank  your  wine,  and  if  your  own  nature 
induces  you  to  treat  your  professional  brethren  like  an  Ishmael — go  on 
in  your  own  way,  because  it  is  as  vain  to  dream  of  turning  you  aside 
as  a  mule  or  rhinoceros,  but  allow  other  people  to  think  as  they  please 
of  you  and  your  doings.  Sometimes  you  look  and  talk  hke  an  angel, 
and  at  others  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  in  your  company  in  the  dark, 
especially  after  one  of  your  huge  feeds,  nothwithstanding  all  your  talk 
about  Christianity  and  all  the  other  virtues.  [Our  correspondent  is 
mistaken ;  we  are  always  safer  after  dinner. — Editoe.] 

You  wrote  to  me  to  send  you  some  of  my  reminiscences,  and  I  con- 
fess to  you,  I  rather  like  the  idea  of  redeeming  your  pages  for  a  short 
time  from  the  smell  of  brimstone,  which  clings  to  them  since  the  issue 
of  your  villainous  four  quarto  numbers ;  I  have  burnt  them  up,  and  if 
you  ever  venture  upon  such  another  outrage  on  my  Christian  patience, 
I'll  cut  you  forever — that's  flat — so  remember ;  but  I  am  afraid,  that 
I  too  must  dip  my  pen  in  liquid  brimstone,  for  I  have  had  my  griev- 
ances from  the  medical  wolves. 

Do  you  remember  when  I  called  on  you  in  1840,  to  ask  you  what  I 
should  do  to  keep  my  poor  body  and  soul  together,  and  protect  my- 
self from  the  dear  brethren  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  ?  I  had  taken 
it  into  my  head  that  I  could  operate  for  cataract  and  some  minor  eye 
troubles,  and  you  encouraged  me  to  peripateticise  ;  it  was  a  hard 
struggle,  for  I  had  been  told  that  I  must  wait  for  business,  and  never 
adopt  any  means  of  procuring  it,  that  was  not  "  strictly  professional." 
I  must  remain  in  my  office  and  operate  on  the  poor,  when  they  came 
to  me ! — ^but  alas !  they  all  went  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  to  get  ad- 
vice from  the  great  Drs.  D and  R ,  who  had  received  leds- 

lative  aid  to  help  them  advertise  their  merits,  and  keep  their  carriages. 
You  told  me  this,  and  I  thought  it  all  over  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then, 
when   my  coat   was  becoming   very  seedy,  and  my  stomach  very 
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clamorous,  I  wrote  out  my  card,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  little  town  of 

11 to  two  of  the  newspapers,  announcing  a  visit  on  the  —  of  June. 

When  I  received  the  papers  which  I  had  requested  to  be  sent  to  me, 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  signed  my  own  death-warrant,  and  was  about  to 
become  my  own  executioner.  Is  it  possible,  that  I  could  ever  have 
been  so  far  under  the  influence  of  these  common  and  designing  men  ? 

It  was  a  delightful  evening,  and  as  the  clouds  sailed  across  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  twinkled  behind  them,  I  sat  upon  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
er Hudson,  admiring  the  noble  river.  I  thought  over  the  vicissitudes 
of  my  life,  smce  I  entered  the  profession  ;  nearly  ten  years  had  elapsed, 
and  I,  (assuredly  I  had  no  occasion  for  personal  vanity,)  but  still  I 
was  in  the  full  vigor  of  active  manhood,  with  every  sense  unimpaired, 
and  with  boundless  ambition  to  be  useful,  and  to  make  that  usefulness 
felt  in  rny  every-day  life ;  yet  I  was  obliged  at  the  very  period  when 
this  activity  and  these  senses  should  have  made  me  most  useful  as  a 
surgeon,  to  leave  the  very  place  where  my  services  were  most  needed, 
and  to  incur  the  slander  of  my  professional  brethren,  because  I  in- 
fringed an  absurd  and  selfish  rule  of  ethics,  that  only  originated  in 
jealous  mediocrity  and  incapacity.  The  very  course  adoj^ted  by  these 
men,  most  effectually  advertised  themselves,  and  they  even  demanded 
and  received  the  public  money  for  this  purpose  under  the  guise  of 
charity,  when  a  positive  defect  in  the  eye-sight  of  one  of  them  should 
have  forbidden  a  conscientious  man  to  operate  at  all ;  they  never  failed 
to  use  the  meanest  innuendoes  and  positive  falsehood  to  blacken  the 
character,  and  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  young  and 
competent  surgeon.  They  invariably  depressed  the  cataract,  because 
they  had  not  the  skill  to  extract  it,  and  the  recovery  of  the  patient  was 
the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  after  perhaps  a  prolonged  mercurial 
course  to  "help  the  absorption  of  the  cataract!"  Then  with  a  blinded 
eye,  or  perhaps,  both,  and  an  impaired  constitution,  the  life-long  invalid 
might  thank  God  for  his  escape,  and  praise  the  skillful  surgeons  of  the 
Eye  Infirmary !  My  step  became  prouder,  and  my  soul  felt  lighter 
when  I  walked  the  deck  and  thought  over  all  this,  and  felt  my  ca- 
pacity and  my  honesty ;  my  diploma  I  heartily  despised,  but  my  rights 
as  a  humane,  moderately  competent,  and  honest  man,  I  felt  to  my  fin- 
gers' ends  and  my  heart's  core. 

The  boat  arrived  at  one  o'clock,  and  I  walked  up  the  silent  street, 
and  tried  to  sleep  a  little  before  the  hour  for  receiving  my  visitors. 
At  the  breakfast-table  I  w^as  politely  addressed  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  whose  dress,  manners,  and  conversation  showed  him  to  be 
a  man  of  varied  and  elegant  attainment ;  I  subsequently  learned  on 
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receiving  an  invitation  to  his  table,  that  he  was  the  celebrated  Hugh 
Ashbnrner,  of  East-Indian  fame,  and  shall  have  more  to  say  of  him 
hereafter ;  he  was  then  evidently  some  seventy  years  of  age,  and  so 
fascinated  and  charmed  me  by  his  conversational  power,  that  the  table 
was  deserted  and  we  remained  talking  till  I  received  a  message  that  a 
lady  wished  me  to  see  her  child.  I  was  in  an  excellent  humor  ;  my 
elegant  and  accomplished  companion  at  the  table  had  recognized  me 
as  a  gentleman,  and  for  the  moment  made  me  forget  that  I  was  a  peri- 
patetic eye-surgeon,  outside  the  pale  of  ethics  of  "  the  N'ew-York  Eye 
Infirmary,"  and  quite  likely  to  be  considered  a  mountebank  by  the 
farmer's  wife  or  daughter  awaiting  me.  I  felt  at  perfect  ease  as  I 
walked  into  the  parlor,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  a  modest 
and  elegantly-dressed  lady,  accompanied  by  her  nurse  holding  an  in- 
fant of  perhaps  a  year  old  in  her  arms  ;  she  addressed  me  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  assured  me  that  "  nothing  but  a  mother's  anxiety  would  have 
induced  her  to  trouble  me  with  so  trifling  an  affair."  She  "  had  ob- 
served a  peculiarity  in  her  infant's  eyes,  and  although  she  trusted  I 
would  find  it  of  little  consequence,  still  as  her  husband  was  in  Europe, 
she  felt  a  double  responsibifity,  and  had  brought  it  for  me  to  look  at." 
I  assured  her  that  I  hoped  my  serious  services  were  unnecessary,  as 
infants  were  bad  subjects  for  surgical  operations  on  the  eye,  and  made 
some  other  soothing  remark,  whilst  the  nurse  should  arouse  it  from  a 
temporary  slumber,  and  bring  it  to  the  window  for  the  benefit  of  the 
light.  I  had  myself  placed  a  chair  for  her  and  remained  standing, 
whilst  she  walked  to  and  fro  and  talked  it  awake.  I  was  standing 
with  my  back  to  the  light,  very  anxious  to  see  the  nature  of  my  first 
case,  and  secretly  hoping,  it  might  be  the  precursor  of  a  good  fee, 
when  the  nurse  suddenly  turned  in  the  farthest  and  darkest  corner 
of  the  room,  and  I  caught  the  light  reflected  from  the  child's  eyes. 
My  heart  sank  within  me,  and  I  must  have  changed  countenance  on 
perceiving  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  opinion  I  should  be 
obliged  to  give  to  the  young  mother.  It  was  that  horrid  species  of 
rapid  cancer  called  Fungus  Hcematodes^  a  dreadful  and  utterly  in- 
curable disease,  originating  we  know  not  how,  which  commences  by 
some  change  in  one  of  the  inner  linings  of  the  eye-ball,  (that  which 
reflects  the  rays  entering  through  the  pupil,)  turning  it  to  a  silvery 
lustre,  precisely  like  that  of  the  same  membrane  in  the  cat. 

The  mother  observed  my  serious  manner,  and  somewhat  eagerly  in- 
quired my  opinion ;  by  this  time  the  nurse  had  approached  me  with 
the  child,  and  I  saw  the  arborescent  irregularity  of  the /V^tz^ws  growth 
now  just  starting  from  the  centre  of  the  concave  or  silvery  lining — the 
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Tapetum^  as  surgeons  call  this  lustrous  membrane.  I  prolonged  the 
exammation  a  few  seconds,  not  because  it  was  necessary,  but  to  gather 
my  thoughts,  so  as  to  be  able  calmly  to  address  the  poor  mother,  for 
I  had  but  one  thing  to  say,  namely,  that  all  treatment  was  unavailing, 
the  disease  in  a  few  months  must  destroy  the  child.  I  walked  once  or 
twice  up  and  down  the  floor,  but  I  could  not  say  it.  I  evaded  the 
renewed  question,  and  asked  her,  how  soon  her  husband  was  expected ; 
she  looked  displeased,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  smile  on  her  face.  In  an 
instant  my  sensitiveness  to  my  position  was  all  alive  ;  I  fancied  she 
thought  I  wished  to  frighten  her  in  order  to  get  a  good  fee.  I  re- 
solved to  write  my  ojDinion  and  seal  it,  and  request  her  to  show  it  to 
her  husband.  I  therefore  soothingly  told  her,  the  disease  was  of  rather 
a  serious  nature,  and  as  I  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  treat- 
ment, I  would  give  my  opinion  in  writing,  and  advised  her,  to  shovv  it 

to  the  excellent  and  venerable  Dr.  W ,  who  resided  in  the  town. 

A  number  of  patients  were  now  in  waiting,  and  I  felt  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  my  character,  as  I  saw  several  cases  re- 
quiring operation.  Accordmgly  I  wrote  out  my  opinion  with  my  re- 
grets  of   the   sad  nature   of  the   case,  and   my  desire   she   should 

show  it  to  Dr.  W .     The  lady  ofiered  me  my  fee,  which  I  received 

only  because  it  would  have  been  a  bad  example  to  decline  it  in  pre- 
sence of  the  other  patients.  I  remembered  the  smile  and  followed  her 
into  the  hall  with  the  view  of  returning  it ;  she  was  reading  the  note  ; 
I  waited  till  she  had  finished  it,  and  on  looking  up,  she  smiled  again 
complacently,  and  assured  me  I  was  entirely  mistaken,  as  two  medical 
gentlemen  had  already  seen  it  and  said,  the  "  child  would  grow  out 
of  it."  The  smile  saved  me  my  fee ;  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  not  angrily, 
but  I  confess  it,  with  less  sympathy.  I  felt  my  honesty  and  knew  that 
I  understood  these  cases,  because  I  had  studied  my  profession  thoroughly 
and  sought  them  in  the  hospital.  I  felt,  too,  that  more  respect  was 
due  my  manner ;  nay,  I  may  as  well  say  it,  I  thought  a  delicately  nur- 
tured mother  and  a  lady,  should  have  realized  the  difierence  in  her 
advisers ;  alas !  I  did  not,  even  till  years  after,  know  how  disgraceful 
it  was  to  seek  business,  ay,  even  to  seek  honestly  to  do  good  to  others, 
and  to  support  a  family  by  the  profession  of  your  choice.  Christ  spat 
upon  the  ground  and  anointed  the  nebulous  eyes  of  the  bUnd  man  ; 
yet  was  he  not  abused  for  it  by  the  pharasaical — doctors  ?  and  did 
not  his  benevolence  help  forward  his  crucifixion  ?  The  poor  mother 
had  doubtless  had  her  lesson,  and  she  was  not  to  blame  if  her  observa- 
tion of  the  too  frequent  empirical  conduct  of  my  brethren  had  made 
her  suspicious ;  besides,  it  was  her  only  little  darling ;  and  how  could 
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she  believe  that  those  dear  eyes  shone  with  such  new  lustre,  to  betoken 
its  death  ?  It  could  not  be  true ;  every  pulse  of  a  mother's  heart  de- 
nied it ;  and  why  should  she  trust  a  stranger,  when  her  neighbors  con- 
tradicted him  ? 

Before  I  made  my  next  visit  to  this  pleasant  little  town,  I  heard 
from  others  of  my  disgrace  ;  it  followed  me  even  to  the  city ;  the  child 

was  taken  to  the  venerable  Dr.  W ;  but  he  had  never  seen  the 

disease,  and  quieted  the  mother's  fears  by  assuring  her  I  had  probably 
mistaken  the  case,  and  the  child  would  grow  out  of  it. 

The  father  returned,  and  on  hearing  the  conflicting  opinions,  thought 
proper  to  bring  the  little  patient  to  the  Eye  Infirmary;  there,  he 
of  course  received  the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and  hopelessness 
of  the  disease :  it  died  within  six  months,  and  my  sorrowful  first  case 
of  peripatetic  consultation,  added  largely  to  my  reputation.  Alas  ! 
poor  humanity !  we  live  on  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

By  this  time,  however,  I  had  made  a  number  of  visits  there,  and 
elsewhere,  and  performed  many  successful  operations.  The  blind  had 
had  been  made  to  see ;  cataracts  had  been  removed ;  crooked  eyes 
set  straight ;  weeping  tear-ducts  made  dry ;  fallen  lids  elevated,  and 
sound  advice  given  to  drunkards  with  rheumy  ones,  and  others  semi- 
paralytic  from  tobacco.  Always  the  family  physician  was  invited  to 
witness  the  operations,  and  wherever  I  became  acquainted,  all  the 
neighboring  physicians.  I  adopted  the  custom  of  invariably  giving 
written  opinions  and  prescriptions,  with  injunctions  to  show  them  to 
the  family  physician.  This  course  I  knew  must  in  time  triumph,  and 
elevate  me  above  the  malice  of  incompetence  and  hypocrisy.  Country 
people  reason  more  correctly,  and  are  not  so  completely  bound  up, 
body  and  soul,  in  the  "  family  doctor,"  as  citizens :  they  buy  their 
dry-goods  and  groceries  where  they  choose,  and  why  should  they  not 
buy  a  medical  opinion,  or  a  surgical  operation  ?  I  determined  to  bide 
my  time,  and  rely  upon  the  quahty  of  my  goods  to  protect  my  cha- 
racter. Another  opinion,  however,  did  quite  as  much  as  this  sad  one, 
to  elevate  my  character. 

A  few  months  after  this  visit,  whilst  again  at  this  place,  I  received  a 

very  polite  note  from  Mr.  W ,  a  clergyman,  residing  some  sixteen 

miles  from  the  Httle  city,  desiring  me  to  let  him  know  when  my  leisure 
would  permit  me  to  visit  him  and  examine  his  eyes ;  as  my  visit  was 
to  cease  the  next  day,  I  replied  that  I  would  see  him  in  the  morning 
of  that  day.  I  had  performed  several  successful  operations,  and  re- 
ceived my  fees  in  hand.  I  went  to  bed  dreaming  of  Lizars'  Anatomy, 
and  a  set  of  eye  instruments,  which  I  coveted,  but  could  not  hitherto 
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afford.  I  intended,  moreover,  to  surprise  some  body  with  a  superb 
silk  dress,  and  beautiful  lace-collar — for  I  had  studied  her  complexion, 
and  knew  exactly  what  would  become  it. 

The  morning  was  full  of  joy  ;  earth,  air,  and  sky,  seemed  glad  ;  I 
sat  in  my  hired  barouche,  and  began  to  feel  like  a  real  surgeon ;  several 
times  I  placed  my  hand  on  my  vest  pocket  to  feel  if  its  deUghtful  and 
unusual  plethora  continued ;  it  warmed  my  very  liver  ;  and  I  honestly 
believe  it  would  do  more  to  cure  many  a  case  of  chronic  hepatitis, 
than  mercurial  piUs  and  a  plaster ;  I  had  frequently  remarked  before, 
that  a  small  fee  would  quiet  the  pulse  and  procure  sleep  better  than 
morphine.  I  fancied  the  birds  sang  more  joyously,  and  the  plough- 
men walked  more  briskly  in  the  furrow.  The  little  children  saluted 
me  as  they  went  to  school,  and  received  the  most  benevolent  smile  (it 
is  not  a  very  enticing  one)  in  return.  Oh !  how  I  wished  for  some 
candies  !  I  resolved  never  again  to  ride  without  them.  I  saw  a  poor 
old  gray-headed  black  man  at  the  tavern,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
slipping  a  quarter  in  his  hand,  and  giving  another  to  the  stableman, 
to  pay  for  rubbing  down  the  horses,  which  of  course  was  the  best  way 
to  insure  its  neglect ;  but  such  was  my  way,  and  is  even  yet. 

I  walked  up  a  grassy  lane  to  a  neat  httle  white  house,  which  I  was 
told  was  the  parsonage.  With  primitive  simplicity  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  patient  himself.  He  was  a  vigorous  man  of  about  fifty- 
five  or  sixty,  with  a  very  large  mtellectual  development,  and  fine  head 
of  hair ;  at  a  glance,  I  perceived  that  both  of  the  cornea  (the  pellucid 
part,  or  window  of  the  eye)  were  nearly  opaque,  (nebulous,  as  we 
say,)  from  long-continued  inflammation.  In  its  natural  state,  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood  never  visit  these  parts  of  the  eyes — they  are 
nourished  alone  by  the  white  blood.  His,  were  mottled  with  spots 
like  burned  oyster-sheU — deposits  from  the  red  blood  that  had  so  long 
rioted  there.  The  case  was  so  nearly  hopeless,  that  I  was  again  heart- 
sick at  the  necessity  of  saying  so. 

But  I  soon  found  I  had  come  to  see  no  ordinary  man.  In  a  glorious 
voice  he  welcomed  me,  and  thanked  me  Tvdth  such  courtesy  for  my 
"kind  attention"  to  his  request,  that  I  felt  he  would  bear  the  announce- 
ment like  a  philosopher.  He  at  once,  with  a  graceful  apology  for 
"  intruding  the  subject  before  I  had  taken  some  refreshment,"  ad- 
dressed me  :  "  Doctor,  we  have  heard  of  you  so  often,  and  so  delight- 
fully, that  since  a  conversation  with  old  Mr.  V ,  on  whose  eyes 

you  operated  successfully  for  cataract,  I  could  not  rest  without  your 
opinion.  I  knew  it  would  be  a  conscientious  one,  and  rejoiced  that 
I  could  be  saved  the  necessity  of  visiting  you  at  the  city,  whore  I 
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was  resolved  to  go  to  see  some  of  your  celebrated  eye-surgeons. 
Your  doings  all  about  us  here,  have  left  me  nothing  to  desire,  and  I 
shall  abide  calmly  by  your  decision — for  you  will  not  misunderstand 
me,  sir — I  have  ample  reason  to  place  the  most  profound  reliance  on 
your  conscientiousness."  This  manly  address,  with  that  high  forehead 
and  a  temperament  that  governed  a  body  that  looked  as  though  it 
was  born  to  drink  in  pleasure  from  action  and  benevolence — although 
in  one  sense  it  gave  me  assurance,  yet  it  troubled  me  also  :  what  would 
he  feel  when  he  learned  that  the  human  face,  the  flying  bird,  the 
clouds,  the  trees,  and  glad  earth,  were  to  be  forever  shut  out  from 
him? 

I  took  his  hand,  and  led  him  to  a  chair ;  to  my  question  whether 
he  saw  the  hght  at  all,  (there  was  a  strong  sunlight,  and  he  had  a 
single  spot  of  one  cornea  as  large  as  a  buckshot,  tolerably  clear,  and 
a  little  on  one  side  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,)  he  replied  :  "  Oh !  yes ; 
God  is  still  merciful,  and  I  know  when  the  sun  shines ;  I  yet  see  it. 
and  the  privilege  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  me ;  if  you  could — Doctor — I 
have  thought — "  (and  he  slightly  lowered  his  full  and  manly  voice) 
"  that  you  might  increase  it  by  an  artificial  pupil."  He  paused,  and 
I  saw  that  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  his  almost  hopeless 
state :  he  showed  his  rehance  on  me ;  I  would  gladly  have  escaped 
from  his  presence,  because  no  man  who  heard  that  voice,  and  those 
words,  "God  is  still  merciful,  and  I  know  when  the  sun  shines" — ^no 
true  man  would  dare  risk  the  consequence  of  an  operation,  especially 
in  tissues  so  long  subject  to  inflammation — the  work  of  a  second  might 
forever  reduce  him  to  total  darkness. 

I  hesitated,  and  replied :  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  think  an  operation 
would  be  warrantable ;  if  there  were  double  the  amount  of  cornea 
pellucid,  and  you  were  a  little  younger,  it  might  be  tried  with  less 
risk ;  but  I  should  not  dare  to  do  it ;  you  might  be  reduced  to  total 
darkness.  In  a  moment  he  took  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  warmly, 
replied :  "  Just  hke  what  I  heard,  always  prudent,  always  true ;  come, 
my  dear  sir,  let  us  take  a  cup  of  tea,  and  have  a  Httle  chat ;  thank 
God,  there  is  enough  to  keep  the  mind  busy.  What  have  you  new  in 
the  city  ?  A  poor  blind  parson  among  the  hills  must  be  inquisitive — 
but  what  have  you  done  with  the  horses  ?  we  have  plenty  of  hay  and 
oats,  and  a  couple  of  stalls  for  a  friend ;  how  could  I  be  so  thought- 
less !  pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  my  selfishness.  Mary !  Mary !  go 
and  tell  Robert  to  take  the  Doctor's  horses  to  the  stable.  You  will 
stay  to  dinner,  of  course."  I  assured  him  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  converse  a  couple  of  hours,  and  to  take  a  cup  of  tea, 
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and  that  my  horses  were  provided  for ;  though  I  must  return  at 
twelve,  to  be  in  time  for  the  afternoon  boat,  and  I  wished  to  see  a 
couple  of  my  patients  in  town,  before  I  went  home. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  this  excellent 
man's  character ;  he  possessed  glorious  eloquence  ;  we  went  over  a 
hundred  things — the  book  of  Job,  some  of  the  Psalms,  Shakspeare 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Pope's  Essay,  and  dear,  delightful 
Burns's  Mary  in  Heaven,  and  his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  were  all 
quoted  from  memory,  and  I  forgot  myself  so  completely,  that  I  never 
thought  of  the  hour  till  one  o'clock.  The  poor  blind  eyes,  too,  were 
never  once  alluded  to.  I  actually  forgot  them,  till  I  came  to  take  his 
hand,  and  his  noble  voice  tren3!ble.d  a  little,  as/lie  said :  "  God  bless 
you  ;  think  sometimes  of  the  poor' blind  pafson;  good-by,  good-by." 
I  wish  some  of  my  brethren  could  have  been  there ;  I  think  it  would 
have  done  them  good.  Some  day,  I  will  tell  you  more  of  him,  and 
the  Peripatetic.  Z. 


Art.  LXXII. — A  noble  Letter  from  a  retired  Physician. 

We  need  make  no  apology  to  the  earnest  reader  for  inserting  this 
letter ;  to  the  writer  we  have  only  to  say  that  he  has  himself  to  thank 
for  it.  Firstly.  Because  he  has  left  us  so  long  without  a  more  formal 
effort,  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Secondly.  Because  he  speaks 
our  own  sentiments  so  much  better  than  we  could  do  it  ourself 

Dear  Dixon  :  I  have  been  disappointed  so  far,  in  not  receiving  the 
January  No.  of  The  Scalpel,  expecting  something  racy  upon  the 
subject  of  moral  insanity.  What  are  you  Gothamite  Medicos  driving 
at  ?  It  appears  to  be  the  new  doctrine  that  if  a  man  is  proved  to  be 
a  great  rascal,  he  is  insane.^  and  if  msane,  of  course  not  amenable  to 
criminal  laws  ;  and  that  to  prove  this  privileged  legal  condition,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  show  that  he  is  an  uncommon  rascal,  a  double-dis- 
tilled villain,  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  immunities  of  that  interesting 
class  of  society.  Of  course  you  understand  me  as  alluding  to  the  tes- 
timony of  those  two  Gamaliels  who  lately  expounded  the  "  Law  and 
the  Prophets"  in  the  trial  of  Huntington.  You  appear  to  be  an 
amiable  set  of  people,  you  Gothamites ;  it  seems  as  though  every 
man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbor ;  murder  appears  to  be  one  of 
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the  improvements  of  your  "  high  state  of  civilization,"  a  result  of 
your  "progress."  Well,  what  other  fruit  ought  you  to  expect  to 
pluck  from  the  tree  that  your  practical  religion,  and  your  practical 
politics,  and  your  practical  refinement  have  so  charmingly  concurred 
m  planting,  and  in  watering,  and  pruning,  and  nursing  for  the  last 
fifty  years  ?  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  fear  not  the  possibility  of  mis-interpreting  it  as  I  find 
it  taught  in  full  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  the  systems  of 
orthodox  character  which  now  pervade  the  world,  I  neither  believe 
nor  respect,  and  if  there  is  any  progress  towards  human  perfectibility, 
I  indulge  the  faint  hope  that  they  may  yet  be  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  "  Christian''^  mantle  is  made  to  cover  all  the  agglom- 
erated blackness  lurking  in  the  most  depraved  specimens  of  the 
human  heart.  Talk  about  the  sale  of  indulgences  as  being  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  the  monstrous  iniquities  of  the  old  Church,  it  was  never 
in  more  general  and  pernicious  operation  than  the  same  thing  is  noio 
in  this  present  age  of  "  evangelical "  religion.  ISTeither  you  nor  any 
other  man  dare  dispute  the  assertion,  that  if  one  will  buy  an  indul- 
gence, that  is,  unite  himself  with  some  church  in  good  standing,  and 
at  the  same  time  "  put  money  in  his  purse,"  he  may  live  in  the  daily 
transgression  of  all  those  precepts  taught  by  the  great  and  good 
founder  of  the  Church,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  not  only  without 
blame,  but  often  with  approval.     I  have  often  thought  of  the  witticism 

on  one  of  my  prescriptions,  by  old  Dr.  W ,  formerly  of  New- York  : 

my  patient  in  consulting  him,  said  that  I  told  him  (the  patient)  he 
might,  or  ought,  to  take  a  little  good  brandy  with  his  dinner.  "  Oh !" 
said  the  Doctor,  "that's  because  he  likes  it  himself;"  and  so,  when  I 
have  ever  felt  inclined  to  blo>me  the  eager  and  all-engrossing  pursuit 
of  wealth,  or  to  inveigh  against  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  it,  and  to 
complain  of  the  deafness  of  the  modern  world  to  the  proofs  of  the 
inevitably  demoralizing  result  of  the  unchecked  passion  to  be  rich, 
over  every  other  desire  or  aspiration,  I  distinctly  hear  the  remark  : 
"  Oh !  that's  because  he  is  poor."  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
more  consonant  with  a  man's  self-respect,  to  hold  his  tongue.  But 
when  this  setting  gold  above  every  thing  else,  descends  from  the 
Church  and  the  holy  places,  through  the  gaudy  halls  of  the  codfish 
aristocracy,  till  it  lodges  in,  and  becomes  the  animus  of  skulls  largely 
developed  in  the  organ  of  destructiveness,  it  seems  as  though  one 
ought  to  brave  the  sneer  and  cry  out,  is  reform  possible  ?  Yes.  A 
writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Tribune^  while  treating  the  subject  of 
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the  ridiculous  i^assion  for  exjoensive  disj^lay,  peryading  all  ranks,  and 
whieli  I  consider  one  of  the  main-springs  of  the  evil — certainly  one  of 
the  results  of  the  all-engrossing  passion  to  be  rich — says  that  if  fifty 
of  the  leading  fashionables  would  combine  to  set  their  faces  against 
it,  the  evil  could  be  cured.  The  writer  is  in  an  error  respecting  the 
necessary  number ;  the  thing  can  never  be  effected  in  that  way. 
Fifty  Xapoleons  would  never  have  ruled  France  and  Europe  as  he 
did.  It  requires  but  one ;  more  than  one  would  defeat  the  scheme. 
ISTow  is  there  not  one  of  the  millionaire  merchants  of  the  avenues^  who 
has  intelligence  enough,  self-respect  enough,  benevolence  enough, 
patriotism  enough,  and  though  last,  not  least,  desire  for  lionoroMe 
distinction  enough,  to  send  at  once  all  of  his  gaudy  furniture,  if  he 
has  any,  together  with  all  of  his  wife's  expensive  dress  adornments  to 
an  auction  house — furnish  at  once  with  the  plainest  made,  but  neatest 
and  most  convenient  articles,  taking  care  that  his  wife's  toilet,  as  well 
as  his  own,  should  not  on  any  account,  or  in  any  respect  conform  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  be  composed  of  the  best  materials  and 
fashioned  to  suit  their  individual  figures  and  features ;  and  then  issue 
their  cards  of  invitation  for  a  party.  This  would  be  like  a  "  grain  of 
corn  sown  on  good  ground ;"  and  the  reform  of  one  of  the  loudest 
cr}dng  abuses  of  the  present  time,  would  be  commenced  and  com- 
pleted before  you  could  reckon  the  time  that  would  elapse  between 
the  two.  I  wish  to  embrace  all  necessary  particulars  ;  my  reformer 
ought  to  have  a  daughter,  good-looking  if  possible,  at  any  rate  of  a 
good,  or  faultless  figure,  to  act  as  fugle-woman  for  the  young,  dressed 
according  to  the  above  principle  ;  also  a  son ;  if  he  has  them  not,  let 
him  borrow  them  for  the  occasion.  I  have  been  a  little  exercised 
in  my  mind,  brother  Scalpel,  respecting  some  of  the  particulars  of 
the  old  gentleman's  dress,  but  incline  strongly  to  recommend,  that 
if  he  has  a  good  leg,  he  should  appear  in  the  old-fashioned  knee- 
breeches,  black,  and  black  stockings ;  no  ornaments  for  any  of  the 
household,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  handsome  watches.  There 
should  be  no  furniture  in  the  parlors  above  the  carpets,  except  the 
necessary  chairs  and  sofas,  but  large,  plainly  framed  mirrors ;  these 
would  be  indispensable,  for  all  the  world  assembled  ought  to  have  the 
most  perfect  facility  of  viewing  the  contrast  between  the  most  de- 
basing folly,  and  the  highest  exhibition  of  the  influence  of  good  sense 
and  correct  taste.  And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  hereby  commission 
you  to  look  out  this  Napoleon  of  reform,  to  instruct  him  in  his  duties 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary — much  instruction  will  not  be  necessary 
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when  you  find  the  right  man— and  to  inform  him  that  the  morning 
after  his  party  he  may  inclose  me  his  check  for  |1000  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  saving  him  the  trouble  of  writing  many  such  checks,  and 
for  pointing  out  to  him  the  path  to  glory. 

Feb.  16th.  Thus  far  I  wrote,  and  then  thought  I  would  save  a  small 
space  till  the  evening  mail  should  come  in,  but  we  received  no  mail, 
and  as  for  certain  reasons  I  don't  wish  to  send  this  till  I  receive  one, 
and  the  scribbling  devil  having  got  into  my  cap,  I  have  no  other  than 
my  usual  resource,  that  is,  John  Gilpin  like,  to  cling  to  the  mane  of 
my  hobby-horse  and  let  him  run  himself  and  me  into  the  ground. 
When  I  began  I  expected  to  write  nothing  but  bosh ;  but  have  ended 
by  making  myself  a  convert  to  the  belief  of  my  own  nonsense — no 
unusual  thing  you  know.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  universally  prevail- 
ing passion  for  display  is  in  a  great  measure  the  parent  of  the  horrible 
demoralization  of  the  day.  In  the  first  place  it  debases  the  object 
which  induces  men  to  exert  their  faculties ;  and  when  men  worship 
a  degraded  god,  or  rather  form  an  idol  of  their  own  to  adore,  they 
offer  it  impure  sacrifices.  These  oblations,  among  the  more  success- 
ful and  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  refined  votaries  of  Mammon,  may  fall 
short  of  the  blood  of  men,  literally  ;  but  in  another  class,  reckoned  a 
degree  lower  in  the  moral,  because  they  are  so  in  the  social  status, 
they  will  naturally  include  every  species  of  what  men  have  been  hith- 
erto in  the  habit  of  calling  crime.  If  there  is  one  passion  more  gen- 
erally characteristic  of  the  creature  man,  than  another,  it  is  this  passion 
for  display.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  labors  of  the  most  refined  and 
amiable  philosopher,  in  the  paint  and  feathers  of  the  savage,  and  in  the 
gaudy  trappings  of  assumed  refinement.  Can  the  delicate  sentiment 
of  moral  rightmindedness,  which  prompts  the  repairing  of  an  injury,  on 
the  principle  of  a  two-fold  restoration,  and  of  the  yielding  the  higher 
seats  of  honor  to  others,  exist  in  connection  with  such  a  propensity  ? 
One  or  the  other  must  relinquish  the  occupancy,  and  as  long  as  the 
pulpit  and  the  press  kneel  to  the  glittering  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  wealth,  you  need  not  expect  the  triumph  of  the  moral  sentiment ;  it 
shines  not ;  no  trumpet  announces  its  march,  and  in  fact,  its  existence 
is  practically  considered,  a  fable  ;  but  without  it,  what  is  man  ?  simply 
a  thief,  a  robber,  or  a  murderer,  according  to  circumstances,  whether 
clothed  in  silk  or  shivering  in  rags. 
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Art.  LXXIII. — Important  case  of  alleged  Mal-Practice.  Charles 
M.  Steele^  by  his  next  friend^  Maria  Steele^  against  R.  S.  JVewton, 
M.P.,  Defendant.  Tried  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati., 
Novemher  term.,  before  0.  M.  Spencer.,  Judge, 

This  case  was  a  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus 
across  the  condyles.  The  joint,  ten  months  after,  had  perfect  motion  ; 
but  the  arm  was  partially  atrophised,  and  the  wrist-joint  "  abducted." 
Damages  laid  at  $3000. 

We  can  not  give  the  case  in  full  to  our  readers ;  our  space  will  not 
allow.  It  was  similar  in  all  its  essential  features  to  the  celebrated 
Green  Point  case,  where  Dr.  Snell  was  prosecuted,  in  which  our 
readers  will  remember  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  the  teeth  and  eyes 
of  all  the  evidence,  against  the  defendant,  and  the  sound  and  enlight- 
ened charge  of  Judge  Strong.  In  this  case,  a  more  honest  jury 
came  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  The  Judge's  charge  was  more  than  righteous;  it  was 
dignified  and  scientific ;  we  would  have  all  ignorant  and  selfish  per- 
sons and  paupers,  who  expect  to  make  fortunes  out  of  unfortunate 
surgeons  who  may  be  foolish  enough  to  attend  their  children  or  them- 
selves without  a  bond  of  immunity,  to  read  the  following  portion  of 
Judge  Spencer's  lucid  charge  to  the  jury ;  their  future  prospects  are 
vanishing ;  it  will  be  good  policy  henceforth  to  take  better  care  of 
their  children  ;  breaking  bones  and  suits  for  damages  won't  pay. 
Maria  Steele  signs  her  marJc  /  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  she  was 
very  ignorant,  and  badly  advised. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant,  Messrs.  Ketchum  and  Headington, 
thus  summed  up  the  case,  and  it  is  most  admirably  done : 

1 .  What  is  the  responsibility  assumed  by  a  physician  or  surgeon  in 
taking  charge  of  a  case  ?  He  does  not  undertake  to  effect  a  cure  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  lawyer  may  undertake  to  gain  a  case  for  a  chent. 
If  the  law  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  this,  it  would  deter  com- 
petent ]3ersons  from  practising,  and  only  the  reckless  and  unskillful, 
who  could  not  see  the  danger,  would  engage  in  the  practice  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  would  prevent  that  kind  of  practice  which  con- 
sists in  a  choice  of  two  evils. 

2.  The  law  requires  the  surgeon  to  possess  ordinary  skill.,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  treatment  of  the  particular  case  in  hand,  and 

3.  To  exercise  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  attending  upon  and 
treating  the  case ;  and  therefore, 
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4.  In  order  to  make  out  a  case,  entitling  a  plaintiff  to  recover 
against  a  physician,  he  must  show : 

That  in  some  respect,  which  he  must  be  able  to  point  out,  his  treat- 
ment was  such,  that  a  majority  of  physicians  of  ordinary  skill  would, 
at  the  time^  have  pronounced  it  improper,  (not  that  they  may  see 
afterward  that  it  was  so,)  or  that  he  did  not  bestow  that  amount  of 
attention  and  care  upon  the  case,  which  a  majority  of  physicians  of 
ordinary  carefulness  and  skill  would  have  done,  and  he  must  satisfy 
the  jury  that  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes,  and  from  no  other ^ 
an  injury  ensued. 

These  principles  of  law  are  so  plain  that  they  will  relieve  the  jury 
from  the  main  difficulty  in  the  case,  which  is  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  injury  complained  of.  This  involves  the  very  difficult  process 
of  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  or  vice  versa,  where  the  connection 
between  them  is  involved  in  uncertainty  and  doubt.  After  thousands 
of  years  of  advancement  medical  science  is  but  an  approximation  to 
the  truth ;  nothing  in  its  results  can  be  known  with  positive  certainty. 
I^ew  principles  are  being  continually  discovered — unexpected  results 
are  being  constantly  encountered.  No  two  cases  are  in  all  respects 
exactly  alike,  and  the  treatment  must  vary  accordingly. 

The  arguments  of  both  Mr  Headington  and  Judge  Hoadly  were 
sound  and  convincing.  The  arguments  having  been  closed.  Judge 
Spencer  delivered  an  elaborate  charge  to  the  jury,  setting  forth  the 
rights  and  obligations  of^^the  respective  parties,  of  which  our  space 
will  not  admit.     The  Judge  remarked  : 

"  The  action,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  founded  ujDon  any  special 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  to  effect  a  cure  in  any 
event,  or  to  employ  any  particular  degree  of  skill  and  care  for  that 
end,  or  any  particular  treatment.  But  it  is  founded  on  a  general 
engagement  to  render  his  services  in  the  case  as  physician  and  surgeon ; 
in  which  event,  the  defendant  was  bound  in  law,  to  exercise  ordinary 
care,  skill,  and  attention,  in  effecting  a  cure  ;  nothing  more.  That  is, 
such  as  men  of  ordinary  prudence,  diligence,  and  intelligence,  in  the 
same  profession,  would  apply  in  like  cases. 

"To  enable  the  plaintiff,  then,  to  recover,  he  must  establish,  to  your 
satisfaction,  at  least  two  propositions  :  1st.  That  the  permanent  injury 
complained  of  was  such  as  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  proper 
treatment  of  the  case,  or  was  the  result  of,  or  materially  contributed 
to  by,  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  defendant.  2d.  That 
the  mode  of  treatment  resorted  to  was  improper  and  unusual,  accom- 
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paniecl  by  less  skill,  care,  and  attention,  than  are  ordinarily  bestowed 
in  like  cases. 

"  Testimony  has  been  offered  on  the  j^art  of  the  plaintiff  to  show  an 
improper  adjustment  of  splints  at  different  times,  and  a  want  of  oppor- 
tune dressings  on  one  or  two  occasions  ;  but  any  neglect,  on  either  of 
these  accounts,  is  not  now  seriously  relied  upon  by  the  plaintiff  to 
charge  defendant.  The  theory  upon  which  the  plaintiff's  case  is 
founded,  and  upon  which  a  recovery  is  expected,  is,  in  substance, 
this  :  That  the  contraction  of  the  fingers,  and  withering  or  shrinking 
of  the  plaintiff's  forearm,  result  from  a  weak  or  paralyzed  condition 
of  its  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons,  or  some  of  them,  brought  about 
by  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  forearm,  either  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration* — an  inflammation  either  superinduced  or  greatly 
aggravated  by  an  improper  bandaging  of  the  arm,  by  the  defendant, 
during  the  course  of  treatment,  and  especially  on  the  first  application 
of  the  bandage.  The  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory  consists,  first, 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  boy  himself,  corroborated  by  his 
mother  and  another  witness,  that  on  the  day  after  the  accident,  he 
felt  the  bandages  to  be  imcomfortahly  tight^  and  so  informed  the 
defendant ;  that,  on  removing  the  bandages,  the  hand  and  arm  were 
found  to  be  of  a  purphsh  color,  and  were  covered  with  large,  white 
blisters,  which,  in  time,  became  sores,  and  continued  for  some  weeks 
during  the  treatment.  Second,  the  testimony  of  experts  as  to  the  in- 
dications furnished  by  these  appearances,  and  the  probable  effect  of 
the  bandage  ai^plication. 

*  We  would  have  the  reader  observe  the  almost  perfect  parallehsm  between  this 
case  aad  the  Green  Point  case ;  the  Injury  was  precisely  the  same ;  in  both  cases  the 
counsel  seem  to  liave  attached  no  importance  to  the  failure  of  the  circulation  in  the 
hand,  from  the  injury  to  the  artery  hy  the  accident  itself.  This  was  absolutely  unsus- 
pected in  the  Green  Point  case  till  we,  as  medical  counsel  for  the  defendant,  discov- 
ered it ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  hand.  Un- 
til surgeons  are  allowed  to  instruct  the  court  and  jury  in  these  cases,  they  work  in  the 
dark,  and  justice  is  a  mere  farce.  Mark  ye,  gentlemen ;  we  don't  want  to  instruct  you 
in  moral  insanity,  but  simply  in  anatomy  and  the  use  of  arteries ;  which  arteries  create 
and  nourish  hands  and  fingers,  feet  and  toes ;  and  which  arteries  are  liable  to  be  torn 
across  by  the  fracture  of  bones,  and  compressed  by  the  thickening  of  the  tissues,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  injury;  this  the 
bandages  of  the  surgeon  can  never  do,  however  tight  they  may  be  applied,  although  he 
may  compress  the  veins,  as  we  all  know.  Henceforth,  therefore,  learn  wisdom  from 
Judge  Spencer's  lucid  charge,  and  submit  to  bo  instructed.  Surgeons !  take  an  indem- 
nity bond  or  never  treat  a  jpoor  patient :  they  are  always  surrounded  by  bad  and  ignor- 
ant advisers,  and  are  sadly  covetous  of  your  supposed  wealth. 
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All  this  the  plaintiff  utterly  failed  in  proving,  whilst  the  defendant 
proved  all  necessary  care  and  skill,  and  accordingly  gained  his  verdict. 
Another  suit,  for  libel  against  Dr.  Newton,  has  originated  out  of  this 
one. 


DE.      MOTT'S      inaugural. 

A  VERY  brilliant  address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  reelec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  the  Academy,  by  Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
The  fellows  listened  with  profound  attention,  and  were  highly  im- 
pressed by  its  eloquence ;  it  is  Hterally  rendered  : 

Geistlemen  :  After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  you  have  again 
thought  fit  to  do  me  the  honor  of  electing  me  your  presiding  officer ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  this  to  be  an  honor  quite  as  great  as  any 
that  I,  at  my  age,  can  reflect.  This  mark  of  your  regard  is  the  more 
agreeable  to  my  feelings,  because  it  was  equally  unexpected  and  un- 
sought. 

A  few  years  ago  some  trivial  events  occurred  to  disturb  our  har- 
mony. Some  of  our  professional  brethren  were  disposed  to  look  upon 
me  with  some  such  feeling  as  the  celebrated  English  Earl  of  Chester- 
field was  said  to  have  entertained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  do  not  like 
thee,  Dr.  Fell ;  the  reason  why,  I  can  not  tell,"  etc.,  and  I,  perhaps,  was 
inclined  to  reciprocate  the  compliment ;  but  in  the  words  of  a  greater 
than  Johnson  : 

"  Good  and  evil  report— 
Wo  live  them  down  if  we  deserve  them  not;" 

and  I  feel  your  kindly  sympathies  on  this  occasion,  as  one  of  those 
"  touches  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  watched  your  progress  during  my 
absence,  and  I  have  only  to  say  :  Perge^  et  esto  perpetua — Go  on,  and 
may  your  advance  be  perpetual. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  distinguished  services  this  Society  has 
rendered  already  to  science.  We  at  present  hold  a  rank  superior  to 
any  society  in  this  country,  and  at  no  distant  day,  even  in  comparison 
mth  Europe,  we  shall  be  nulli  secundus.  The  Institute  of  Paris  is 
the  only  one  from  which  we  should  copy.  We  claim  to  be  ahead  of 
the  great  Societies  of  England.  I  can  justly  claim  capacity  to  judge 
this  Institution,  for  I  was  among  its  earliest  founders,  and,  in  company 
mth  Drs.  Alex.  H.  Stevens  and  Isaac  Wood,  started  it  into  being ; 
and  if  I  can  say,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Geattan,  respecting  Irish 
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liberty,  "I  sat  by  its  cradle,"  I  trust  that  I  shall  never  be  called 
upon  to  complete  his  sentence  :  "  I  followed  its  hearse."  If  in  its  frolic- 
some youth  or  burly  childhood  it  hurts  any  of  us,  let  us  view  it  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  stalwart  backwoodsman,  who,  being  reproached 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  beaten  by  his  little  wife,  rej)lied  :  "  Let  her 
alone ;  it  amuses  her,  and  don't  hurt  me." 

The  rest  of  the  address  was  equally  eloquent,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  print  it. 


THE     BEAED     ARGUMENT, 

Why  do  you  allow  your  beard  to  grow  ?  said  a  smoothly-shaved 
gentleman  with  a  pair  of  light  blue  eyes,  and  beautiful  red  cheeks,  and 
a  light  blue  cravat,  and  a  sneer  on  his  lip,  to  a  dark-eyed,  swarthy, 
and  bronzed  young  man  with  a  glorious  beard  and  superb  moustache, 
the  eye  of  a  falcon,  and  the  nostril  of  a  war-horse  :  a  hard  worker  at 
his  trade,  that  of  a  printer,  and  the  father  of  two  children. 

To  improve  my  appearance,  said  he  ;  to  avoid  catarrhs,  to  please  my 
wife,  and  to  save  time ;  and  why  do  you  shave  ? 

Because  it  is  the  custom,  replied  he. 

I  think  you  are  mistaken,  replied  the  printer  ;  do  you  not  shave  be- 
cause you  fancy  it  improves  your  appearance  ? 

Why,  yes,  replied  the  shaven  gentleman,  that  too,  of  course,  is  part 
of  the  reason. 

The  printer,  like  most  truly  elegant  men,  was  a  natural  gentleman, 
and  made  no  further  reply ;  but  he  might  have  said  with  truth,  you 
have  told  two  falsehoods,  and  you  are  a  vain  man,  a  coward,  a  saucy 
man,  an  ignorant  man,  and  a  fool.  You  shave  because  your  beard  is 
a  light  color,  and  you  dare  not  wear  it ;  you  are  a  vain  man,  because 
you  shave  to  make  yourself  look  better,  therefore  you  have  told  two 
lies ;  you  are  an  ignorant  man,  because  the  color  of  your  beard  har- 
monizes with  that  of  your  eyes,  lips,  and  skin,  and  no  other  color 
would,  and  you  do  not  know  it ;  and  you  are  a  saucy  man,  because 
you  are  ignorant  and  sneered  at  me.  You  are  an  mdolent  man,  be- 
cause you  waste  a  half-hour  thrice  a  week,  patting  your  face  and  con- 
templating its  beauties,  whilst  I  am  at  work.  You  are  continually 
snuffling  with  a  catarrh  in  your  nose,  and  you  look  like  a  baby  with 
your  face  just  washed  by  your  mamma. 
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GROTESQUE   DEESSIISTG    OF    THE    YOUNG. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  see  the  mothers  dress  in  such  extravagant  styles 
as  our  streets  exhibit ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  pitiable  spectacle 
of  some  two  or  three  hundred  vulgarly  dressed  young  people  of  the 
feminine  gender  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  parading  the  streets 
on  some  gala  occasion  on  a  cutting  March  day.  We  witnessed  such 
an  exhibition  the  other  day,  and  were  it  not  for  our  professional  con- 
viction of  the  sad  consequences  to  their  bodies  and  morals,  we  should 
have  shouted  with  laughter.  Tobacco  and  brandy  are  bad  enough  m 
the  fathers  and  brothers ;  but  flowers,  hoops,  bare  arms,  thin  shoes, 
short  frocks,  and  molasses-candy  are  quite  as  bad  in  the  women  and 
children ;  when  you  come  to  add  boai'ding-schools,  "  natural  philo- 
sophy," and  the  polka,  they  are  worse  off  than  the  men.  Of  the  exhi- 
bition we  allude  to  we  do  not  know  the  purpose ;  whether  to  see  a 
live  mermaid  at  Barnum's  gratis,  or  to  receive  a  Fejee  Island  convert, 
we  are  not  advised :  if  the  former  were  veritably  there,  she  would  have 
no  cause  to  blush  at  the  scarcity  of  garments  our  mothers  used  to 
think  indispensable ;  and  if  the  latter,  we  are  quite  sure,  he  would  die 
of  envy.  So  grotesque  an  exhibition  of  finery  and  legs  we  never 
yet  witnessed ;  had  a  blind  woman  been  passing,  she  would  have  pro- 
bably done  as  the  poor  blind  Scotch  woman,  who  dropped  a  curtsey  to 
Madge  Wildfii-e,  when  she  was  dragging  Jeanie  Deans  up  the  aisle  of 
the  village-church,  because  she  was  conscious  that  something  very  fine 
and  ghttering  was  passing  by.  Poor  children !  is  it  any  wonder  our 
young  men  drink,  chew  tobacco,  and  gamble,  when  we  consider  that 
these  girls  are  to  be  their  wives  ? 


BURYING      THE     LIVING. 

There  is  an  infernal  abuse  of  wealth  and  Christianity  continually 
practised  in  this  city,  which  demands  legislative  mterference,  with  all 
the  rigors  of  the  law — it  is  an  outrage  on  humanity,  and  a  satire  on 
Christianity.  We  allude  to  the  boasted  plan  of  building  "  splendid 
warerooms"  below  the  pestiferous  gutters  of  the  streets,  and  under  the 
sidewalks.  What  right  has  a  man  who  has  wealth  enough  to  buUd  a 
house  for  his  family  and  a  stable  for  his  horses  above  ground,  who  en- 
joys the  protection  of  our  laws,  and  who  kneels  down  to  confess  his 
sins  before  God— the  canting  hypocrite  that  he  is: — what  right  has  he 
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to  compel  Ms  clerks,  his  sewing-girls,  and  his  porters,  to  show  liis 
gaudy  wares,  and  to  sew  his  carpets,  under  the  side-walk  ?  Where 
are  the  poisonous  exhalations  from  their  lungs  and  the  surfaces  of  theii- 
bodies  to  go  for  purification  ?  How  dare  he  let  in  the  blessed  hght  of 
the  sun  through  a  vile  grating  or  a  glass  vauU-M^t  upon  the  pale 
faces  of  his  victims,  to  show  the  results  of  his  infernal  avarice  !  Who 
is  to  repay  them  for  the  rheumatism,  the  pleurisies,  the  nebulous  and 
amaurotic  eyes,  and  the  tubercular  lungs  they  will  get  in  his  employ? 
Who  is  to  support  the  miserable  attenuated  children  who  may  escape 
death  only  to  drag  out  a  wretched  youth,  and  who  will  rear  a  still 
more  crippled  race  to  fill  the  orphan  and  lunatic  asylums  with  scrofu- 
lous and  idiotic  and  blind  children  ?  Out  upon  such  snivelling  dogs ! 
Let  them  flee  to  their  country-houses  to  escape  their  just  taxation  : 
they  can  not  escape  the  wrath  of  God.  Perhaps  they  will  some  day 
discover  that  prayers  and  confessions  of  their  sins  will  not  square  the 
death-bed  account.  Even  swine  can  not  live  in  health  without  the  sun. 
There  should  be  a  law  passed  utterly  forbidding  any  apartment  to  be 
occupied  for  dwellings,  or  mechanical  or  other  purposes,  beneath  the 
level  of  the  street.  Sub-cellars  are  only  fit  for  coal,  and  engendering 
pernicious  exhalations  for  the  benefit  of  the  servants.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  pure.  The  solid  earth  declining  two  feet  from  the  rear 
of  every  lot  of  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  should  be  the  only  terms  on 
which  a  house  should  be  allowed  to  be  built  in  a  city.  The  kitchen 
and  coal-bins  should  be  built  on  the  rear,  the  servants'  rooms  over- 
head ;  this  will  yet  be  the  plan  when  good  taste  and  physiology  are 
consulted. 


SOUL-CURIXG     AND      BODY-CURING. 

There  has  been  a  delightful  emeute  hatched  out  of  the  crania  of  the 
two  Professors  of  Moral  Insanity  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  the  Fourth  Avenue,  in  which  a  Reverend  Doctor  of 
Divinity  took  a  prominent  part.  It  seems  that  the  two  Insanity  Pro- 
fessors, had  so  efi*ectually  cheapened  the  College  by  their  ridiculous 
attempt  on  the  public  forbearance,  that  some  bold  measure  became 
necessary  to  restore  confidence,  and  concihate  the  public,  in  order  to 
raise  the  value  of  their  sheep-skins.  Accordingly,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Tyng  was  requested  to  deliver  the  Valedictory,  and  to  congratu- 
late the  students  on  the  receipt  of  their  diplomas !  But  the  Moral 
Insanity  Professors  gave  further  proof  that  they  were  not  cured  even 
by  the  result  of  the  Huntington  trial ;  they  entirely  overlooked  the 
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fact  that  Dr.  Tyng  was  a  Homoeopath !  How  the  Reverend  gentleman 
himself,  intended  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  will  probably  never  be 
known.  We  presume,  however,  he  would  have  managed  it  if  he  had 
the  opportunity;  but  the  students  getting  wind  of  the  absurdity, 
called  a  meeting,  and  protested  they  would  not  receive  their  diplomas, 
if  the  insult  was  attempted.  In  this  emergency,  they  invited  Dr. 
Delafield,  whose  commanding  literary  attainments  were  well  calculated 
to  soothe  the  indignation  of  the  graduates,  and  he  delivered  an  elo- 
quent "  extrumpery"  address  of  fifteen  minutes'  duration.  We  were 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present,  but  presume  it  was  an  elegant  and 
classical  efibrt. 


THUNDER     AND      SOUR-KEOUT. 

We  extract  the  following  complimentary  notice  of  our  lecture  be- 
fore the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  from  that  elegant  periodical,  the  Crimi- 
nal Zeitiing^  conducted  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Lexow:  it  is  a  subject  of  some 
little  curiosity  to  know  what  has  excited  the  wrath  of  this  gentleman  ; 
that  portion  of  his  countrymen  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  elegant  sheet,  are  not  wont  to  take  offense  at  such  trifles 
as  we  charged  them  with.  Tlie  outskirts  of  the  city  do  not  give  the 
most  exalted  opinion  of  their  housekeeping,  and  we  hardly  know  why 
they  object  to  their  share  of  our  compliment :  Paddy  is  much  better 
natured  about  it. 

The  editor  thus  introduces  us  :  "  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  intelli- 
gent Americans,  that  the  medical  faculty  of  the  United  States  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age."  *  *  *  *  After 
some  other  remarks  equally  complimentary  to  the  profession,  he  thus 
truthftilly  renders  our  remarks  on  the  insane  and  criminal  orders  of  his 
countrymen ;  see  our  lecture  in  this  number. 

" '  The  Germans  consist  of  animals,  and  rejoice  in  their  particular 
qualifications :  the  industrious  are  like  swine,  and,  quite  unconscious 
of  Herring's  salamanders,  make  safes  of  their  stockings.'  We  of  the 
swine  and  stocking-idolatrous  nation,  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  argue 
with  the  Doctor  ;  his  life,  his  course  of  practice,  invite  criticism  ;  the 
position  which  he  occupies  amongst  the  American  physicians,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  decadence  of  the  profession ; 
and  we  wonder  that  he  was  permitted,  without  summary  punishment, 
thus  to  offend  the  ear  and  feelings  of  his  audience,  and  instead  of  the 
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promised  scientific  lecture,  to  declaim  his  frivolities  with  the  vulgar 
slang  of  the  market-crier." 

Pretty  well  for  Dutch.     We  had  no  idea  our  lecture  was  so  spicy. 
We  shall  smell  sour-krout  for  a  month  to  come. 


SECRET     MARRIAGES. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  evils  of  secret  marriages,  we  should  suppose 
the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Eckel  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  would  prove 
them  not  likely  to  be  decreased  by  that  class  of  the  clergy  who  per- 
form them  most  frequently.  The  Reverend  gentleman  certainly 
evinced  very  little  desire  to  fulfill  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen,  and  if  his 
evidence  is  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  Dr.  Burdell,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  precedent  of  such  character  as  no  civil  court  can 
yet  boast  of.  The  elasticity  of  what  are  called  ecclesiastical  courts,  is 
proverbial ;  indeed,  some  people  have  supposed  that  the  consciences 
of  the  judges  are  vulcanized  by  their  familiarity  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  lower  regions.  Fortunately,  however,  these  are  now  done 
away  with,  unless  they  are  held  over  some  erring  brother's  character, 
who  has  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  theu*  merciful  jurisdiction ; 
but  even  then  they  are  usually  mercifully  dealt  with :  "  a  fellow-feel- 
ing," etc. 

The  late  marriage  of  a  young  lady — whose  monomania  may  fairly 
be  classed  under  the  category  of  the  moral  insanities — to  her  father's 
coachman,  is  another  evidence  of  the  good  citizenship  of  a  Reverend 
gentleman  ;  they  are  most  conveniently  ignorant  of  the  law,  when  a  fee 
is  in  question  ;  there  are,  however,  solid  reasons  for  secret  marriages, 
which  may  sometimes  render  them  advisable ;  but  this  should  be  made, 
if  possible,  a  matter  of  consultation  between  the  physician  and  the 
parties  to  be  married,  and  a  highly  honorable  magistrate,  such  as 
every  community  within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  will  supply.  The  fact 
is,  marriage  is  a  ci^dl  contract ;  the  parties  look  to  the  law  for  redress 
for  grievances  originating  in  marriage,  and  the  law  alone  should 
solemnize  it.  When  will  parents  learn  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
responsibihty  on  earth,  than  directing  the  education  of  their  own 
children  ? 
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BUYING-  A  CAPACITY. 
A  YOUNG  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  liquor-dealer,  who  was  thoroughly  unedu- 
cated, was  sent  to  a  fashionable  school,  to  learn  all  possible  accomplishments.  The 
principal  of  the  establishment  informed  the  fond  father,  after  some  time,  that  his  daugh- 
ter's capacity  was  not  equal  to  the  tash,  and  she  was  afraid  he  would  be  disappointed. 
^^  Buy  her  a  capacity  ihen,^^  said  he;  ^^  I  don't  care  for  the  expense — iuy  her  one  that  JS 

EQUAL  TO  IT."  

AN  ENGLISH  SAILOR'S  IDEA  OF  BODILY  FEAR. 

An  English  sailor  returning  to  his  boarding-house,  at  Portsmouth,  one  evening,  was 
stopped  by  a  footpad  and  attempted  to  be  robbed.  The  sailor  knocked  him  down,  and 
then  collared  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  took  him  to  the  next  station-house.  Jack  was 
required  to  appear  the  next  morning,  and  make  a  charge  against  his  prisoner.  The 
justice  put  to  him  the  ordinary  oath:  "  You  swear  that  the  prisoner  put  you  in  hcdily 
fear,'^  "Si'mput  me  in  bodily  fear ?"  said  Jack.  "No — I'll  see  him  and  you  both 
d — d  before  I'll  swear  to  such  a  lie ;  I  would  not  fear  a  whole  crew  of  such  lubberly 
cowards.     Send  him  over  to  me,  I'll  shiver  his  timbers  for  him,  before  you'll  say  '  Jack 

Robinson!'"  

THE  aAS  SWINDLE. 

The  result  of  our  exposition  of  the  gas  monopohsts'  outrages  on  public  forbearance, 
has  been  the  reduction  of  our  two  last  bills  one  third.  Now  as  we  are  certainly  burn- 
ing more  gas  than  we  were  earlier  in  the  season,  the  reduction  is  either  to  bribe  us  to 
silence,  or  a  confession  that  the  previous  bills  were  an  over-charge.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  meter  other  than  letting  on  the  full  pressure,  and  this  would  cause  a 
greater  consumption  of  gas. 

Apropos  of  meters :  we  understand  that  the  President  of  the  Manhattan  Company  is 
chief  owner  of  the  manufactory  of  these  meters,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  weight  of 
scientific  evidence  in  the  late  inquiry  is  against  their  reUability.      This  looks  very  bad. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  PHILOSOPHY:  WHO  KNOWS  ITS  MEANING? 
When  Jacob  Behman  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  disciples  gathered  round  in 
order  to  ask  him  the  meaning  of  certain  passages  of  his  writings  which  were  obscure, 
before  he  died.  After  he  had  considered  awhile,  he  replied :  "  Well,  my  children,  / 
believe  God  and  Ihoth  knew  the  meaning  once.  For  any  thing  I  know,  God  may  remem- 
ber yet,  but  I  have  forgotten .'" 


COLLOQUY  BETWEEN  A  MIDSHIPMAN  AND  A  PRINCE. 

A  MIDSHIPMAN,  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  on  board  a  man-of-war,  (when  Prince  Wil- 
liam Henry,  afterwards  King  William  the  Fourth  of  England,  was  also  a  midshipman,) 
was  walking  the  deck,  reading  the  Bible,  one  fine  day,  when  Prince  William  called  out 
to  him :  "  Tom,  what  are  you  reading?"  Tom  rephed :  "  A  book  that  gives  me  good 
advice."  "What  does  it  adYise  you,  pray?"  asked  the  Prince  sneeringly.  '^Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes  in  whom  is  no  help ;  for  luherein  are  they  to  be  accounted  ofV  read 
Tom — and  the  Prince  vanished. 
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INTELLIGIBILITY  OF  "NATIVE  CELTS." 

One  night,  some  years  ago,  our  door-beU  rang  violently  several  times  in  succession, 
and  on  going  to  it,  we  found  there  a  green  Irish  girl,  who  put  us  the  following  lucid 
question:  ^'- Buz  mee  sistur  live  heref  "What  is  your  sister's  name?"  asked  we. 
"  Ga-aihrine,''''  said  she.  "We  said,  "  No,"  and  shut  the  door.  In  half  an  hour,  she  came 
again,  in  like  manner,  and  asked:  ^^Kood  yee  tell  me  ware  she  lives  f^ 


AN  UNSPOTTED  GEM. 

The  student^ of  the  Fourteenth-Street  College  enjoyed  a  valedictory  from  their  surgical 
professor  of  a  most  unique  character.  The  gentleman  always  prepares  his  discourses 
after  the  manner  of  the  star  actors,  in  anticipation  of  being  "  called  out:"  he  writes  out 
a  number  of  old  quotations  at  equal  distances,  and  then  patches  in  the  body  of  tho 
discourse  to  match ;  like  the  Scotchman  who  filled  the  glass  with  lumps  of  sugar  and 
the  chinks  with  whiskey.  Unfortunately  he  generally  quotes  from  memory ;  in  the 
intellectual  gems  that  sparkled  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  gave  amongst  others 
equally  amusing : 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unspotted  caves  of  ocean  bear." 

This  is  the  only  one  that  our  informant  could  "spot"  from  memory,  but  he  assured 
us  there  was  an  entire  tiara  of  equal  brilliancy.  "We  have  given  a  sample  from  another 
effort  of  this  gentleman  on  a  more  auspicious  occasion,  in  this  number. 


A  CLERICAL  gentleman  whose  literary  attainments  were  rather  more  moderate  than 
liis  pretensions,  in  illustrating  the  admirable  results  of  missionary  effort  upon  the  diver- 
sified Indian  tribes  of  America,  called  them  a  nation  of  '^  heterogonous  abroginesy 


IRISH  MODESTY. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Irish  American:  it  relates  to  the  remarks  in  our 
last  Number  on  Coroner  Connery :  "A  man  named  Dixon — the  quack  editor  of  The  Scal- 
pel— whose  only  talent  lies  in  low  abuse,  which  the  uninitiated  call  satire — exclaims, 
in  an  article  in  the  February  number  of  that  periodical :  '  An  Irish  Coroner !  What 
next  ?'  "  It  behooves  us  to  apologize  to  the  Editor  and  Coroner  Connery  for  our  pre- 
sumption ;  the  Governor  too  will  do  well  to  have  a  care  for  his  character ;  he  must  not 
be  too  hard  on  that  modest  oflBcial,  the  Coroner,  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  be  saved  the  loss  of  so  elegant  and  chaste  an  examplar ;  we  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful for  such  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  public  morals. 


FERMENTATION  IN  A  LAGER  BARREL. 

Our  Lager  Bier  article  it  seems  has  created  a  great  fermentation  amongst  the  publi- 
cans at  Cincinnati :  the  Commercial  of  that  city  contains  a  long  article  defending  its 
manufacturers  from  the  charge  of  putting  strychnine  in  it !  Some  over-zealous  gentle- 
men of  the  temperance  order  it  seems  have  said  so :  we  never  suspected  it  of  any  such 
addition:  no,  indeed  1  but  we  think  a  small  dash  of  that  emphatic  nerve-quickener  would 
be  an  improvement ;  it  wants  a  little  something  to  redeem  it. 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Aet.  LXXIY. — Porl:  and  Potatoes :  Their  Influence  on  the  Bodies 
and  Minds  of  our  People.      Wisdo^n  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

"  Scrofula,"  from  Scrota — a  hog;  see  the  Dictionaries. 

The  miserable  and  deo-radinG^  mental  feebleness  with  wMch  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  continue  to  ignore  most  subjects  that  affect 
their  bodily  health,  until  their  ignorance  overwhelms  them  with  some 
great  calamity,  is  certainly  but  ill  calculated  to  give  the  health-teacher 
any  high  opinion  of  their  intellect,  or  of  the  prospective  value  of  his 
own  labors  to  the  public  good.  Our  Lager  Bier  and  Tobacco  arti- 
cles, have  raised  such  a  storm  amongst  the  elegant  and  intellectual 
votaries  of  those  dehcious  luxuries,  as  to  show  pretty  clearly  the 
tenacity  with  which  his  admirers  will  probably  cling  to  the  interesting 
quadruped  of  whose  virtues  we  are  now  about  to  discourse.  Indeed, 
the  amiable  creature  fairly  reciprocates  the  compliment  of  their  devo- 
tion to  lager  bier,  by  partaking  of  one  portion  of  their  favorite  bev- 
erage, (it  is  true  under  the  domestic  inconvenience  of  somewhat  con- 
tracted accommodations  and  a  limited  and  compulsory  bill  of  fare,)  but 
with  gratifying  gusto  and  a  still  increasing  fatness,  so  much  appre- 
ciated by  his  biped  admirer.  There  is  an  evident  unkindness,  how- 
ever, yet  we  can  not  but  think  it  creditable  to  the  aesthetics  of  the 
quadruped,  that  he  carries  the  compliment  no  further  than  the  accept- 
ance of  a  portion  only  of  the  lager  bier,  as  a  diet  drink,  and  refuses 
the  tobacco  in  toto  ;  a  better  physiologist  than  his  master,  he  declines 
the  intoxicating  portion  of  the  beverage,  and  can  find  none  of  his 
bodily  wants  supplied  by — smoke ;  the  refuse  of  the  still  and  the 
brewery,  the  poor  fellow  is  constrained  to  take  from  necessity ;  but  it 
passes  the  art  of  the  great  tyrant  to  make  him  chew  or  smoke ;  in 
that  he  surely  shows  the  superiority  of  instinct  over  education ;  nor  do 
we  think  we  slander  the  gentlemen  who  improve  their  classic  outlines, 
and   dignify  their  steps  by  lager,  when  we  compliment  the  quad- 
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ruped  for  the  superiority  of  his  taste ;  it  evidently  serves  him  far 
better  than  that  which  can  not  recojjnize  the  strono;  and  acrid  taste 
of  the  tobacco  necessary  to  bring  the  precious  beverage  up  to  the 
gradually  fuddling  point,  without  which  the  consumer  would  lose 
his  relish  for  it.  We  defy  any  man  whose  palate  is  sufficiently  unde- 
filed  to  relish  a  piece  of  wholesome  bread  or  good  beef,  not  to  taste 
the  acrid  tobacco  in  many  samples  of  the  beverage  ;  with  a  glass  of 
Croton  in  hand  ready  to  rinse  the  mouth,  we  have  repeatedly  detected 
it,  and  men  of  sound  observation  who  have  abandoned  the  pernicious 
drink,  have  often  assured  us  that  the  effect  of  such  drugged  specimens 
is  exactly  analogous  on  the  brain,  to  the  first  effect  of  tobacco  before 
the  system  has  become  accustomed  to  it ;  put  as  much  tobacco  into 
his  allowance  of  swill  as  would  strengthen  the  lager  bier  up  to  the 
fuddling  point,  and  you  will  soon  observe  the  superiority  of  instinct 
over  education ;  our  life  for  it,  the  quadruped  would  give  you  an  ex- 
pressive glance  of  reproach,  and  refuse  the  proffered  boon  at  once. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  sagacity  is  not  proof  against  the  infer- 
nal machinations  of  his  Western  keepers  ;  or  what  is  more  likely,  that 
the  tyranny  of  man  has  constrained  the  hog  to  eat  what  his  instincts 
would  teach  him  to  refuse.  We  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  great 
numbers  of  hogs  have  died  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincmnati,  and 
indeed  all  over  the  West,  from  an  epidemic  disease  analogous  to  cho- 
lera. Such  has  been  the  awful  havoc  amongst  them,  that  we  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  Erie  City  Dispatch  for  reliable  information,  well 
knowing  we  should  get  it  from  so  fearless  and  independent  a  quarter. 
Before  we  received  his  answer,  which  we  give  below,  we  learned  that 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio  had  passed  a  law  rendering  it  penal  to  put 
strychnine  amongst  the  grain  from  which  they  distill  whiskey!  (it  hav- 
ing been  found  that  a  vast  increase  of  strength  and  intoxicating  power 
may  be  given  to  liquor  made  by  that  process  ;)  the  poor  hogs  were 
dying  in  vast  multitudes  from  eating  the  swill,  whilst  the  human  con- 
sumer remained  entirely  unsuspicious  of  his  danger !  Oh !  ho !  thought 
we,  gentlemen  of  the  Lager  Bier  trade  in  Cincinnati,  amiable  philoso- 
phers and  good  Christians,  are  you  still  preparing  to  drown  our  poor 
body  in  that  barrel  of  lager,  or  to  hoist  it  on  that  horrid  pole  ?  You 
have,  it  seems,  a  far  more  powerful  enemy  near  home  ;  the  legislative 
scalpel  is  too  sharp  for  ye :  ye  will  have  to  look  out  for  some  ncAV 
dodge.  Our  friend  of  the  Dispatch  answered  our  inquiry  by  a  letter 
detailing  the  losses  at  the  various  pens,  to  the  number  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, worth,  when  fat,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  !  He  says  :  "  We 
pubHsh  a  short  account  of  the  Hog-Cholera  to-day,  from  the  Pittsburgh 
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Dispatch^  to  which  we  ask  the  attention  of  the  reader.  "We  here 
wish  to  observe  that  but  few  people  know,  when  they  are  eating  pork, 
particularly  that  which  has  been  fatted  at  large  or  in  distilleries,  the 
amount  of  disease  and  nastiness  which  they  are  taking  into  their 
systems.  You  know  you  are  eating  hog^  but  you  do  not  know  how 
much  scrofula,  erysipelas,  and  in  many  instances,  the  very  elements  of 
worse  disease.  Whole  families  sometimes  live  almost  entirely  on  hog^ 
and  if  the  children  are  troubled  with  watery  sores  around  the  mouth, 
swelling  and  inflammation  in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  the  poor  things 
have  fever  blisters,  and  have  taken  cold,  which  settled  in  the  neck  !  or 
if  they  die  with  the  croup.  Providence  did  it !  If  any  body  has  ever 
killed  a  hog^  and  found  an  abscess  of  matter  in  the  neck  or  near  the 
kidneys,  or  with  all  the  internal  organs  studded  with  tubercles,  which 
we  have  often  seen  packed  for  Eastern  use,  they  have  only  put  out  of 
the  world  a  miserable  mass  of  scrofula ;  they  did  not  kill  any  thing  fit 
to  eat — nor  would  they,  had  the  hog  been  healthy ;  and  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  killing  and  eating /<2^  hogs^  must  not  be  surprised 
if  they  swell  up  and  burst.  A  fat  hog  is  the  very  quintessence  of 
scrofula  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  he  who  eats  it,  must  not  expect 
thereby  to  build  up  a  sound  physical  organism.  While  it  contributes 
heat,  there  is  not  a  twentieth  part  of  it  nitrogen,  the  base  of  muscle." 
This  is  sound  practical  truth.  Fat  pork  was  never  designed  for 
human  food  ;  it  is  material  for  breath,  and  nothing  more  ;  see  Liebig 
and  other  organic  chemists  and  physiologists ;  it  makes  no  red  meat  or 
muscle  ;  the  prize-fighter  is  not  allowed  to  eat  it ;  all  that  is  not  con- 
sumed by  the  lungs,  remains  to  clog  the  body  with  fat.  As  long  ago 
as  our  twelfth  number,  we  explained  all  this  in  an  article  entitled, 
"  Fat  and  its  Uses."  We  can  not  go  over  that  ground  again,  but  must 
be  excused  if  we  repeat  in  this  place  the  sentiment  advanced  in  that 
article,  namely,  that  the  man  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  the  body,  and  the  actual  value  of  the  various  articles  of  food  that 
sustain  it,  occupies  a  position  about  as  dignified  as  he  who  does  not 
know  the  laws  of  his  country,  or  who  resigns  the  care  of  his  soul  to  a 
Roman  priest.  The  popular  idea  of  boils  and  other  unsightly  erup- 
tions being  produced  by  excess  of  grease  in  diet,  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect ;  notwithstanding  the  vital  necessity  of  a  good  portion  of  whole- 
some beef  and  mutton  fat  and  butter,  in  all  persons  who  are  of  low 
degree  of  life-force  or  at  all  inclined  to  scrofula.  We  have  most  ex- 
tensively treated  that  subject  in  many  of  our  past  numbers.  Suffice  it 
here  to  say,  that  fat  is  a  vital  necessity,  and  none  can  be  healthy  with- 
out it ;  but  it  requires  a  corresponding  degree  of  exercise  to  throw  it 
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off  by  the  lungs ;  its  specific  purpose  in  the  economy  is  to  supply  ma- 
terial, that  is,  carbon,  for  breath,  and  to  prevent  the  too  raj)id  waste 
of  the  red  meat  or  muscle  of  the  body,  which  must  and  does  take  its 
place  when  the  fat  of  the  body  is  all  consumed,  and  the  individual 
eats  none,  or  not  enough  to  supply  the  waste  by  breathing. 

We  have  said  that  fat  never  makes  muscle,  and  we  also  aver  that  it 
does  not  give  life-force  or  capacity  to  endure  fevers,  and  especially 
cholera.  The  carnivorous  animal  gets  large  supplies  of  nitrogen  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  red  meat  that  it  eats ;  it  has  comparatively  little 
fat,  and  it  runs  off  that  little  very  soon,  and  requires  some  fat  in  its 
food  to  produce  more  ;  this  it  gets  from  its  j^rey ;  ready-made  muscle 
is  its  food ;  the  Arab  of  the  desert  and  the  American  Indian  are  both 
lean  from  exercise  ;  they  rapidly  consume  their  fat. 

The  hog,  when  fed  with  potatoes  and  kept  quiet,  makes  little  mus- 
cle, but  much  fat ;  the  Irish  women  are  inclined  to  indolence,  and  eat 
excessively  of  potatoes ;  they  are  usually  fat ;  it  is  the  experience  of 
every  practical  physician  that  they  die  rapidly  from  fevers  and  chole- 
ra, whilst  the  miserably  lathy  American,  stoutly  resists  both,  and  far 
oftener  recovers ;  the  puffiness  and  watery-looking  fatness  of  paupers 
and  old  prisoners  who  use  a  poor  vegetable  diet,  and  little  or  no  ex- 
ercise, is  remarkable ;  the  cholera  and  typhus  fever  scourge  the  prisons 
awfully.  We  have  seen  eleven  deaths  in  one  mornmg,  in  the  year 
'thirty-two,  at  Bellevue,  of  cholera.  Luxurious  people  are  never 
strong.  Activity  and  flesh-eating  give  life-force.  Indolence  and  veg- 
etable-eating decrease  it.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be  of  the  tre- 
mendous mortality  amongst  the  hogs,  now  existing  at  the  West,  it  is 
very  evident  it  is  a  deficiency  of  organic  or  contractile  power,  for 
they  die  of  diarrhea,  and  the  general  resemblance  of  the  symptoms 
has  given  the  disease  the  appellation  of  Hog-Cholera. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Jewish  law  which  prohibits  the  use  of  pork,  will 
soon  be  acknowledged  by  all  rational  beings.  That  swine  are  afiSlicted 
with  scrofula  and  tubercles,  we  have  repeatedly  shown;  and  every  killer 
of  hogs  well  knows  it ;  the  mdigestibility  of  the  flesh  is  acknowledged, 
and  if  people  were  enlightened,  the  hog  would  only  be  raised  for  his 
fat  alone :  this  is  available  in  all  cases  instead  of  whale  and  other  fish 
oils,  and  will  doubtless  be  made  so  in  place  of  vegetable  oils  :  a  few 
excepted  of  the  finer  kinds  for  eating.  Mutton  and  beef,  if  our  farmers 
ever  become  enlightened,  may  profitably  take  the  place  of  the  hog,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  health  and  dignity  of  the  farmer's  house- 
hold. Hog  husbandry  is  debasing.  The  influence  of  pork-eating  on 
the  farmer  is  degradmg :  neither  he  nor  the  slave  would  be  able  to 
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accomplisli  his  work  by  the  use  of  it,  that  is,  the  fat  part,  without 
other  food,  as  material  for  muscle.  Good  husbandry  would  furnish 
other  fats  for  the  farmer,  to  say  nothmg  of  butter,  which  the  present 
catalogue  of  the  grasses  and  cereals,  and  enlightened  irrigation,  would 
furnish  in  sufficient  abundance. 

And  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  pork-eating  on  the 
moral  condition  of  our  people.  If,  and  we  emphatically  aver  it  a  cor- 
rect criterion,  the  material  and  getting  up  of  the  family  meal  classifies 
the  occupant  of  a  household  amongst  rational  and  intellectual  beings, 
then  we  say  that  those  on  whose  tables  pork  is  most  frequently  found, 
are  the  least  intelligent  and  most  grovelling  in  their  views.  We  know 
distinctly  the  full  bearings  of  what  we  utter,  and  precisely  how  it  will 
be  received,  nor  do  we  care  a  farthing  for  the  anathemas  that  will  be 
hurled  at  us  for  the  assertion.  The  potato  has  done  more  to  demor- 
alize and  debase  Ireland  and  keep  the  inhabitants  under  a  vile  and  de- 
signing priesthood,  than  all  the  extravagance  of  monarchy  and  the 
harlotry  of  the  English  Church.  Nor  would  the  poor  Irish  wretches 
seek  heaven  in  the  whiskey-bottle  and  at  the  confessional,  if  their 
miserable  bodies  were  not  exhausted  of  organic  force  by  an  unnutri- 
tious  root,  which  requires  nothing  but  a  pair  of  hands  to  claw  it  from 
the  earth,  a  few  bits  of  peat  to  cook  it,  and  the  hard  earth  of  the 
cabin,  foul  and  damp  with  human  filth,  and  often  shared  as  a  lodging- 
room  with  the  foul  animal  we  speak  of,  as  a  family  board.  Dr.  Pare- 
ira  ranks  it  at  only  one  tenth  the  nourishment  of  meat !  What  mo- 
tive remains  for  his  elevation,  if  a  human  being  is  taught  to  look  no 
higher  than  such  a  repast  for  the  nourishment  of  his  body,  and  to  the 
nearest  priest  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul  ?  Now  compare  this  fairly 
with  the  slave  and  his  hog  and  ash-cake,  and  the  poor  farmer,  such  as 
we  have  often  seen  him  at  the  family  meal — ay,  as  you  may  now  find 
him  all  over  our  country,  with  his  salt  hog,  potatoes,  and  sour  rye 
bread,  and  his  miserable  husbandry,  and  thousand  excuses  for  not 
raising  sheep,  protecting  and  feeding  his  cattle,  and  changing  and 
cultivating  his  fowls  and  seeds,  and  attending  carefully  to  a  good  veg- 
etable garden.  You  need  make  but  small  search  for  his  pig-pen,  his 
foul  barn-yard,  his  whiskey-bottle  and  tobacco-box,  or  his  nauseous 
pipe.  He  will  largely  defend  his  beloved  porkers,  his  system  (!)  of 
husbandry  and  his  favorite  luxuries ;  the  hog  is  his  grand  exemplar  of 
manners  and  physiologies,  his  omnivorous  animal  laboratory  that  con- 
verts the  produce  of  his  farm  into  his  great  staple — pork.  Poor  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  we  have  often  shed  a  tear  for  your  sad  fate  ;  but  our 
wicked  fancy  has  often  pictured  ye  making  an  offering  to  the  devil  of 
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a  hog  stuffed  with  tobacco.  The  devils,  we  think,  selected  a  very 
appropriate  lodgment  when  they  besought  the  Saviour  to  send  them 
into  the  hogs ;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  entire  family  of  swine  were 
not  comprised  by  that  same  two  thousand  ;  we  should  have  thanked 
Heaven  for  their  devotion  to  hydropathy. 


Aet.  LXXV. — Scenes  in  Early  Practice ;  the  old  East  Wing  of 
Bellevue  ;  its  transformation  y  Scenes  in  the  Cholera ;  Power  of 
Art. 

"  Fearest  thou  to  die?    Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks ;  need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thy  eyes;  upon  thy 
bacli  hangs  ragged  misery."' 

There  is  a  wide,  an  immeasurable  distance  between  two  classes  of 
our  profession  ;  we  mean  those  who  take  it  up  from  the  lofty  point  of 
its  broadly  philosophical  and  humanitary  character,  and  those  who 
view  it  solely  as  a  physic-giving  and  money-getting  trade.  Neither 
tongues  of  angels,  nor  the  memory  of  the  lost  and  loved,  can  speak 
to  the  one,  but  even  dead  walls  sometimes  reveal  to  the  other  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  soul.  A  few  months  since  I  was  requested  to  visit 
a  lovely  boy,  the  brother  of  a  friend  whose  noble  sentiments  on  the 
true  mission  of  the  artist  have  often  instructed  our  readers,  and  fi*om 
whom  they  may  soon  expect  the  ripened  fruits  of  transatlantic  travel. 

I  had  enjoyed  the  social  and  elevating  companionship  of  this  delight- 
ful family,  since  a  previous  professional  visit  of  some  two  years  before 
the  sad  occasion  which  then  summoned  me,  and  as  that  visit  resulted 
favorably,  I  found  no  reason,  in  our  pleasing  intercourse,  for  conceal- 
ing the  moving  reminiscences  which  were  awakened  on  entering  the 
house.  The  apartment  chiefly  connected  with  them,  was  the  one  in 
which  I  related  them  to  my  friends ;  then  it  was  one  of  the  cholera 
wards  of  the  woman's  side  of  the  hospital ;  now  its  walls  are  hung 
round  with  medallions,  and  busts,  and  statuettes  are  distributed  about 
in  profusion,  the  production  of  my  friend  Miiller,  the  sculptor,  whose 
genial  soul  and  expressive  face  have  been  well  matched  by  the  com- 
panion of  his  future  life  and  studies,  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  in  the  family  of  my  friend.  It  is  a  grand  old  room  of  spacious 
size,  and  has  a  large  centre-table,  which,  though  it  does  not  contain 
quite  a  cartman's  load  of  timber,  yet  it  some  how  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  graceful  piece  of  furniture ;  whether  in  consequence  of  its  artistic 
proportions,  or  its  hospitable  use,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  yet  I  am 
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always  delightfully  impressed  by  its  attractiveness  ;  the  spirits  might 
try  their  hands  at  it,  but  if  it  be  in  spiritual  science  as  in  electricity, 
that  like  repels  Hke,  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  fail,  for  there  is 
always  some  of  their  kindred,  not  exactly  disembodied,  but  occupying 
glassy  tenements,  reclining  gracefully  on  its  surface,  and  their  more 
ethereal  brethren  would  be  guilty  of  bad  manners  to  overturn  their 
less  elastic  cousins.  Some  people  might  think  these  spirits,  when  dis- 
embodied by  that  spiral  persuader — you  know,  reader — might  chance 
to  "tip"  the  embodied  ones  that  surround  the  said  table,  but  the 
ladies  are  always  present,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  to  be  so  familiar 
in  the  use  of  them. 

On  entering  the  house,  a  modern  front  and  new  stairways  and  divi- 
sions had  so  completely  renovated  the  interior  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  recognize  the  old  west  wing  of  Bellevue  Hospital ;  when  I 
used  to  visit  it  during  my  student's  life  of  Eighteen-thirty,  that  insti- 
tution was  quite  a  large  village ;  it  comprised  the  entire  poor-house 
establishment,  and  occupied  several  squares,  and  was  supposed  at  that 
time  to  be  so  far  from  the  city,  as  to  be  quite  secure  from  the  invasion  ot 
streets  and  dwelling-houses ;  now  it  is  confined  to  a  single  square  at 
the  foot  of  Twenty-seventh  street,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  hospital  for 
the  poor.  It  was  not  long  after  the  irruption  of  cholera  in  the  year 
'thirty-two,  that  the  wards  were  filled  with  wretched  patients  from 
the  city;  the  sedans  and  the  hearse  were  in  constant  use,  and  large  piles 
of  rough  cofiins  awaited  their  occupants  in  the  yards. 

One  day,  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease  at  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, of  which  I  then  had  the  medical  supervision,  I  went  over  to  see 
what  success  the  physicians  had  in  treating  the  disease.  The  great 
gateway  was  then  at  least  the  distance  of  a  square  from  the  hospi- 
tal, and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  Second  avenue ;  quite  a  long  walk 
intervened,  and  before  you  reached  the  hospital,  there  were  numerous 
offices  and  workshops  stretched  and  scattered  about,  with  that  usually 
clean  exterior,  yet  indefinable  carelessness,  that  would  seem  to  belong 
to  every  great  estabhshment  where  individual  ownership  does  not 
direct  industrial  effort.  In  all  places  where  men  are  engaged  by 
forced  labor  to  preserve  order,  and  no  one  owns  the  ground — where 
the  humanities  are  not  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  heart,  and 
where  Christ's  command,  "  Help  one  another,"  is  not  the  sole  motive 
power,  you  will  always  observe  the  general  features  of  a  poor-house. 
Poor  old  women  and  blear-eyed  men,  puffy  and  doughy-faced  children 
with  short  bow  legs,  hunched-up  shoulders,  thick,  bloodless  lips,  and 
vacant  faces,  and  unspeculative  eyes,  wandered  about,  gazing  on  the 
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ground,  never  upwards — there  was  no  motive  ;  the  eyes  were  scrofu- 
lous, and  the  sun  was  too  bright ;  their  beginnings  were  unwholesome, 
and  partook  of  the  cellar.  Insolent  officials  who,  being  preferred  from 
their  own  ranks,  felt  their  power,  and  kicked  and  cuffed  them  out  of 
their  path.  Two  lazy  dogs,  very  fat,  (they  belonged  to  the  higher 
officers,  and  were  not  fed  from  the  poor-house  table,)  several  sleek 
cows  to  supply  the  superintendent's  family  with  milk ;  bright-eyed  and 
well-fed  fowls  and  fat  swine,  also  belonging  to  this  functionary.  His 
spacious  cottage  and  beautiful  lawn  ran  down  to  the  river,  and  there 
were  two  peacocks  on  the  lawn,  tyi3ical  of  his  high  position.  A  smith's 
shop,  a  bakery,  a  coffin  manufactory,  and  a  dead-house,  formed  the 
agreeable  diversities  that  more  immediately  lined  the  path  leading  to 
the  old  hospital,  where  we  were  now  taking  our  lunch  with  the  de- 
lightful family  of  my  friend,  and  the  slightly  different  getting  up  of 
the  menage.  Christ's  command,  "  Love  one  another,"  was  fulfilled 
under  more  favorable  auspices :  family  affection,  education,  refine- 
ment, and  a  good  table,  are  capital  helps  to  religion. 

We  must  apologize  to  our  fair  readers  for  troubling  their  sweet 
dreams  with  this  "  horrid  sketch,"  but  like  some  other  professional 
doses,  it  may  possibly  do  them  good ;  indeed  we  think  it  far  more  likely 
to  answer  the  end  we  propose  than  most  of  such  doses  for  the  body. 
Pray,  therefore,  my  love,  inchne  your  lovely  bust  a  little  more  to  the  left 
of  your  "  fauteuil,"  and  permit  me  to  elevate  that  charming  little  foot 
a  trifle  higher  on  the  cushion.  I  fear  you  will  be  distressed  at  what 
follows,  but  I  must  beg  you  to  take  the  prescription  ;  it  may  benefit 
your  heart  a  little.  Indeed  it  assuredly  would  if  you  only  would  eat 
a  little  more  solid  food,  take  a  few  miles  of  wholesome  exercise  pro- 
perly shod  and  clad,  and  give  up  parties,  and  balls,  and  the  opera  for 
a  few  months,  and  visit  the  poor  occasionally.  A  lesson  in  the  human- 
ities may  help  your  morals  as  well  as  a  fashionable  sermon  by  Dr. 
Cream  Cheese. 

On  our  way  to  the  hospital,  (I  say  our  way,  for  the  reader  will  be 
amazed  to  know  the  Editor  was  actually  accompanied  by  a  young 
divinity  student — and  I  think  he  could  not  have  began  his  studies  with 
a  better  lesson,)  we  were  hailed  by  a  professional  brother  who  stuck 
his  head  out  of  the  window  of  the  dead-house,  and  politely  requested 
us  to  enter.  Poor  fellow,  he,  like  his  subjects,  has  long  since  turned 
to  dust,  and  here  are  we !  Check-aproned  and  sleeved,  he  looked, 
were  it  not  for  his  intellectual  face  and  bloody  hands,  and  scalpel,  not 
unhke,  in  his  habiliments,  his  neighbor  the  baker  !  Several  students 
were  surrounding  the  table  on  which  he  was  demonstrating  from  "  a 
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cadaver"  the  softening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  chief 
change  visible  to  the  pathologist,  caused  by  that  awful  and  mysterious 
disease  which  has  formed  so  grand  a  decimator  of  humanity,  and  which 
(we  believe  it,  reader)  comes  with  merciful  intent  to  freshen  the  en- 
suing generations  by  destroying  the  worthless  of  the  present  one. 
Do  not  shudder,  my  love ;  the  cool  page  of  science  might  bring  you  to 
the  same  conclusion ;  perhaps  not  you,  but  Charlotte  Bronte,  or  some 
such  coarse  creature ;  you  may  as  well  at  present  take  up  Lalla 
Rookh,  or  the  last  new  novel,  as  a  refreshment.  My  friend  was  as 
cool  in  his  pathological  disquisitions  as  we  are  wont  to  be  in  our  phi- 
losophical conclusions  about  fashionable  life  and  its  infirmities.  I 
thought  he  always  spoke  rather  sneeringly  of  medical  treatment,  con- 
sidering the  future  occupations  of  his  hearers  and  his  visitors ;  but 
poor  Morrill  was  a  philosopher :  he  viewed  pathology  as  the  means 
of  discovering  the  true  laws  of  healthful  life,  by  studying  those 
changes  of  structure  which  by  more  remote  or  more  rapid  action  had 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  body ;  he  did  not  expect  by  exposing  with 
his  scalpel  the  ravages  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  drunkenness,  and  starva- 
tion, that  he  could  discover  how  to  eradicate  them  with  physic  !  there- 
fore he  always  sneered  when  he  came  to  speak  of  medical  treatment 
by  dosing,  and  was  accordingly  hated  by  the  young  aspirants,  and  the 
old  medical  pawnbrokers  in  physic,  phlebotomy,  and  fees. 

One  fact  on  that  occasion  forcibly  impressed  me ;  I  then  suspected 
its  true  source,  and  have  since  proved  it  by  the  stronger  aesthetic  im- 
pulses of  advancing  years,  and  it  has  now  become  part  of  my  religion :  it 
is  this ;  I  can  not  respect  either  the  living  or  dead  body  of  a  filthy  per- 
son ;  I  had  not  then,  and  I  have  still  less  at  present,  either  feeling  or 
sympathy  for  a  filthy  man  or  woman.  I  can  not  sit  by  the  side  of  a 
Jesuit  priest  with  his  sweating  black  cloth  gown,  nor  one  of  his  Irish 
proselytes  in  a  rail-car ;  I  can  feel  no  respect  for  them,  living  or  dead ; 
nor  can  I  believe  that  any  penance,  even  of  good  works,  can  be  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  God,  if  the  person  who  performs  it  be  unclean. 
The  hands  and  feet  of  the  subjects  my  friend  examined,  deprived  me 
of  all  respect  for  their  remains.  I  have  always  approached  the  bodies 
of  the  cleanly  dead  with  a  certain  degree  of  reverence ;  they  seem  to 
demand  respect ;  you  feel  that  filthy  or  trifling  speech,  when  examin- 
ing the  poor  vanquished  body  that  only  precedes  you  a  little  while, 
is  an  insult  to  the  Creator ;  an  unmanly  liberty  taken  with  the  dead, 
which  you  would  not  perhaps  dare  take  with  the  living.  All  the 
cholera  subjects  I  saw  were  filthy,  and  they  were  handled  according- 
ly ;  there  was  not  a  man  there  but  would  have  behaved  himself  more 
respectfully  in  the  presence  of  more  cleanly  clay. 
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After  an  hour  thus  spent,  we  sought  the  hospital ;  entering  at  one 
end  of  the  ward,  the  beds  were  arranged  on  either  side  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty  at  least ;  a  passage-way,  not  exceeding  six  feet,  ran 
between  the  two  rows  of  ghastly  patients  in  every  stage  of  the  horrid 
disease  ;  some  were  writhing  with  the  dreadful  premonitory  cramps ; 
these  were  apparently  par-boiled ;  all  the  serum  or  fluid  part  of  the 
blood  had  run  out  of  the  myriad  vessels  of  the  intestines,  and  there 
was  no  counteraction  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  the  sohd  parts  of 
the  blood  were  driven  inwards  upon  the  great  vessels  and  viscera  ;  the 
valves  of  the  heart  were  clogged,  the  engine  refused  to  go  without  its 
fuel.  Three  students  were  busy  making  oxygen  gas  to  stimulate  the 
poor  lungs  and  heart,  and  make  'em  go !  Poh !  as  well  might  the 
poor  boys,  if  they  had  a  steam-engine,  supply  the  boiler  with  tar,  when 
there  was  only  a  tithe  of  the  necessary  water  in  the  top  chamber. 

There  was  just  as  much  oxygen  in  the  air  then  as  there  is  now,  and 
it  answered  the  purpose  of  such  of  us  as  had  organic  strength  enough 
to  resist  the  lurking  infection.  God  knows  we  were  breathing  it  then 
in  its  highest  intensity,  as  well  as  the  poor  paupers,  and  here  we  are 
yet ;  but  we  had  wine  and  beef,  and  plenty  of  good  vegetables,  and 
good  dry  beds,  and  large  rooms,  with  dry  floors ;  the  exhausted  body 
and  damp  earth  and  feet,  and  hard,  ill-cooked  and  indigestible  food, 
caused  the  mortality.  IS^either  oxygen  nor  cayenne,  opium,  ether, 
nor  calomel  and  camj^hor  and  opium,  nor  brandy,  would  cure  the 
dying.  The  serpent  was  writhing  his  awful  coils  around  them  and 
playing  fantastic  pranks  with  their  limbs.  I  actually  saw  the  yet 
breathing  body  lying  by  the  side  of  the  dead  !  In  yonder  corner  was 
a  poor  noisy  wretch  shouting  out  from  her  bed,  as  a  dead  body  was 
occasionally  carried  out :  "  Give  the  poor  creetur  corporation  plank 
enough  this  time,  for  God's  sake.  I  shall  take  considerable  more 
when  I  go ;  have  a  good  long  one  ready  for  me,  that's  a  good  soul, 
won't  ye,  doctor?"  Poor  creature!  I  inquired  for  her  next  day, 
and  she  had  her  request ;  early  that  morning,  with  twelve  others, 
she  went  up  "  to  the  field." 

I  had  visited  the  hospital  for  several  days,  when  we  had  our  first 
case  at  the  House  of  Refuge  ;  the  morning  of  its  occurrence  I  had  seen 
several  patients  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Refuge  stood  at  the  inter- 
section of  Broadway  and  between  the  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues,  in 
the  present  park.  As  I  returned  to  my  charge  that  noon,  the  gate- 
keeper told  me  one  of  the  boys  had  just  been  carried  to  the  hospital 
with  "  the  cramps."  For  six  weeks  I  slept  in  a  room  with  my  door 
opening  into  the  large  hospital,  where  we  always  had  a  full  complement 
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of  patients.  Bating  the  night- watching  and  out-door  toil,  I  never  had 
better  health.  Our  steward  supphed  us  with  the  best  of  sixpenny  beef 
fried  in  hog's  fat,  with  fly-gravy  and  bread-pudding  at  discretion  ;  and 
we  had  a  beautiful  vineyard,  and  plenty  of  roses.  Robert  C.  Cornell, 
the  friend  of  man  and  of  the  unfortunate,  sent  me  a  basket  of  capital 
Madeira ;  and  those  I  loved  best  were  away  on  the  banks  of  the  glo- 
rious Hudson,  in  health  and  peace.  My  poor  boys  did  pretty  well  too. 
I  fed  them  up  beyond  cholera  point  —  all  but  two,  and  them  we  put 
away  just  outside  the  wall  after  night-fall ;  the  children  skip  the  rope 
and  trundle  the  hoop  over  them  now  in  Madison  Square ;  but  it's  no 
matter.  They  were  poor  little  orphans,  and  were  kindly  treated  by 
us  all ;  their  material  was  bad,  doughy,  scrofulous ;  they  had  no  life 
force.  I  didn't  physic  them  to  death ;  on  the  contrary,  I  gave  them, 
good  beef-tea  and  brandy ;  but  their  feeble  blood  ran  away ;  their 
hose  was  out  of  order,  and  wouldn't  supply  the  great  boiler,  the  heart ; 
the  poor  limbs  withered ;  and  so  they  died  away  gently,  as  the  deli- 
cate Httle  flowers  close  before  the  fierce  sun-heat  withers  them.  No 
mothers  wept  over  them ;  their  playmates  looked  at  their  poor  little 
blanched  bodies,  and  thanked  God  it  was  not  them  ;  they  played 
marbles  next  day  quite  as  well  without  them.  But  I  often  heard  them 
speak  kindly  of  poor  little  Dick  and  Joe. 

It  was  about  ten  years  after  this  that  an  awful  fever  broke  out  amongst 
the  poor  women  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  Bellevue  to  be  confined  in 
this  ward.  This  is  a  mysterious  disease  in  its  origin ;  like  the  cholera  and 
all  other  infectious  diseases ;  we  know  nothing  whatever  about  its  origin, 
and,  until  recently,  very  httle  about  its  treatment.  It  is  highly  infectious 
to  all  in  that  condition,  and  generally  "goes  through  the  house;" none 
else  but  those  who  have  been  confined  are  susceptible.  It  is  useless  to 
particularize  its  characteristics.  I  went  up  to  see  the  changes  pro- 
duced on  the  internal  organs,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  close  atten- 
tion to  philosophical  and  inductive  observation  and  treatment  by  my 
friend.  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark,  the  accomplished  medical  scholar  and  re- 
fined gentleman,  now  Professor  of  the  Practice  and  Pathology  in  the 
State  University  Medical  College.  He  was  instructing  his  class,  and 
gave  me  great  hope  that  philosophical  medicine  would  yet  take  its 
deserved  rank  in  our  colleges ;  but  the  speculative  disposition  of  our 
people,  I  fear,  will  prevent  it  for  many  years.  Diplomas  must  be  sold. 
The  mortality  was  great,  and  many  orphans  were  left  to  the  care  of 
the  city.  I  lost  several  fees  which  I  could  ill  aflbrd,  but  I  could  not 
conscientiously  attend  those  about  to  be  confined,  for  several  weeks 
afterwards ;  the  disease  is  so  contagious. 
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Some  two  years  since,  after  twenty-five  years'  interval,  I  revisited, 
as  I  haA^e  said,  the  old  ward  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  visit  was 
only  of  friendship,  for  the  child  of  my  friend  was  under  the  kind  care 

of  an  excellent  and  humane  physician,  Dr.  M 1,  of  Twelfth  street. 

By  that  mysterious,  and  as  yet  inexplicable  law,  which  allows  vigor, 
and  health,  and  manhood,  sometimes  to  two  or  three  of  the  first  child- 
ren, sometimes  to  as  many  of  the  last,  and  insures  early  death  to  the 
others,  two  of  my  friend's  later  children  were  swept  off  consecu- 
tively. A  sister  had  preceded  the  lovely  boy  I  was  visiting,  and  both 
died  of  disease  of  the  brain.  We  had  been  amused  and  delicrhted 
with  his  prattle  but  a  few  weeks  before,  and  nothing  serious  was  ap- 
prehended, until  one  day,  on  going  to  school,  he  complained  of  double 
vision;  other  and  rapid  symptoms  followed  this  alarming  one,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  he  died — with  all  that  medical  and  devoted  parental 
love  could  do  to  keep  him.  Again  I  visited  the  old  west  wing,  and 
most  forcibly  did  the  contrast  impress  me.  The  hand  of  genius  was 
every  where  visible.  Statuettes  and  alto  relievos,  Washington,  Clay, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  a  figure  of  America,  and  offerings  to  love  and  do- 
mestic happiness  in  the  shape  of  the  busts  of  a  new-found  father  and 
mother,  a  brother  and  ^ife,  were  hung  round  the  walls,  and  rested  on 
pedestals  and  brackets.  They  were  all  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor 
of  the  "  Minstrel's  Curse."  The  grand  old  table  was  removed  from 
the  spot  where  we  had  been  so  happy,  and  where  the  laugh  went 
round  so  merrily  ;  and  there  rested  in  its  place  the  coffin  of  that  dear 
child,  whose  life  was  so  interwoven  with  the  hearts  of  the  living. 
Sweet  and  placid  were  the  noble  and  calm  brow  and  features  undis- 
turbed by  a  wi'inkle,  and  pure  as  the  marble  block  to  which  the  hand 
of  his  new  brother  has  now  transferred  them.  A  wreath  lay  on  the 
coffin,  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  a  sister,  and  friends  and  neighbors 
gathered  round.  In  a  short  hour  the  prayer  was  said,  the  old  massive 
carriage  was  rolled  out  of  the  stable,  and  the  friends  and  parents 
went  their  sad  way  with  their  second  darling  to  the  tomb.  On  a 
beautiful  hill  in  Greenwood,  looking  to  the  south,  the  brother  has 
placed  his  offerings  to  both.  The  boy  looks  proudly  upward  from  his 
pedestal ;  the  little  girl  is  tripping  along  with  an  air  so  life-like :  but 
both  are  very  cold.  The  metal  gives  no  response  to  a  mother's  or  a 
father's  love ;  yet  oh !  how  warmly  the  sleepers  nestle  in  memory ! 
How  lovely  is  the  art  that  can  thus  baffle  old  Time  !  we  thought,  as  we 
gazed  upon  the  exquisitely  simple  statue  of  the  sweet  child,  with  her 
little  satchel,  going  to  school ;  what  are  we  all  but  children  going  to 
school  ?  These  have  only  been  dismissed  a  little  sooner,  and  gone 
home  ! 
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Mr.  Scalpel  :  I  am  an  unfortunate  man,  and  I  cordially  sympathize 
with  my  fellow-citizens ;  I  am  passionately  addicted  to  beef-steaks.  If 
the  present  price  is  to  continue,  what  are  we  to  do  ? — for  you,  too,  if  I 
mistake  not,  have  a  similar  devotion.  The  other  day  when  I  went  to 
market,  and  my  butcher,  with  that  insolent  leer  which  a  butcher  only 
can  assume,  threw  into  the  scales  my  scant  two  pounds  of  porter- 
house, and  twirling  it  out,  boldly  demanded  fifty  cents,  I  was  in  a 
boiling  rage  ;  my  potatoes  cost  me  two  shillings,  and  my  poor  bunch 
of  withered  asparagus,  three ;  by  the  way,  when  my  wife  was  prepar- 
ing it,  my  little  three-year  old  said,  on  looking  at  its  stringy  white- 
ness :  "  Mother,  you  don't  eat  candles,  do  you  ?"  Nine  shillings  for  a 
dinner  for  three  ;  bread  and  butter  extra,  and  a  pudding  !  What  are 
we  coming  to  ?  I  took  my  segar,  which  I  shall  soon  have  to  give  up, 
not  because  you  vituperate  it,  but  because  I  can't  afford  it :  I  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  beef  being  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  I  had  a  vision, 
a  glorious  vision.  I  awoke,  and  snapping  my  fingers  with  delight, 
seized  my  pen,  and  cried  out :  "  O  ye  devils,  ye  fiends !  I'll  distance  ye, 
I'll  have  ye  on  the  hip  :  it  has  been  your  day  long  enough,  now  it's 
our  turn,  poor  miserable  wretches,  we  shall  yet  thrive ;  give  it  to  'em, 
dear  Scalpel,  give  it  to  'em :  how  I  like  to  see  'em  squirm  :  I  wish  every 
one  of  'em  (the  butchers,  I  mean)  had  the  cholera.  There's  plenty  of 
beef;  it's  nothing  but  their  villainy — let  'em  have  it.  Scalpel. 

I  dreamed  that  the  population  of  the  world  had  increased  so  that 
the  animals  had  been  devoured,  and  there  could  not  enough  of  the 
proper  ingredients  be  found  in  the  vegetables  to  support  the  life  of 
man.  I  saw  in  a  large  public  building,  with  a  courtyard,  a  number 
of  animals  which  were  regarded  with  wonder  by  numbers  of  sickly 
men,  women,  and  children.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  speci- 
mens of  many,  to  me,  familiar  domestic  animals.  They  informed  me 
that  for  years  most  living  things  had  been  devoured,  and  that  none 
but  the  richest  and  most  powerful  had  been  able  to  eat  any  flesh,  and 
that  these  animals  were  great  curiosities ;  that  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  such  food,  many  were  daily  dying  from  starvation. 
Chemists  had  long  ascertained  the  proportions  of  animal  food  neces- 
sary for  man,  but  they  could  not  be  had ;  and  that  the  limited  space 
devoted  to  agriculture  was  encroached  upon  daily,  so  that  it  could 
scarcely  support  life.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  for  existence,  I 
heard  a  murmur  from  the  multitude,  that  a  great  chemist  who  had 
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long  been  experimenting,  had  at  length  found  a  substitute  for  animal 
food.  I  thought  he  called  it  his  nitrogenized  super-carbonate  of  pro- 
tein ;  and  that  he  had  manufactured  it  from  a  mineral  substance  found 
in  great  quantities  ;  and  by  a  wonderful  apparatus,  he  had  procured 
from  the  atmosphere  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitrogen  for  his  purpose. 
I  was  informed  that  he  was  permitted  by  the  government  to  make 
his  experiments  on  criminals,  and  that  he  had  starved  over  three 
thousand  people  before  he  found  any  combination  of  ingredients  that 
would  support  life.  I  was  resolved  to  visit  this  wonderful  man,  and 
see  his  establishment,  which  was  said  to  cover  miles  of  territory.  I 
took  an  intelligent  guide,  who  said,  that  this  was  not  the  only  incon- 
venience from  which  man  suffered.  I  was  informed  that  the  mass  of 
mankind,  after  reaching  its  climax  of  civilization,  was  again  relapsing 
into  almost  barbaric  ignorance,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
per food,  clothing,  of  wood  and  of  paper ;  that  notwithstanding  the 
low  price  of  labor,  the  metals  had  become  dearer,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  coal.  That  new  diseases  and  pes- 
tilential plagues  had  broken  out  in  various  places,  which  baffled  even 
the  wonderful  skill  of  the  physicians  who  practised  at  that  day,  and 
which  threatened  to  sweep  off  aU  the  population.  "We  had  now 
arrived  at  the  immense  laboratories  of  the  wonderful  chemist,  and  were 
forthwith  ushered  into  his  presence.  I  beheld  a  white-haired,  benevo- 
lent old  man,  who  appeared  to  be  experimenting  with  his  assistants, 
apart  from  a  labyrinth  of  wheels  and  machinery,  retorts  and  stills, 
which  were  turning  out  vast  quantities  of  a  semi-transparent  mass 
which  resembled  glue.  I  was  informed  by  the  old  chemist  that 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome  a  certain  disagreeable  taste 
which  his  protein  had ;  but  he  thought  he  would  at  last  overcome  the 
difficulty.  He  requested  me  to  taste  some  of  his  wonderful  comj^osi- 
tion  which  he  would  j^repare  to  make  it  less  disagreeable ;  he  then 
took  some  of  it  and  laid  it  on  the  fire ;  it  immediately  emitted  a 
very  agreeable  odor,  which  diffused  itself  through  the  apartment :  a 
slight  explosion  took  place,  and  the  cloud  hid  the  chemist  from  my 
sight.  I  awoke,  the  room-door  opened,  and  the  form  of  our  Celtic 
maid  appeared,  bringing  the  message  that  the  beef-steak  was  ready. 

My  dream  admits  of  a  rational  interpretation.  If  our  countrymen 
wiU  not  cultivate  the  earth  in  increased  numbers,  and  find  food  for  the 
poor  calves,  and  if  they  will  flock  into  the  cities  and  rush  to  the  West 
to  speculate  in  land,  I  fear  they  will  have  to  speculate  for  their  dinners, 
or  pray  Heaven  for  artificial  beef.  J.  M. 
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Criminals  almost  always  escape  in  New-  York  f 

Tpie  public  press  has  certainly  assumed  a  very  extraordinary  and 
equivocal  tone  since  the  result  of  the  Cunningham  trial.  It  would 
really  seem,  that  they  are  desirous  of  an  immortality  equal  to  Coroner 
Connery's.  That  chaste  and  brilliant  official,  in  his  zeal  to  immortalize 
himself,  and  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  country  for  impudence,  made 
such  extraordinary  efforts  to  convict  the  two  prisoners,  that  we  were 
prepared  for  a  considerable  reaction.  Still  there  was  such  an  awful 
array  of  proof  that  the  strongest  motive  existed  in  the  breast  of  the 
unfortunate  woman  for  the  death  of  Dr.  Burdell ;  and  the  cross-exa- 
mination of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marvin  resulted  in  throwing  so  much  doubt  on 
his  evidence  regarding  the  identification  of  Dr.  Burdell's  body  as  the 
person  he  married ;  and  the  absurdity  of  Mrs.  Cunningham's  giving 
notes  to  her  own  alleged  husband,  and  being  turned  out  of  that  hus- 
band's house  as  a  tenant ;  the  startling  fact  of  finding  his  private 
papers  in  Eckel's  desk ;  the  declaration  to  servants  that  he  was  a  bad 
man,  and  would  "  probably  learn  how  to  behave  himself  before  he  left 
that  house,  that  he  might  possibly  never  live  to  do  it ;"  and  the  whole 
chain  of  evidence,  assuredly  gave  us  strong  reason  to  suppose,  that 
though  the  jury  might  not  be  able  to  convict  her,  the  public  press 
would  hardly  degrade  themselves  by  turning  her  apologists. 

We  have  the  strongest  sympathy  for  woman  interwoven  in  our  very 
nature ;  from  earliest  infancy  we  were  taught  to  revere  her  as  the  best 
and  tenderest  of  our  friends.  The  profession  of  our  choice  has  tended 
to  increase  our  regard,  till  we  have  often  found  our  judgment  blinded 
to  her  faults ;  yet  we  find  it  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  awful 
fact,  that  she  often  crushes  out  all  the  finer  sympathies  of  her  soul,  and 
in  her  strong  desire  for  sensual  indulgence,  and  insane  passion  for  dress 
and  display,  deliberately  plans  and  executes  murder.  At  this  very 
period  the  frightful  frequency  of  murder  by  poison  all  over  this  country 
by  women,  has  startled  our  citizens  from  their  apathy,  and  may  well 
induce  many  of  them  to  look  well  to  those  who  surround  them,  and 
may  be  interested  in  their  deaths.  How  far  Mrs.  Cunningham,  by  her 
proved  language  and  actions  towards  Dr.  Burdell,  had  brought  a 
powerful  chain  of  evidence  to  bear  against  her,  our  citizens  know  quite 
as  well  as  the  jury  ;  we  do  not  design  to  say  that  the  jury  were  not 
conscientious  in  their  verdict ;  we  should  have  done  as  they  did,  had 
we  been  one  of  them ;  yet  we  are  far  from  believing,  if  the  punishment 
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had  not  been  death,  they  would  have  found  it  so  easy  to  agree  as  they 
did.  A  very  small  additional  link  to  the  frightful  chain  of  testimony 
would  have  convicted  her. 

One  of  our  daily  papers,  after  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  for  Mrs.  Cunningham,  asks,  how  any  one  dare  to  say 
that  her  family  were  not  tenderly  and  virtuously  brought  up  ?  and  who 
will  dare  to  gainsay  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ?  And  yet  that  jury  con- 
tained a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  and  it  was  known 
to  the  District-Attorney !  The  day  but  one  after  this  article  appeared, 
the  Tribune  assures  us  that — 

"  Before  the  Grand  Jury,  a  certain  witness  swore  to  seeing  red  marks  on  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham's neck,  and  to  observing  her  to  pull  up  her  fur  cape  so  as  to  conceal  it,  while 
the  room  was  warm.  The  Grand  Jury  and  District- Attorney  placed  great  reliance  on 
this,  which  was  given  in  the  most  positive  manner.  The  opening  of  the  District-Attor- 
ney took  its  boldness  from  this  weighty  fact ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  witness 
not  only  swore  thai  he  saw  no  mark,  hut  thai  the  fur  cape  ivas  rendered  necessary  by  the 
coldness  of  the  room!  The  explanation  he  gave  afterward  was,  that  he  thought  on  re- 
flection, he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  redness  was  caused  by  pressure  of  her  hand,  etc," 

Kow  we  look  to  the  District-Attorney  to  indict  this  man  for  perjury 
at  once  ;  if  he  did  not  know  the  awful  solemnity  of  an  oath,  let  him  be 
taught  by  the  solitude  of  a  prison.  The  idea  that  any  strange  man 
entered  that  house  to  murder  Dr.  Burdell  before  bed-time,  and  did  it  by 
inflicting  fifteen  wounds  without  a  discovery,  is  absurd.  It  could  never 
have  been  done  without  such  a  risk  of  discovery,  as  would  have  de- 
terred any  one  from  doing  it  at  that  hour,  unless  preparation  had  been 
made  by  some  one  within. 

We  are  no  worshippers  of  judges,  courts,  nor  juries;  we  have  seen 
Dogberrys  on  the  bench,  as  well  as  quack-surgeons  on  the  witness-stand; 
we  mean  no  especial  reflection  on  Judge  Davies ;  but  we  say  to  our 
citizens,  behold,  what  sublime  stupidity  has  been  shown  by  the  sagest 
of  these  law-givers  for  years,  in  rejecting  jurymen  who  have  "  formed  an 
opinion  !"  What  sort  of  an  intellect  Avould  a  man  be  likely  to  have, 
who  could  live  in  a  community,  and  read  such  evidence  before  a 
coroner's  jury,  as  was  given  in  the  Burdell  case,  and  not  have  an  opinion 
about  the  probable  murderer  ?  Would  he  be  fit  to  judge  the  evidence 
at  all,  as  elicited  on  a  trial,  if  he  were  so  apathetic  in  such  an  awful 
matter,  as  to  have  formed  no  opinion  from  the  newspaper  reports  ? 
If  he  said  so,  we  would  not  believe  him,  assuredly  not ;  but  he  might 
be  just  such  a  juryman  as  the  defense  would  desire.  If  this  ridiculous 
plea  for  the  rejection  of  a  juryman  is  to  be  enforced,  and  if  the  personal 
friends  of  the  accused  are  to  be  placed  upon  juries  to  try  them  for 
high  crimes,  the  trial  by  jury  becomes  a  farce. 
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Art.  LXXVIII. —  Ventilation  :  its  Necessity  and  Defects, 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  entire  range  of  vital  science  about  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  and  the  necessity  of  which  has  been  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  yet  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  misun- 
derstood. From  legislative  hall,  to  church  and  theatre,  from  school- 
room to  nursery,  from  prison  to  bed-room,  we  turn  with  poisoned 
lungs,  and  aching  head,  and  sick  stomach,  whilst  the  involuntary 
exclamation  escapes  us — When  will  ye  learn  ?  The  entire  vegetable 
kingdom  has  been  created  by  the  hand  of  the  All-wise,  a  respirator 
and  consumer  of  carbon  to  counteract  its  constant  production  by 
animals;  the  winds  of  heaven  have  been  mercifully  provided  to  agitate 
and  spread  the  vitalizing  oxygen  wherever  animal  life  exists ;  the  great 
leviathan  of  the  sea  comes  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  quicken 
its  life-current  with  the  generous  gift ;  the  tiny  humming-bird  and 
the  glad  bee,  drink  in  the  delicious  fluid  and  live  out  in  health  their 
allotted  portion  of  life ;  but  man,  proud  man,  alone  ignores  the  privi- 
lege, and  shuts  himself  and  his  criminals  and  his  children  in  close 
apartments,  and  swelters  his  body  and  poisons  his  blood  with  his  foul 
exhalations.  There  is  not  a  solitary  public  or  private  building  in  this 
city  that  is  properly  ventilated;  the  theatres  and  churches,  long 
before  their  audiences  are  dismissed,  are  foul  with  pent-up  breaths, 
and  every  kind  of  noisome  exhalation  from  the  body.  Our  prisons 
are  inhuman  and  vile  holes,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  country.  While 
we  write  these  lines,  the  public  are  shocked  with  nothing  less  than  a 
murder  in  Eldridge-street  Jail,  of  a  young  Frenchman  detained  as  a 
witness ;  the  jury  deliberately  pronouncing  his  death  caused  by  foul 
air  and  suffering.  The  Tombs  are  nothing  better  than  a  human  Cloaca. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  requested  by  the  District  Attorney  of 
King's  county  to  visit  an  unfortunate  youth  imprisoned  for  arson 
in  Brooklyn  Jail.  We  found  it  a  horrible  receptacle  of  filth.  A 
long  and  narrow  hall  with  windows  four  feet  from  the  floor !  was 
flanked  on  the  other  side  with  a  row  of  narrow  cells  not  more  than 
five  feet  wide  by  ten  deep,  and  eight  high,  with  a  narrow  win- 
dow tightly  closed ;  there  were  from  two  to  four  prisoners  in  each 
—  more  than  half  Irish,  with  their  filthy  pipes ;  and  open-mouthed 
privies  opening  in  each,  and  no  running  water  to  cleanse  them !  Half 
of  our  citizens  sleep  in  holes  under  the  garret-eves  with  the  door  shut ; 
infant  schools  and  free  schools,  with  hundreds  of  inmates,  have  win- 
dows four  feet  from,  and  no  other  opening  even  with,  the  floor  but  a 
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door.  It  is  quite  common  for  teachers  to  assure  you  that  the  rooms 
are  well  ventilated,  when  they  drop  the  windows  a  little.  Now  the 
merest  child  in  chemistry,  can  tell  you  that  the  carbonic  acid  or  poison 
air  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  and 
must  therefore  fall  and  accumulate  below  the  windows ;  moreover,  all 
the  exhalations  from  the  body,  and  from  urinals  and  water-closets,  fall 
to  the  lower  parts  of  rooms ;  all  cellars  and  kitchens,  vaults,  etc.,  con- 
tain constantly  a  large  portion  of  this  air;  look  at  the  pale  faces  of 
such  as  are  confined  in  them,  and  you  Tvill  be  at  no  loss  to  discover 
the  effect  of  this  constant  breathing  of  fetid  atmosphere.  We  have 
said  repeatedly,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to 
employ  people,  to  work  in  apartments  below  the  ground,  or  even  half 
below  it,  providing  there  be  no  lower  apartment  beneath.  The 
only  use  for  a  sub-cellar  is  to  purify  the  apartments  above ;  every 
wall  should  be  hollow  in  every  room  in  the  house,  and  there  should 
be  large  oblong  openings,  every  three  feet,  of  several  inches  in  length 
and  a  full  inch  in  breadth,  in  the  wainscot  and  even  with  the  floor; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  window ;  these  should  go 
down  to  and  open  in  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar.  Thus  the  air  entering 
through  the  crevices  of  the  windows  would  be  constantly  driving  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  down  cellar.  The  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Utica 
is  constantly  supplied  with  pure  air  by  a  steam-engine  working  a  fan  as 
large  as  a  ferry  boat  wheel,  and  it  keeps  a  current  of  air  moving  so 
rapidly  that  it  will  take  your  pocket-handkerchief  up  side-flues,  radiat- 
ing from  a  trunk  in  which  four  men  can  walk  upright  and  abreast  with 
room  to  spare,  all  round  that  vast  building ;  the  wards  are  perfectly 
ventilated  ;  every  hospital  in  the  world  should  be  so  arranged.  Until 
this  great  subject  receives  that  investigation  it  demands,  agitation 
and  instruction  on  all  others  is  comparatively  vain.  Let  our  prisons, 
in  the  name  of  humanity  be  at  once  ventilated,  and  let  no  sane  man 
sleep  with  his  door  shut. 

The  infernal  system  of  cells  in  the  House  of  Refuge  should  be  in- 
dicted at  once  by  the  Grand  Jury :  they  are  bad  enough  for  hardened 
offenders  and  criminals  ;  but  the  poor  children  should  not  be  ruined 
and  their  blood  poisoned,  because  they  are  unfortunate :  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  horrid  influence  of  confined  air  on  their  eyes,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  murderous  abuse. 
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Art.  LXXIX.  —  Our  Three  Nationalities :  Lugubrious  Letter-writ- 
ing^ Physic-tahing^  and  Dinner-bolting. 

Dear  Scalpel  :  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  the  other 
day.  The  first  page  told  how  she  had  been  ailing.  One  celebrated 
popular  medicine  failed  to  relieve  her  ;  she  took  another,  and  didn't 
feel  quite  so  well ;  and  another,  and  thought  she  felt  a  little  better. 
The  second  page  told  of  several  friends  who  had  also  been  cured  by 
a  wonderful  discovery  made  by  some  body  who  fell  into  the  bowels  of 
Vesuvius,  and  had  time  to  look  around  and  find  out  a  most  wonderful 
natural  panacea,  before  a  volcanic  eruption  threw  him  among  society 
again,  and  enabled  him  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  death  and  disease 
by  the  introduction  of  the  invaluable  remedy,  at  a  cost  hardly  ena- 
bling him  to  pay  for  the  bottles  and  labels.  He  does  not  desire  any 
profit — ^by  no  means  ;  if  he  is  successful  in  alleviating  the  afflictions  of 
a  single  individual  he  is  satisfied,  no  matter  at  what  pecuniary  loss  to 
himself.  The  next  page  spoke  of  some  friends  who  were  going  on  a 
journey,  and,  in  view  of  the  frequent  accidents,  were  never  expected  to 
return  alive.  The  last  page  was  full  of  lugubrious  reflections  upon 
the  great  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  universality  of  disease. 

Now,  sir,  most  of  your  readers  will  probably  smile  when  I  say  that 
Jetter- writing  in  this  country  instead  of  being,  what  it  should  be,  a 
pleasant  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  pleasant  thoughts,  and  a  con- 
sequent aid  to  health  and  happiness,  is  a  positive  injury  to  health,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  physician,  by  constantly  creating  ap- 
prehensions with  regard  to  the  prolongation  of  their  own  lives,  or 
those  of  valued  friends.  Let  them  smile  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  let 
them  think  over  the  letters  they  write  and  receive,  and  my  word  for 
it,  they  will  not  be  very  dissimilar  to  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

In  fact,  this  constant  dwelling  of  the  mind  upon  disease,  accident, 
and  death,  is  a  nationality,  as  much  so  as  the  tobacco-chewing,  pork- 
eating,  and  beer-drinking  which  you  have  so  well  and  judiciously  com- 
mented upon.  I  know  that  this  will  appear  strange,  and  every  body 
will  say :  "  Why,  I  am  not  always  talking  about  this  thing."  But 
let  him  reflect  upon  his  meeting  with  a  friend  at  any  time.  If  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  he  meets  another,  of  course  the  first  item  is  the  grand 
national  theme  of  Yankee  thrift,  the  dollar  and  dime  ;  but  a  word  al- 
ways gets  in  to  the  effect  of — "  You  do  not  seem  to  be  looking  very 
well ;"  or,  "  I  am  a  little  under  the  weather  ;"  or,  "  You  seem  to  be 
somewhat  improving  in  health ;"  or  some  other  change  of  the  same 
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thing,  proving  that  the  grand  idea  of  a  morbid  sensibility  regarding 
health  is  only  secondary  to  money  itself.  If  ladies  make  a  morning 
call,  the  health  of  themselves  and  their  friends  forms  the  prominent 
topic,  and  the  news  which  awaits  the  husband  on  his  return  home  at 
night  is  principally  regarding  the  health  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  cities  Hke  this,  there  is  another  national  institution  which  may 
well  nigh  excuse  any  man  from  being  a  misanthrope.  I  refer  to  the 
restaurant ;  upon  which  nine  tenths  of  our  business  men  depend  for 
food  during  the  week.  Let  any  one  look  into  even  the  best  refecto- 
ries between  twelve  and  three  o'clock,  and  witness  the  immense 
amount  of  something  which  is  bolted  down  within  ten  minutes ;  let 
them  go  a  little  farther,  and  order  several  dishes  of  this  same  some- 
thing, which  courtesy  denominates  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  pork,  etc. ; 
let  them  call  for  a  plate  of  each,  and  if  they  can  distinguish  any  differ- 
ence in  flavor  or  appearance  to  warrant  so  many  names,  or  if  they 
can  distinguish  any  marked  difference  except  the  variation  from  posi- 
tively bad  to  unbearably  worst,  I  have  lived  and  eaten  in  them  for 
years  to  little  experience.  Let  them  go  once  more,  and  see  the  same 
routine  in  a  refectory  where  all  the  courses  can  be  had  at  a  gross 
amount  of  eighteen  cents,  and  no  wonder  will  be  felt  that  an  outraged 
stomach  constantly  accuses  the  mind  of  its  culpable  action,  and 
threatens  death  as  the  inevitable  result  of  such  criminality.  We 
sometimes  accuse  the  law  of  harshness  in  taking  away  the  life  of 
those  who  are  too  bad  to  live  amons:  their  fellow-men.  We  for- 
get  that  the  immutable  law  of  nature  is  daily  destroying  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  too  bad  to  live  for  themselves.  The  "dyspeptic 
warnings  of  a  suffering  stomach  to  a  guilty  mind  are  intended  to  lead 
men  to  preserve  health,  and  not  to  cause  the  morbid  fears  of  death  to 
appear  in  every  letter  and  every  friendly  conversation.  How  wide 
the  difference  between  these  pestilential  eating-houses  of  the  present 
day,  and  those  where  jolly  Falstaff  sat  and  drank  sack,  and  helped 
digestion  by  harmless  boasting  of  mighty  deeds ;  where  bluff  Prince 
Harry  ate  and  laughed ;  and  where  Shakspeare  found  not  only  food 
for  the  body,  but  materials  for  such  descriptions  of  human  life  as 
could  only  be  written  by  a  man  whose  stomach  was  in  harmony  with 
the  brain,  and  was  not  soured  or  embittered  by  positive  torture. 

The  natural  result  of  these  indiscretions  is  nowhere  more  developed 
than  in  the  host  of  doctors'  signs  and  quack-doctors'  pills.  Like  the 
tield  upon  which  Franklin  spread  plaster,  and  then  sewed  with  grain, 
in  large  letters,  "  This  has  been  plastered,"  so  that  the  vigorous  com- 
parative growth  might  at  once  convey  a  lesson,  and  inform  lookers-on 
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what  it  was  ;  the  fruit  of  the  national  haste,  which  will  not  allow  time 
to  eat ;  the  national  thirst  for  money,  which  saves  pennies  in  buying 
cheap  food,  and  wastes  pounds  in  paying  for  the  medicine  demanded 
by  its  results ;  the  constant  morbid  dwelling  upon  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  and  the  nerves  ;  the  fruit  of  all  this,  I  say,  is  as  apparent  in  the 
immense  number  of  physicians,  both  regular  and  quack,  and  their 
great  pecuniary  j^rosperity,  as  was  the  lettered  grain  of  Franklin. 

The  desire  to  take  medicine,  and  insist  upon  being  sick,  is  absolute- 
ly chronic  with  us  ;  and,  like  other  chronic  diseases,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  eradicate  it.  A  true  physician  who,  like  yourself,  will  say, 
''  Confound  your  notions !  go  home,  live  well,  and  he  well !"  stands 
no  chance  at  all.  The  man  destitute  of  conscience,  who  panders  to  a 
diseased  mind  that  he  may  make  profit  therefrom,  will  go  on  accumu- 
lating wealth  rapidly ;  while  his  neighbor,  who  forgets  more  every  day 
than  he  ever  knew — the  man  of  humanity,  refinement,  and  generosity, 
may  exclaim  bitterly  at  the  injustice  of  this  world,  which  allows  the 
reward  of  such  qualities  to  come  in  the  next  one,  if  it  ever  comes  at  all. 

Why,  sir,  I  met  a  man  the  other  day  with  his  hands  full  of  ]Dam- 
phlets,  and  his  pockets  full  of  bottles  and  pills.  He  asked  for  the  direc- 
tion to  a  certain  well-known  patent  medicine  establishment.  I  gave  it 
to  him,  remarking:  "What  in  the  world  do  you  want  there?" 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  ailing,  and  have  tried  all  kinds  of  medi- 
cines kept  in  our  town,  and  have  come  to  ISTew-York  with  the  deter- 
mination to  buy  all  kinds  here,  take  a  dose  of  each,  and  see  if  I  can't 
get  well." 

A  friend  of  mine  once  went  to  Lake  George  to  spend  the  summer, 
remarking  that  his  life  was  full  of  fractions  and  he  was  going  to  see  it 
he  could  not  reduce  them  to  a  common  denominator.  I  sometimes 
think  there  is  no  fixed  fact,  no  denominator  at  all,  but  that  we  are  a 
bunch  of  contradictions  with  hardly  enough  of  truth  to  keep  the 
leaven  alive.  I  once  happened  to  visit  a  friend  in  a  medicine-store. 
A  fine-looking  man  came  in  and  said,  "  I  want  some  of  these  hum- 
bugs," at  the  same  time  selecting  to  the  amount  often  dollars.  "Why 
do  you  call  them  humbugs  ?"  said  I.  He  replied,  "  Every  thing  is  a 
humbug;  we  are  humbugs  in  what  we  do,  eat,  say;  and  we  are  constant- 
ly trying  to  cheat  ourselves  and  each  other ;"  at  the  same  time  select- 
ing with  apparent  carelessness,  a  ten-dollar  note  from  a  large  package, 
he  handed  it  to  my  friend,  and  continued  :  "  This  medicine  is  a  hum- 
bug, and  you  will  find  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  genuine." 
We  laughed  at  the  oddity  of  the  man,  and  then  looked  at  his  ten-dol- 
lar bill,  which  was,  in  very  truth,  counterfeit  and  worthless. 
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Was  he  right  ?  Is  truth  almost  extinct  and  are  we  laboring  under 
the  chronic  evils  caused  by  hard  work,  bad  food,  and  morbid  sensibili- 
ties to  such  an  extent  that  this  life  shall  be  destitute  of  happiness  here, 
and  allow  no  preparation  for  happiness  hereafter?  Let  us  hope  not. 
Your  Scalpel  is  an  omen  of  better  things ;  but  you  must  attend  to  the 
dinner-bolting  :  if  you  can  not  reform  that,  I  fear  your  labor  is  vain. 

B 


Art.  LXXX. —  Our  Puhlic  Sewers  in  their  Relation  to  Health.     Who 
should  construct  and  who  direct  them  ? 

If  the  public  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  the  slightest 
relation  between  their  physicians  and  the  public  health,  there  would 
long  ere  this  have  been  created  a  sanitary  board  of  medical  advisers, 
to  whom  would  have  been  committed  exclusively  the  construction  of 
the  public  sewers,  and  the  cleansing  and  draining  of  the  city.  If  they 
knew  any  thing  about  the  nature  of  poisonous  miasms,  the  consequence 
of  the  decay  of  hving  organisms,  they  would  be  afraid  to  live  in  this 
city.  They  have  lately  had  a  lesson,  (although  our  own  opinion  differs 
widely  from  that  expressed  by  the  medical  board  of  health  of  Wash- 
ington,) of  the  awfully  poisonous  nature  and  death-dealing  power  of 
the  gases  engendered  in  stagnant  sewers ;  and  one  would  therefore 
reasonably  suppose  that,  when  walking  through  the  streets  of  this 
city,  and  reflecting  upon  the  yellow  fever  of  last  year  at  l^orfolk 
and  at  Gravesend,  next  door  to  cm-  city,  they  would  be  so  tho- 
roughly alarmed,  that  measures  would  be  taken  to  cleanse  our 
streets  and  sewers,  before  the  heats  of  summer  should  cause  them  to 
throw  off  that  element,  which  only  requires  the  imported  spark  to  fan 
it  into  yellow  fever.  If  the  breeze  carried  it  from  the  ships,  or  poisoned 
bedding  brought  it  to  the  hearth-stones  of  country  houses  at  Graves- 
end,  then  assuredly  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  can  not  reach  us  in 
this  city.  But  what  is  this  subtle  poison,  called  miasm  ?  It  is  a  gas 
thrown  off  from  decayed  Hving  creatures,  that  is,  plants  and  animals ; 
we  do  not  mean  dead  trees  nor  elephants  ;  we  mean  the  disorganized 
and  decayed  and  decaying  elements  of  aU  plants  and  animals,  mosses 
and  infusoria,  so  minute  that  the  most  powerful  microscope  can  not  de- 
tect their  ultimate  atoms.  The  whole  animated  world  is  made  of 
these ;  every  creature  that  hves,  from  the  minutest  gnat  up  to  man, 
from  the  slightest  atom  of  moss  up  to  the  oak,  is  evolved  from  the  gases 
and  the  earths,  and  only  resists  decay  by  the  mysterious  principle  of 
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life ;  take  this  away,  and  decomposition  at  once  commences  the  my- 
sterious process  of  evolving  the  gases,  and  restoring  them  to  the  air 
and  earth,  whence  they  derived  their  being.  In  some  stages  of  this 
decomposition,  it  is  known,  that  in  sufficient  quantities  they  are  deadly 
poisons,  and  exert  so  depressing  an  influence  upon  the  human  body, 
that,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  they  at  once  inoculate  and  poison 
the  whole  body,  and  so  depress  the  life-power  that  it  sinks  into  typhus 
and  yellow  fevers.  This  is  the  origin  of  yellow  fever  at  [N'ew-Orleans 
and  l^orfolk,  and  other  Southern  ports ;  there,  in  the  low  grounds  and 
swamps  that  surround  the  cities,  vegetation  is  so  rife,  and  the  heats 
of  summer  are  so  powerful,  that  the  yellow  fever  poison  is  originated 
in  its  complete  and  full  degree  ;  here,  our  filth  has  hitherto  been  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  the  necessary  degree  of  atmospheric  poison  to  receive 
the  imported  leaven,  and  set  it  going  as  an  epidemic  ;  whether  we  may 
not  yet  succeed  in  evolving  it  without  the  imported  poison,  is  merely 
a  question  of  time.  We  can  assuredly  produce  genuine  typhus  in  all 
its  horrors  ;  that  we  know  from  past  experience. 

Is  it  credible  that  a  city,  situated  as  this  is  between  two  glorious 
rivers,  great  arms  of  the  ocean  ebbing  and  flowing,  and  another  carried 
into  its  every  house  to  cleanse  and  wash  away  all  impurity,  should  be 
in  so  frightfully  filthy  a  condition  ?  But  this  condition  is  not  all  above 
ground.  Most  of  our  sewers  are  constructed  without  the  least  regard 
to  science  or  honesty.  A  vile  and  thieving  mechanic  succeeds  in  get- 
ing  a  creature  into  the  Common  Council,  and  straightway  they  com- 
mence a  nefarious  system  of  robbery  of  the  public  treasury.  A  contract 
is  given,  for  a  consideration  in  money ;  and  soon  we  see  a  street  torn 
up,  and  a  vast  army  of  Irish  laborers  making  an  excavation ;  bricks 
are  tossed  in  the  trench,  and  loosely  laid  in  a  sort  of  form  resembling 
a  sewer.  So  httle  mortar  and  cement  are  used,  that  the  work  looks 
as  though  it  would  tumble  in  before  it  is  covered  up  with  the  earth  ;  at 
best  it  is  a  mere  drain  for  the  surface-water  of  the  streets,  and  must 
immediately  permit  aU  the  contents  of  the  privies  and  the  kitchen  drain- 
age to  percolate  through,  and  thoroughly  to  saturate  the  earth  and 
the  cellars.  Very  often  the  inclination  of  the  sewer  is  so  slight,  that 
the  contents  actually  regurgitate  into  the  cellars,  and  compel  the  in- 
habitants to  quit  their  lower  stories  for  months  !  If  they  had  a  suit- 
able inclination,  and  were  properly  constructed,  as  in  London,  they 
might  occasionally  be  'flushed'  with  our  glorious  Croton  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  into  the  rivers,  which  seem  to  have  been  created  to  make  this 
the  healthiest  city  on  the  earth.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  blood 
boil  to  see  our  condition  ?     In  the  lower  wards,  merchants  snuff  up 
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daily  an  atmosphere  more  vile  than  language  can  define ;  and  this  with 
a  degree  of  quiet  indifference,  that  makes  one  deliberately  ask  if 
it  be  not  really  a  matter  of  indifference  from  education  and  taste.  A 
viler  and  more  outrageous  abuse  of  trust  does  not  exist  than  our  city 
regulations,  which  have  placed  this  matter  outside  of  medical  super- 
vision. 


Aet.  LXXXI. —  Champagne ;  "  The  best  Brands  "  made  in  JSFew- 
YorJc  y  its  real  Character  /  the  "  Peculiar'^'*  Variety  prepared  by  a 
Celebrated  Medical  Philanthropist  for  the  "  Splendid  Palaces  of 

Mercer  Street.'''' 

Since  the  first  man  was  attracted  to  and  partook  of  the  bubbling 
spring,  there  has  always  existed  in  the  mind  a  mystery  associated  ■^"ith 
effervescing  beverages,  which  has  lent  them  a  species  of  fascination. 
Who  has  not  watched  and  wondered,  as  he  gazed  into  his  glass  of 
water  at  Saratoga,  or  his  sparkling  Champagne,  to  see  the  multitudes 
of  bubbles  created,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid,  spreading 
throughout,  and  pursuing  and  overtaking  their  fellows,  as  they  rise  in 
the  midst  of  the  tiny  waves,  and  explode  and  throw  particles  of  the 
liquid  foam  into  the  air  ?  A  similar  and  apparent  vitality  which,  when 
closely  watched,  is  continually  varying,  is  said  to  lend  that  fascination 
to  the  clouds  of  the  pipe,  which  induces  the  votary  to  dream  away  his 
hours  of  devotion  to  his  meerschaum  or  chiboque.  A  smoker  once 
I  told  us,  that  when  in  the  dark  he  enjoyed  no  pleasure  in  smoking,  but 
•>when  light  was  present,  his  smoke-clouds  formed  for  him  an  ever-vary- 
ing panorama,  which  assimilated  with  the  vague  and  but  half-defined 
emotions  of  his  mind,  and  under  their  combined  and  mysterious  influ- 
ence he  was  almost  spell-bound. 

By  a  wonderful  law  of  association,  from  the  operation  of  which 
none  of  us  are  exempt,  we  connect  motion  with  mystery ;  life  is  a 
mystery,  and  life  is  motion ;  every  thing  which  possesses  motion  is 
mysterious,  and  to  it  we  feel  attracted.  There  is  nothing  fixed  which 
is  always  agreeable ;  and  although  there  is  no  beauty  which  equals  the 
grace  of  the  human  smile,  there  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  and 
ghastly  when  fixed  by  lines  or  colors,  in  sculpture  or  painting.  There 
are  no  colors  which  equal  the  ever-changing  tints  of  that  celestial 
l^anorama  where  the  great  Life-giver  illuminates  the  morning  clouds, 
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or  when  dying  lie  sinks  behind  his  gorgeous  curtains,  tinging  them 
with  all  the  evanescent  hues  of  beauty. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  our  subject— Champagne.  It  is  one  over 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  feel  exhilarated ;  nor  do  we  think  we  can 
fairly  be  censured  if,  upon  this  occasion,  we  deliberately  appear  as  his 
champion.  The  mysterious  power  of  that  gas  which  lends  such  an  en- 
chantment to  this  beverage,  was  known  when  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
Champagne  echoed  with  the  screech  of  the  wild-cat,  and  when  man 
there  was  too  much  employed  with  his  necessities  either  to  appre- 
ciate or  to  possess  science  enough  to  produce  any  thing  like  modern 
sparkling  wines.  ISTo  doubt,  when  he  quenched  his  thirst  at  the  bub- 
bling spring,  a  thought  of  sparkling  wine  might  have  rushed  through 
his  brain  as  the  pungent  liquid  tingled  his  nostrils,  but  that  was  all ; 
his  poetic  fancy  was  not  yet  cultivated  up  to  Champagne. 

In  Scripture,  we  are  gravely  admonished  not  to  put  new  wine  into 
old  bottles ;  which  shows,  that  although  there  might  not  have  been 
the  same  danger  from  their  explosion  as  at  this  day  entails  such  losses 
on  the  wine-merchant,  yet  the  ancients  had  too  great  a  regard  for 
economy  of  the  precious  nectar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the 
skins,  to  think  of  permitting  wine  to  be  bottled  before  the  fermenta- 
tion had  subsided,  and  the  results  of  that  chemical  change  had  passed 
away.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  those  fine  old  fellows  knew 
all  about  it,  and  David  and  Solomon  had  an  eye  to  the  economics  of 
the  cellar. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  sparkling  wines,  and  we  have  tasted 
more  than  one  hundred  different  kinds  during  the  last  twenty  years  ; 
they  are  all  included  under  the  general  name  of  Champagne  ;  although 
comparatively  very  little  Champagne  finds  its  way  to  this  country, 
nearly  all  being  used  by  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  indeed,  the  whole  pro- 
duct does  not  equal  the  consumption  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  of 
the  royal  tables.  The  district  where  it  is  produced  is  quite  small ; 
and,  strange  enough,  the  grape  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity  has 
a  difference  in  flavor  quite  perceptible  to  the  connoisseurs  in  wiae. 
But  there  are  numerous  places  in  France  and  Germany  where  spark- 
ling wiaes  of  excellent  quality  are  produced.  The  labor  and  loss  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  wines  is  very  great,  and  the  capital  invested 
in  some  of  the  large  establishments  enormous. 

The  wine  at  a  certain  stage  is  put  into  bottles,  and  fermentation 
proceeds,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the 
deposit  of  tartar  and  other  substances  in  the  bottles,  which  are  first 
placed  at  a  slight  inclination,  with  the  cork  downward  ;  at  intervals, 
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the  bottle  is  brought  nearer  the  perpendicular  ;  and  the  deposit  at  last 
settles  on  the  cork,  which  is  tied  down  with  strong  twine.  A  skillful 
man  now  dexterously  removes  the  cork,  and  the  sediment  is  ejected  ; 
the  cork  is  instantly  replaced,  so  that  but  Uttle  wine  is  lost ;  this  is 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  wine  is  corked  by  a  machine  for  the 
last  time,  and  wu-ed  and  tied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  cork 
into  the  round-shaped  head,  which  we  always  see  in  Champagne  well 
bottled. 

The  number  of  bottles  which  burst  during  the  process  of  ferment- 
ation is  very  great,  and  the  loss  of  wine,  of  course,  proportionally 
large.  The  corks  are  very  expensive,  and  difficult  to  procure  in  large 
quantities.  They  are  of  very  large  size,  and  are  never  trimmed  with 
the  knife,  but  tied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  perfect  knob.  The 
curious  reader  may  see  the  size  and  form  if  he  will  boil  in  a  little  wa- 
ter a  champagne  cork  for  a  few  minutes.  We  have  watched  the 
anxiety  of  the  connoisseur,  as  he  was  about  to  open  a  bottle  of  his  fa- 
vorite beverage,  and  the  hawk-like  glance  he  bestowed  upon  the  cork 
after  he  had  removed  the  tin  envelope  which  inclosed  it ;  the  critical 
severity  and  distrust  with  which  he  regarded  the  glittering  and  showy, 
or  dull  and  unpretending  label,  notwithstanding  its  "  qualite  supe- 
rieure'^  and  "  sillery  raousseux^''  instantly  relaxed  if  the  appearance 
and  quality  of  the  cork  proved  "  comme  ilfaut^''  and  he  was  ready  to 
admit  his  friend  to  his  dearest  affections,  provided  his  head  was  well 
developed  and  properly  bound.  Any  manifestation  of  economy  either 
in  quality  or  labor  in  the  relation  or  apphcation  of  the  cork,  was 
viewed  with  the  utmost  suspicion  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  more 
than  once  tasted  his  favorite  beverage,  however  good  its  quaUty,  that 
his  suspicion  could  be  removed.  We  have  seen  the  enjoyment  of 
many  bottles,  disturbed  by  distrust  and  suspicion  induced  simply  by 
their  corks.  Once,  a  Champagne  connoisseur  (Heaven  forgive  him !) 
assured  us,  that  the  velvet  cork  which  he  so  exultingly  held  up 
for  our  approbation  and  admiration,  was  as  beautiful  to  him  as  the 
slightly  tapering  bust  of  a  lovely  woman ;  and  when  we  hear  the  epi- 
thets so  often  bestowed  by  lovers  upon  the  objects  of  their  adoration, 
we  mournfully  recall  those  days  when  we  gathered  around  that 
glorious  old  round  table  which,  many  years  ago,  was  devoted  to 
such  a  diversity  of  uses,  as  would  shock  inexpressibly  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  our  readers  were  we  to  mention  them.  It  used  to 
adorn  our  batchelor's  apartment,  and  was  once  transferred  to 
that  horrid  place  where  poor  vanquished  humanity  paid  tribute  to 
science ;  but  sand-paper  and  oil  have  done  wonders  for  its  glossy  wal- 
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nut  surface — ^would  that  we  could  be  sand-papered  and  oiled  !  Often 
when  seated  round  its  ample  rim,  thinking  of  its  happy  and  sad  mem- 
ories, we  have  heard  praises  not  less  eulogistic,  bestowed  by  joyous 
lips  and  sunny  faces,  upon  those  velvet  stoppers  which  locked  from  us 
the  sparkling  nectar.  iN'ow,  although  we  never  were  able  to  reconcile 
our  aesthetics  with  a  comparison  so  disparaging  to  the  gentler  sex,  we 
confess  that  more  than  once  our  keen  appreciation  of  flavors,  has  men- 
tally induced  us  to  compare  our  favorite  wine  to  the  beverage  which, 
if  any,  must  be  consumed  in  paradise.  We  admit  that  since  that  time 
our  taste  has  become  less  keen,  and  that  the  color  of  the  wine  is  no 
longer  so  brilliant,  nor  its  scintilations  so  vivacious ;  but  we  attribute 
that  to  the  same  causes  which  have,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  made 
all  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  life  to  fade  before  the  exactions  of  hu- 
manity, so  often  made  in  our  profession. 

Experience,  which  has  facilitated  the  cultivation  of  our  taste,  has 
likewise  diminished  its  acuteness;  and  the  battling,  the  struggles,  and 
constant  anxiety  necessarily  attending  the  conscientious  duties  of  the 
most  arduous  and  harassing  of  human  pursuits,  is  not  calculated  to 
favor  that  refreshment  of  the  faculties  so  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
their  sensibility. 

Still  we  are  not  without  our  pretension  to  the  gustum  eruditum. 
We  have  endeavored  often  to  account  for  our  youthful  predilection  for 
this  beverage  when  it  was  passed  around, 

"Light  as  the  foaming  surf  that  the  wind 
Severs  from  the  broken  wave." 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  cause  that  made 
tepid  coffee  despicable,  and  warm  soda  water  disgusting,  and  a  stupid 
fellow  intolerable,  is  the  one  which  still  gives  a  degree  of  zest  to  this 
effervescing  beverage. 

It  has  been  long  known  to  the  keenest  observers  of  the  human 
mind,  that  terror  is  the  basis  of  all  rapture,  and  we  believe  it.  Our 
lips  approach  the  hot  coffee  and  the  freezing  mineral  water  with  no 
little  fear,  for  we  well  know  that  should  these  drinks  be  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  an  effect  of  a  startling  nature  would  be  produced  upon  us ;  this, 
therefore,  produces  that  "  gentle  horror''^  which  is  an  ingredient  in  all 
ecstasy ;  for  Sappho  has  even  blended  this  feeling  with  love.  In  the 
case  of  the  sparkling  wine,  the  mystery  of  its  ebullition  and  commo- 
tion is  combined  with  the  slightly  startling  effect  of  its  pungent  gas, 
which,  however  often  tasted,  does  not  fail  to  produce  that  effect  in 
some  degree. 
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We  have  shown  how  eagerly  the  habitual  lager-bier  drinker  seeks 
for  beer  with  these  properties.  The  final  stupefying  action  of  this 
beverage  is  slightly  counteracted  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  artificial  aeration  of  wines  has,  for  some  years  past,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  producers  and  dealers  in  wine.  The  great  labor 
and  loss  attending  the  production  of  its  sparkling  qualities  by  ferment- 
ation, and  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  wine  during  the  past  few 
years,  has  already  made  the  success  of  the  project  a  matter  of  no 
small  consequence,  and  its  successful  accomplishment  caused  much 
comment  and  surprise,  at  the  enormous  increase  of  the  consumption 
of  "  the  best  brands"  amongst  our  fashionables. 

The  attempt  made  some  years  since  by  a  manufacturer  in  Europe 
to  increase  the  exhilarating  qualities  of  his  wine  by  impregnating  it 
with  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  was  more  creditable  to  his  inge- 
nuity than  his  conscience.  It  was  frustrated  by  a  distinguished  chem- 
ist, who  detected  the  imposture  by  analysis,  after  observing  the  won- 
derfully exhilarating  properties  of  the  beverage.  The  wine,  which 
had  acquired  much  reputation  from  the  fact  of  its  immediate  efiect, 
soon  lost  its  prestige^  as  the  conservative  wine-drinkers  in  Europe 
were  not  disposed  to  encourage  any  efiect  not  legitimately  produced, 
and  the  ladies  discovered  that  uncontrollable  lauo-hter  was  of  all  other 
expressions,  the  most  trying  to  the  expressive  muscles  of  the  lips. 

At  the  present  time  in  this  city,  there  are  thirteen  establishments 
Avhich  manufacture  Champagne,  or,  in  other  words,  convert  still  wines 
into  sparkling  ones ;  for  no  process  has  yet  been  discovered  for  pro- 
ducing an  artificial  wine  which  possesses  the  flavor  and  other  qualities 
of  the  product  of  the  grape.  These  manufacturers  use  for  their  jmr- 
]30se,  a  light  French,  and  sometimes,  if  sparkling  Hock  is  to  be  pro- 
duced, a  German  wine.  The  wine  after  being  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating all  substances  which  would,  when  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
be  deposited  in  the  bottle,  is  subjected  to  a  high  pressure  of  carbonic 
acid  by  machinery,  such  as  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  water, 
and  after  being  well  agitated  in  contact  with  the  gas,  is  bottled  under 
pressure  with  a  very  ingenious  machine.  We  have  examined  this 
apparatus  at  the  great  manufactory  of  Mr.  John  Matthews,  for  soda 
water  and  its  ajiparatus,  in  this  city,  who  has  made  no  less  than  thirty 
of  them  for  various  parts  of  the  Union — enough  to  make  all  the 
Champagne  required  for  the  consumjotion  of  the  United  States. 

The  quality  of  the  article  of  course  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
wine  used.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  contact  with  any  soluble 
metallic  substance  in  the  apparatus  used  for  preparing  it ;  no  mineral 
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substances  are  used ;  indeed,  the  wine  is  perfectly  pure,  and  when  pro- 
perly manufactured,  it  is  not  inferior  in  flavor  or  properties  to  the 
imported  article,  and  is  sold  at  one  half  the  price.  Many  of  the  man- 
ufacturers sell  it  as  imported,  and  imitate  the  imported  labels,  but  not 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them  sell  it  with  their  own  labels  for  what 
it  really  is.  We  often  detect  it  upon  the  tables  of  our  friends,  who 
pay  for  it  as  imported ;  its  wholesale  price  is  from  six  to  eight  dollars 
a  dozen,  according  to  quality  and  getting  up. 

At  a  festival  given  in  this  city  to  a  distinguished  statesman,  the 
wine  furnished  was  all  made  in  this  city,  and  was  pronounced  of 
excellent  quality  by  numbers  who  imagined  they  were  drinking  gen- 
uine ''''  HeidsieckP 

Within  the  past  year,  vast  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  article,  and  although  we  have  no  objection  to  its 
use,  for  it  is  one  of  the  least  injurious  of  wines,  and  has  valuable 
qualities  as  a  restorative,  we  see  no  necessity  for  the  price  which  is 
paid  for  the  article  by  the  ignorant  consumers,  merely  because  they 
think  it  is  imported. 

The  idea  so  common  amongst  would-be  connoisseurs,  who  have 
heard  that  Champagne  was  manufactured  in  thi^  city,  that  it  is  made 
of  Jersey  cider,  is  absurd.  We  can  not  imagine  how  any  person 
could  confound  the  different  flavors ;  we  have  been  able  to  detect  as 
small  a  quantity  of  cider  as  a  single  ounce  mingled  with  a  bottle  of 
good  spurious  Champagne,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  manufactured  sparkling  wine  improves 
by  time,  and  that  the  bubbles  become  larger  and  the  flavor  of  the 
Avine  more  mellow  in  six  months,  which  would  appear  to  show  that 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  govern  the  wine  which  is  carbonized 
by  its  own  fermentation. 

The  enormous  price  paid  annually  for  the  small  quantities  of  real 
imported  sparkling  wines,  with  which  our  native  champagnes  are  un- 
able to  compete,  as  the  difiiculties  and  loss  in  the  old  process  of  man- 
ufacture is  the  same  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  makes 
any  improvement  desirable  which  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  of  so  popu- 
lar a  beverage. 

Meanwhile,  we  confess  a  little  gratification  at  the  consciousness  of 
depriving  the  parvQuu  of  a  portion  of  that  characteristic  pleasure 
derived  from  the  impression  that  he  is  enjoying  a  luxury  unattainable 
by  any  who  do  not  possess  his  wealth,  and  that  his  prestige  will  depart 
at  the  bare  suspicion  of  using  a  delightful  product  of  science,  be- 
cause it  is  made  at  home,  and  may  be  had  at  half  price. 
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We  would  also  have  the  I^ewport  and  Saratoga  habitues  classify 
then'  wine-bills  with  those  other  swindling  operations  to  which  they 
as  palpably  belong. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  commercial 
gentlemen  who  prefer  taking  their  Champagne  in  those  magnificent 
palaces  devoted  to  the  goddesses  who  reign  in  the  classic  groves  of 
Mercer  street,  that  there  is  a  delightful  article  manufactured  expressly 
for  their  use,  by  a  gentleman  whose  medico-scientific  acquirements  are 
as  ample  as  his  conscience  is  elastic ;  he  adds  to  his  wine  an  ingre- 
dient that  gives  it  a  very  desirable  property,  for  some  people ;  if  it 
should  chance  to  deprive  the  consumer  of  the  use  of  the  intellectual 
portion  of  his  brain  and  intensify  the  motive  power  of  the  animal  re- 
gion, it  is  no  more  than  his  own  commercial  acumen  would  pro- 
nounce j)erfectly  justifiable:  how  far  we  as  a  surgeon  should  withhold 
a  caution,  may  fairly  (on  the  same  principle)  admit  of  a  doubt ;  as  a 
humanitarian,  however,  we  feel  bound  to  assure  our  young  readers 
that  what  we  have  said  of  the  innocence  of  the  simply  aerated  artifi- 
cial wine,  does  by  no  means  apply  to  this  demoniacal  compound ;  it 
contains  an  ingredient  that  produces  very  severe  subsequent  eff*ects 
on  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  awful  sickness  that  we  have  often 
known  to  follow  it,  clearly  shows  its  directly  poisonous  action  on  the 
stomach.  It  is  supplied  by  the  conscientious  gentleman  at  a  large 
profit  for  three  shillings  a  bottle  ;  and  sold  to  the  verdant  young  gentle- 
men for  three  dollars.  It  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  ladies  of  the 
household,  who,  we  are  told,  are  so  modest  as  often  to  decline  it  alto- 
gether ;  and  if  perchance  they  should  venture  on  a  mouthful,  speedily 
apply  the  handkerchief  to  the  mouth.  At  a  future  period,  we  shall 
give  the  chief  ingredient  of  this  interesting  physiological  article ;  we 
withhold  it  at  present  for  a  sufiicient  reason,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  apparent  to  the  astuteness  of  the  reader.  It  may  be  avoided,  by 
recollecting  that  it  is  prepared  exclusively  for  retailing  in  those  mag- 
nificent temples  alluded  to,  and  is  familiarly  known  to  the  venders,  and 
the  priestesses  who  preside  over  them,  by  a  euphonious  designation  sug- 
gestive of  the  character  of  the  places  where  it  is  consumed.  At  any 
rate,  if  the  young  gentlemen  try  it  once,  we  think  they  will  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  either  party  is  governed  by  any  very  broad 
principles  of  humanity. 
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Art.  LXXXII. — Popular  Errors  regarding  the  American  Indians  ; 

their  Mortality  ;  their  Prolific  Nature  y  Gross  with  the  White  Pace 

feeble  /  Hybrids  all  die  by  the  Third  Generation ;  an  Argument 

against  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Pace  ;  their  Prevalent  Piseases  j 

Scrofula  common  amongst  them. 

Theough  the  politeness  of  the  Surgeon-General,  we  have  received 
that  superb  volume,  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  sickness  and  mortal- 
ity of  the  United  States  Army,  from  1839  to  1855.  It  reflects  the 
highest  credit  for  its  lucid  arrangement,  upon  Assistant-Surgeon  Cool- 
idge,  the  compiler ;  a  gentleman  whose  solid  and  extensive  attainments 
we  well  remember,  and  who  would  honor  the  surgical  corps  of  any 
country.  It  is  well  for  our  troops  that  the  lamented  Mower,  for  so 
long  a  period  kept  high  the  standard  of  requirement  for  army  sur- 
geons ;  this  work  shows  his  wisdom.  The  surgeons  of  all  the  posts 
hand  in  their  reports ;  most  of  them  are  accompanied  with  observa- 
tions on  the  native  and  hybrid  races  ;  the  flora,  fauna,  mineralogy,  and 
meteorology  of  the  country.  These  are  very  full  and  interesting ; 
indeed,  the  book  is  a  mine  of  statistics  of  great  value  to  the  statisti- 
cian and  ethnologist.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Surgeon-General, 
and  congratulate  Dr.  Coolidge  on  his  noble  effort.  Many  of  the  other 
surgeons  deserve  great  praise  for  their  reports ;  we  shall  give  some 
extracts  from  the  volume,  and  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it. 
Speaking  of  the  fecundity  of  the  Winnebagoes,  Surgeon  David  Day 
says ;  It  is  probable  they  are  actually  increasing,  notwithstanding 
the  great  mortality  among  the  children  ;  this  arises  from  the  fact  that — 
"They  marry  their  daughters  immediately  on  the  accession  of  puberty ;" 
the  entire  child-bearing  period,  therefore,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  being 
spent  in  married  life,  there  must  be  many  more  children ;  this  is  proved 
by  the  next,  namely,  that  there  is  one  death  each  year  in  every  twenty- 
seven  inhabitants,  and  no  less  than  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths 
are  children  !  Of  course,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  great  excess  over 
most  other  races  in  the  number  of  children  born.  The  mortality  of 
this  tribe  is  about  that  of  the  slave  population  of  Baltimore,  and  it 
probably  does  not  differ  essentially  from  other  portions  of  the  Union. 
In  the  white  races  of  Great  Biitain,  the  mortaUty  is  1  in  43  inhabit- 
ants; in  Massachusetts,  1  in  35;  in  Philadelphia,  1  in  43.  "  In  Great 
Britain,  35  in  every  100  deaths  are  under  10  years  of  age ;  in  Philadel- 
phia, 56  per  cent  are  under  21  years  ;  in  Baltimore,  58  per  cent ;  of 
the  Indians,  those  dying  under  15  years,  amount  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
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total  mortality!"  Dr.  Day  makes  the  following  conclusions  at  the 
close  of  his  deeply  interesting  report — conclusions  that  will  serve  to 
rectify  the  ecstasies  of  the  admirers  of  aboriginal  life,  and  the  con- 
tenders for  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  glorious  results  of  amal- 
gamation. 

"  1.  That  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  greater  amongst  Indians  than  in 
the  worst  classes  of  the  negro  population  of  the  Union. 

"  2.  That  the  average  age  at  death  is  much  less  than  in  any  other 
class  of  the  American  population. 

"3.  That  the  proportion  of  births  amongst  these  Indians  is  greater 
than  among  any  other  people. 

"  5.  That  this  tribe  has  not  diminished  in  numbers  within  the  last 
three  years ;  the  excess  of  births  being  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
excess  of  mortality." 

Sj^eaking  of  the  union  of  the  whites  with  the  Indians,  he  makes 
this  remark,  which  we  commend  to  the  digestion  of  those  who  defend 
the  unity  of  the  human  race. 

"  ] .  That  a  mixture  of  the  white  and  Indian  races,  produces  off- 
spring of  less  viability  [Ufe  power]  than  either  of  the  original  races. 

"  2.  That  the  offspring  of  this  mixture  of  the  two  races  is  a  hybrid, 
and  incapable  of  propagating  itself  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  gene- 
ration. 

''  So  long,  however,  as  one  of  the  parents  is  of  pure  white  or  Indian 
blood,  the  offspring  may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  healthy,  but  is  not 
generally  vigorous ;  but  when  both  parents  are  of  mixed  blood,  the 
offspring  is  nearly  always  scrofulous,  feebly  developed,  and  generally 
dies  before  the  accession  of  puberty.  I  have  never  known  an  indivi- 
dual whose  parents  were  of  mixed  blood,  live  to  old  age." 

If  these  observations,  which  have  been  verified  by  a  great  number 
of  our  army  surgeons,  (and  are  known  to  be  equally  correct  when 
applied  to  the  union  of  the  white  and  the  negro,)  do  not  rectify  the 
absurd  notions  of  the  amalgamationists,  neither  would  any  other 
natural  law,  however  conclusive  ?  There  is  not  a  practical  physician  in 
the  world  who  has  not  had  the  opjDortunity  to  observe  the  miserable 
feebleness  of  the  mulatto  race :  we  do  not  consider  the  objections  of 
those  who  deny  it  worth  an  answer;  it  is  indisputable,  and  shows 
conclusively  as  God  liimself  can  do  it,  the  diverse  origin  of  the  race. 
Nature  has  made  the  union  of  the  genera  of  other  animals  sacred, 
and  it  is  our  solemn  beHef  that  the  same  law  appUes  to  the  negro  and 
the  white  ;  their  union  is  an  insult  to  nature  and  a  sacrilegious  defiance 
to  God. 
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The  ridiculous  notions  of  the  aboriginomanists  receive  a  convinc- 
ing rebuke  from  this  excellent  and  fascinating  volume.  Because  some 
Indians  live  to  a  great  age  on  their  good  animal  diet  and  free  air,  the 
closet  philosopher  and  poetic  physiologist  sees  no  disease  amongst 
them  !  Because  the  most  stalwart  of  this  tribe  appeared  here  and 
showed  us  their  games  a  few  years  ago,  and  because  Benjamin  West 
once  called  the  Apollo  a  young  Mohawk  warrior,  there  were,  forsooth, 
no  diseases  amongst  them  but  small-pox,  syphilis,  and  such  loathsome 
affections  as  the  white  man  introduced  amongst  them,  with  his 
accursed  tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  the  fruits  of  his  other  vile  licen- 
tiousness. 

Did  we  give  the  red  man  his  habits  of  filth,  his  infernal  and  stifling 
lodge  ?  Did  we  lash  his  pappoose  upon  a  board  and  make  slaves  of  his 
women,  till  they  groaned  out  their  lives  in  his  service  ?  Did  we  make 
the  African  and  cannibal  dance  around  his  Fetish,  filled  with  the  car 
casses  of  his  brethren,  and  roast  them  on  the  spit  ?  Listen  to  Dr. 
Day's  observations ;  we  give  the  entire  balance  of  his  paper  because  it 
verifies  all  we  have  so  often  asserted,  and  for  which  we  have  been  so 
thoroughly  vituperated,  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

"  The  large  percentage  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  early  periods  of 
life  among  these  Indians,  is  abundantly  accounted  for  by  the  Spartan 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  infancy.  As  soon  as  an 
infant  is  born,  it  is  laid  on  a  board,  previously  covered  with  a  few 
folds  of  blanket ;  then,  with  a  strip  of  cloth  two  or  three  inches  wide, 
is  as  amply  and  securely  bandaged  from  head  to  foot  as  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  and  then  strapped  to  the  board,  care  being  always  taken  to 
niclude  the  arms,  which  are  extended  upon  the  sides  of  the  infant, 
and  leaving  nothing  out  of  the  bandage  but  its  head.  In  this  strait- 
ened position  they  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  infant- 
ile life,  remaining  at  times  for  weeks  without  being  taken  from  the 
board.  The  effect  of  this  cradle  (?)  with  the  heavy  woollen  bandages, 
is  to  interfere  with,  if  not  entirely  preclude,  the  healthy  functions  of 
the  skin.  The  excrements  of  the  child's  body  collect,  excoriating  the 
skin,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  irritation.  The  motions  of  the  limbs — • 
the  only  voluntary  exercise  an  infant  can  have,  and  one  so  necessary 
to  the  development  of  its  physical  powers — ^being  entirely  precluded, 
it  soon  becomes  weak  and  enfeebled.  But  the  most  pernicious  effect 
of  strapping  their  infants  upon  these  boards  is  exerted  upon  the  brain. 
Being  always  laid  upon  their  backs,  with  little  or  nothing  between 
the  hard  board  and  the  imperfectly  ossified  head,  the  continued  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  head  almost  universally  produces  a 
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displacement  of  the  occipital  bone  inwards,  causing  trismus  nascen- 
tium,*  paralysis,  etc.,  and  deranging  the  functions  over  which  the  cere- 
bellum presides.  They  think  it  a  mark  of  great  comeliness  to  have 
the  head  perfectly  flattened  behind ;  and  the  Indian  mothers  show 
much  anxiety  in  this  respect. 

"It  is  wrong  to  suppose  Indian  children  better  capable  of  surviving 
less  careful  treatment  in  infancy  than  are  those  of  the  whites.  The 
former  are  generally  born  with  less  vigorous  constitutions  than  the 
latter ;  and  in  taking  into  consideration  the  numerous  causes  of  disease 
and  death  to  which  these  forest  children  are  subjected,  the  wonder  is, 
how  any  survive — not  why  so  many  die. 

"Among  the  diseases  to  which  this  tribe  are  especially  subject,  and 
one  tending  more  than  all  others  to  produce  suffering  and  death,  is 
scrofula,  or,  more  properly,  the  strumous  diathesis,  which  may  be  said 
to  pervade  the  whole  tribe.  This  disease  shows  itself  among  them  in 
all  its  usual  forms — enlargement  and  suppuration  of  the  cervical  and 
other  glands,  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints,  tubercular  meningitis, 
etc.,  are  its  most  usual  forms  among  children ;  while  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  is  frequent  in  the  middle  periods  of  life.  I  beUeve  that,  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  deaths  resulting  from  this  cause  are  equal  to 
those  from  all  others." 


Art.  LXXXIII.  —  Physiological  Pamhles  in  the  Country  /  Every 
Plant  and  Insect  a  Teacher  y  Old  Friends  /  Philosophy  of  Crows 
and  TarJ^ey-TJiieves  y  both  sound  practical  Physiologists ,  Char- 
lotte Pronte  /  Instinct  superior  to  Peason. 

No  man  is  fit  to  conduct  a  journal  for  popular  instruction,  unless  he 
can  read  the  page  of  nature  in  its  faintest  revelations.  It  is  always 
eloquent  with  mstruction.  Nothing  vegetates  or  breathes  that  can 
not  teach  us ;  the  mosses,  the  insects,  the  birds  and  beasts,  all  speak 
the  will  of  God  ;  and  I  never  go  abroad  without  learning  something  I 
did  not  know  before  ;  but  I  often  have  cause  to  regret  my  obtuseness. 
Sometimes  I  get  so  tired  of  talking  to  the  sick,  and  hunting  over 
books  and  surgical  cases,  that  I  rush  out  of  the  city  for  a  Sunday's 
stroll.     On  such  occasions,  I  am  very  apt  to  visit  my  old  haunts  in 

*  Lock-jaw  of  new-born  infants. — Ed. 
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Jersey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  but  so  many  memories  flit  o'er 
the  spirit  there,  that  I  occasionally  avoid  them,  and  seek  the  Long- 
Island  side ;  thirty  years,  however,  "  alas !  how  time  escapes,  'tis  even 
so,"  have  invested  the  regions  thereabout  also  with  many  reminiscen- 
ces ;  but  they  have  not  been  personally  sad  ones ;  most  of  my  friends 
still  live.  One  dear  old  friend,  now  past  seventy,  I  yet  rejoice  to 
meet ;  she  welcomes  me  with  that  genuine  old  friendship,  so  utterly 
unalloyed  by  guile,  that  I  always  feel  better  after  a  visit  to  the  hospi- 
table old  farm-house.  Surrounded  by  her  excellent  family  of  highly- 
intelligent  children  and  grandchildren,  I  feel  at  home,  and  at  good- 
will with  all  men ;  the  pumpkin-pie,  too,  is  capital ;  and  then,  after 
dinner,  I  can  spin  a  yarn  with  my  friend  Captain  Story,  who  has  here 
made  a  good  port  for  the  balance  of  his  life  ;  here  he  will  take  his 
last  lunar,  and  write  his  last  log.  He  was  "  hove  down"  last  year,  and 
pretty  well  careened  fore  and  aft,  and  cleared,  I  trust,  of  barnacles  for 
some  time  to  come  ;  but  he  righted  nobly ;  his  timbers  were  found 
sound,  and  I  hope,  for  years  he  will  continue  to  make  his  eight  knots 
an  hour. 

One  day  during  the  awful  heats  of  July,  I  took  my  customary  stroll, 
and  going  through  Love  Lane  towards  my  old  friend's  house,  near 
Greenwood,  I  overtook  a  young  lady  walking  alone ;  unconscious  at 
the  moment  of  my  constitutional  failing,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
locality,  I  must  have  looked  a  little  too  closely  at  her,  for  she  hurried 
on,  and  arrived  some  time  before  me  at  my  friend's  house,  whither,  it 
seems,  she  was  also  going.  Here  the  poor  young  girl  related  her 
awful  fright,  by  "  a  terrible-looking  man,"  according  to  her;  a  most 
villainous-looking,  piratical  fellow.  The  family  consoled  her,  and  she 
was  soon  quite  restored,  and  chatting  away,  when  all  at  once  it 
occurred  to  the  widow  that  she  was  feeding  the  identical  pirate  in  the 
dining-room.  She  came  in  and  told  me  the  joke  ;  I  begged  an  intro- 
duction ;  but  the  young  lady  was  too  much  frightened  to  repeat  the 
experiment. 

Poor  girl !  but  a  few  days  after  this,  she  threw  herself  exhausted  on 
a  couch  directly  under  the  roof  of  one  of  those  large  country-houses, 
the  chambers  of  which  almost  hiss  with  our  summer  heats,  and 
shortly  after  died  with  a  brain-fever.  Alas !  when  will  the  great 
laws  of  nature  be  taught  in  our  school-houses  ?  Why  should  this 
poor  child  not  have  known  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  thermometer 
when  beyond  blood-heat,  and  operating  on  a  human  brain  ?  And  yet 
Charlotte  Bronte,  the  peerless  in  intellect,  died  of  thin  shoes  !  Some 
time  since,  a  Hst  of  books  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
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published  iii  the  newspapers  by  a  reverend  gentlemen,  among  four- 
teen or  fifteen  volumes,  mcluded  two  on  polemics  and  "  the  Church," 
and  not  one  on  the  natural  sciences  !     Alas  !  when  will  ye  learn. 

Even  the  crows  are  more  sagacious  than  we.  As  you  return  from 
Flatbush  through  Love  Lane,  you  may  see  in  the  early  evening  an  im- 
mense congregation  of  these  black-feathered  gentlemen-loafers,  stop- 
ping for  a  slight  refection  of  slugs  in  the  ploughed  fields,  whilst  on 
their  way  to  their  great  and  secure  sleeping-roosts  at  Barren  Island. 
They  pay  no  attention  to  you  unless  the  sentinel,  who  is  perched  on  a 
tree,  gives  the  proper  signal,  when  they  are  all  off  in  a  body.  [N'o 
doubt  their  sagacity  greatly  exceeds  the  uneducated  of  our  own  spe- 
cies in  protecting  their  lives.  I  have  often  seen  them  surrounding  a 
hay-stack,  with  an  old  sage-looking  fellow  on  the  very  top,  haranguing 
with  violence,  whilst  they  would  ever  and  now  anon  seemingly  ap- 
plaud, with  all  the  animation  of  a  Congressman,  and  probably  much 
more  pointedly ;  and  why  not  ?  Why  may  he  not  have  been  lectur- 
ing on  health  ?  doubtless  he  knows  what  is  good  for  his  kind  far  bet- 
ter than  we  do  for  ours :  they  are  said  to  reach  a  great  age,  even  a 
hundred  years. 

There  is  one  trait  I  greatly  admire  in  these  black-coated  gentry — 
probably  because  it  is  similar  to  a  habit  of  my  own — they  are  most 
carefully  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  stomach.  Their  grand  harangues 
hereabouts  are  always  held  on  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  old  Dutch 
Church  ;  and  thus  they  doubtless  get  more  experience  of  a  like  sort ; 
your  churchman  is  always  a  good  feeder.  My  venerable  friend,  who 
iarms  it  somewhat  extensively,  like  most  of  the  old  Dutch  housewives, 
is  very  fond  of  turkeys  ;  she  used  to  pride  herself  on  the  number  and 
fatness  of  her  flock.  Lately,  the  black  rascals  have  learned  the  use  of 
poultry  from  their  forest  associates,  the  hawks — a  bird  we  take  to  be 
emblematic  of  ourself.  Hearing  a  great  screaming  one  day  in  her 
poultry-yard,  and  shouts  of  L'ish  laughter  from  one  of  the  laborers, 
she  inquired  the  reason  ;  w^hen  Paddy  provokingly  told  her,  he  "  was 
laffin'  to  see  the  poor  craythur  keck  whin  the  ould  crow  was  carrym' 
it  off."  He  probably  thought  both  the  croAvs  and  the  turkeys  were 
heretics,  and  'twas  no  matter,  the  devil  was  only  getting  his  own. 
They  carried  off  several  broods,  and  have  become  so  fond  of  turkey, 
that  what  with  them  and  the  chiffoniers  and  negroes  who  visit  the 
poultry-yard  at  night,  my  friend  can  raise  no  more. 

Here  are  instincts,  animal  and  human !  Reader,  what  think  you  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  Scalpel  ?     There's  method  in  them.     No  man 
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is  fit  to  instruct  the  public  unless  he  can  find  a  sermon  in  a  stone, 
much  less  a  crow  or  a  poultry-thief. 

The  instinctive  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  animal  food  makes  some 
people  even  eat  pork  with  relish.  We  have  just  been  reading  the  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  have  discovered  that  her  strong-willed — but  we 
can  not  help  thinking  insane  father,  would  not  allow  his  gloriously  intel- 
lectual children  to  eat  meat  during  their  early  life,  but  fed  them  chiefly 
on  bread  and  potatoes !  We  likewise  notice  that  the  floors  of  the 
parsonage  were  of  stone !  Now  consider  the  consequences  of  the  life- 
power,  the  organic  force,  being  checked  in  the  very  spring-day  of  life 
— ^the  awful  depressing  influences  of  their  surroundings  at  the  desolate 
Yorkshire  parsonage,  sinking  their  very  souls  with  gloom,  and  lower- 
ing the  power  of  the  heart,  as  grief  and  care  always  do — the  power 
of  cold  and  dam23  stone  under  the  feet  of  these  bloodless  children,  to 
conduct  away  their  animal  heat,  whilst  their  busy  and  aspiring  brains 
were  continually  consuming  the  little  bodily  force  they  had,  and  then 
wonder  that  they  died  young,  and  that  we  pronounce  instinct  superior 
to  reason. 


Art.  LXXXrV. — The  American  Medical  Association  ;  its  Patholo- 
gical State  ;  Remedies  proposed. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  5th 
of  May,  at  l^ashville,  Tenn.,  and  after  an  address  by  the  learned 
retiring  President,  Zina  Pitcher,  of  Michigan,  our  accomphshed  and 
elegant  cotemporary,  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  N'ashville,  was  appointed  Pre- 
sident for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Pitcher  sent  up  one  of  his  mao-nifi- 
cent  literary  Montgolfiers,  in  which  he  ransacked  heaven,  earth,  and 
old  chaos  itself  for  ichthyosaurian  sentences.  The  address,  however, 
was  characterized  by  very  excellent  sentiments  and  good  feeling  ;  the 
Professor  has  accumulated  such  an  awful  magazine  of  Biblical  and 
other  learning,  that  he  would  burst  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  letting  it  ofi"  occasionally.  We  were  delighted  to  see  this  change 
in  Dr.  Pitcher's  belligerent  propensities,  as  his  late  efibrts  in  medical 
warfare,  in  his  native  State,  had  given  us  reason  to  fear  he  would  throw 
a  rocket  into  the  enemy's  camp,  even  from  Tennessee.  Dr.  Eve,  as 
usual,  was  graceful  and  manly  in  returning  thanks,  and  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  for  a  chaste  and  elegant  composition  next  year. 
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So  much  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  passed  off  very  well ;  but 
when  the  list  of  delegates  was  read,  they  must  have  been  mortified 
indeed.  The  ll^orthern  States  were  very  miserably  represented ;  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  send  a  single  representative  ;  and  Connecticut, 
ISTew-Hampshire,  and  New-Jersey,  one  each  !  The  West  did  better, 
averaging  five  and  a  half  each,  to  nine  States.  The  Southern  attend- 
ance was  profuse. 

The  reports  of  committees  on  special  scientific  subjects  were  wretch- 
edly meagre,  and  showed  conclusively  that  the  literary  and  indus- 
trial constitutions  of  the  members  were  decidedly  anoemic  ;  fourteen 
of  the  committees,  when  called,  having  the  melancholy  but  expressive 
affix,  "  no  report,"  nine  asking  "  further  time,"  and  but  three  coming 
up  to  time  ! !  Our  industrious  and  talented  cotemporary.  Dr.  Reese, 
of  the  Medical  Gazette.,  read  the  first ;  a  brilHant  paper  on  the  causes 
of  infant  mortality  in  New- York ;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication. We  shall,  of  course,  see  it  in  print.  Dr.  Hinkle,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  uses  of  cinchona  in  malarious  diseases ;  referred  to 
do. ;  and  Dr.  Fenner  on  the  medical  topography  of  Louisiana ;  do. 

There  were  two  prize  essays ;  one  by  Henry  Frazer  Campbell,  of 
Georgia,  and  one  by  William  A.  Hammond,  Assistant-Surgeon  U.S.A. 
Amongst  the  number  appointed  for  next  year's  essays,  we  notice  that 
Dr.  Reese,  is  appointed  to  read  one  on  Moral  Insanity !  If  we 
don't  have  a  literary  bomb  thrown  into  the  Fourth-Avenue  College,  it 
will  be  because  we  have  a  bad  season  for  the  bi-valve.  One  commit- 
tee we  fear  will  have  hard  work ;  namely,  that  on  the  "  Best 
Means  of  Increasing  the  Number  of  Essays."  If  we  might  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  future,  it  would  be  to  raise  the 
standard  of  preparatory  education.  For  the  old  fellows,  we  sug- 
gest the  establishment  of  local  funds  throughout  the  Union,  to  supply 
the  prospective  essayists  with  something  good  to  eat.  A  hungry 
man  always  writes  nonsense  ;  and  those  who  have  time  to  write  essays 
have  generally  no  money  to  buy  oysters — always  excepting  Reese, 
Bowling,  Eve,  a  few  such  industrious  medical  philosophers,  who  live 
as  they  run.  The  following  significant  resolutions  were  offered  by 
Dr.  Bowling,  and  lost ;  they  relate  to  that  sore  point,  "  medical  edu- 
cation." There  is  one  thing  we  do  like  in  Bowhng,  he  stands  by  his 
ship  ;  but  she  leaks  badly,  and  must  be  overhauled. 

'■''Resolved^  That  this  Association  has  not  the  power  to  control  the  subject  of 
Medical  Education. 

'■''Resolved^  That  the  great  objects  of  this  Association  are  the  advancement  of 
Medical  Science,  and  the  promotion  of  harmony  in  the  profession. 
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^^Resolved^  That  the  attempt  upon  the  part  of  this  body  to  regulate  Medical 
Education,  having  most  signally  failed  in  its  object,  and  already  introduced  ele- 
ments of  discord,  any  further  interference  with  this  subject  would  not  only  be 
useless,  but  calculated  to  disturb  and  distract  the  deliberations  of  this  Associa- 
tion."    [And  their  digestives. — Editoe.] 

This  was  voted  down ;  Dr.  Curry  then  offered  the  following  manly 
resolutions  in  lieu  of  the  whole ;  for  several  bless  God,  bless  Devil 
ones,  emanating,  of  course,  from  professors  in  colleges,  had  pre- 
ceded : 

"  Whereas^  The  subject  of  Medical  Education  has  been  committed  at  each  an- 
nual session  to  Standing  Committees,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  pro- 
posed, which  the  Association  has  adopted,  and  recommended  to  private  instruc- 
tors and  to  the  Medical  Colleges. 

'"''Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, as  a  Special  Committee,  to  be  composed  of  members  who  are  in  no  re- 
spect connected  with  any  Medical  School,  to  devise  a  System  of  Medical  Instruc- 
tion^ to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  this  Association  at  its  annual  ses- 
sion in  1858. 

'■'■  Resolved^  That  the  proposed  system  shall  set  forth  a  uniform  basis  upon 
which  our  Medical  Institutions  shall  be  organized,  as  well  as  have  reference  to 
the  best  mode  of  securing  the  Preparatory  Medical  Instruction  to  the  Student, 
and  that  consequently  the  legitimate  subjects  to  be  embraced  in  said  system, 
vrill  include  Primary  Medical  Schools,  the  number  of  Professorships  in  Medical 
Colleges,  the  length  and  number  of  terms  during  the  year,  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations for  graduation,  and  such  other  subjects  of  a  general  character  as  to  give 
uniformity  to  our  Medical  system,  and  preserve  harmony  and  friendly  intercourse 
in  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 

^^Resolved^  That,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  by  the  Associa- 
tion, all  Institutions  which  may  conform  to  it  shall  be  entitled  to  representation 
at  the  Annual  Sessions  of  this  Association,  and  none  others." 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  several  members  of  the  Association, 
and  the  resolution  carried ;  and  the  members  will  observe  that  with 
its  agitation  their  Association  will  become  small  by  degrees  and  beau- 
tifully less.  No,  no,  gentlemen  ;  you  can  not  give  young  men  brains, 
and  you  can  not  induce  those  of  your  members  who  are  professors  to 
spoil  the  diploma  market.  The  melancholy  words,  "  no  report,"  and 
"  more  time,"  appended  to  the  names  of  so  many  of  your  essayists 
this  year,  are  significant  of  the  intellectual  inanition  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  your  members  ;  and  if  you  are  willing  to  meet  yearly  for 
social  and  sensual  purposes  merely,  you  had  better  resolve  your- 
selves into  a  grand  Committee  on  Medical  Dietetics,  and  let  it  be  so 
understood.     Individually,  we  are  attached  to  many  of  you  as  gentle- 
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men  and  scholars  ;  but  we  despise  yoiu*  timidity.  The  requirements 
of  medical  graduates,  as  a  general  thing,  in  this  country,  are  disgrace- 
ful to  you  as  an  Association,  and  if  you  have  not  the  courage  to  rec- 
tify the  evil,  say  so,  and  divide  your  body  into  true  reformers  and 
convi^dalists. 


Aet.  LXXXY. — The  Christian  Sahbath :  Its  Abuse :  Is  its  Obser- 
vance coramanded  by  God  f   In  what  way  f 

Ix  our  youth,  we  were  taught  to  "keep  the  Sabbath-day;"  and  as 
long  as  we  considered  it — as  we  were  taught  to  consider  it^ — sacred 
time,  we  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  even  after  we  began  to  entertain 
doubts  of  its  being  a  divine  command  addressed  to  the  followers  of 
Christ — the  impression  remaining  that  its  external  observance  was 
morally  and  physically  beneficial  to  man — we  could  have  nothing  to 
object  to  it.  But  when  we  find  that  fanaticism  and  intolerance  are 
using  this  day  as  one  of  the  means  of  usurping  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men,  of  riveting  the  fetters  of  soul-slavery,  we  think  it  time 
to  stand  up  and  question  its  propriety.  Formerly,  when  we  heard  the 
"  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  "  so  loudly  and  so  confidently  proclaimed, 
we  did  suppose  that  the  Church  had  some  authority  for  the  dogma ; 
that  it  was  one  of  those  religious  doctrines  that  were  legitimately  es- 
tablished at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  our  ignorance  of 
its  foundation  was  to  be  ascribed  to  our  not  being  versed  in  theologi- 
cal science.  But  we  find  it  stated  by  Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, (Yol.  I.,  page  40,  Harper,  1849,)  that,  "  in  defiance  of  the  express 
and  reiterated  declarations  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  they  (the  extreme 
Puritans)  turned  the  weekly  festival  by  which  the  Church  had,  from 
primitive  times,  commemorated  the  resurrection  of  her  Lord,  into  a 
Jewish  Sabbath."  This  being  the  case,  we  were  naturally  led  to  in- 
quire into  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  a  little  more  closely. 
Moses  tells  us  all  we  know,  or  can  know  on  the  subject,  and  from  him 
we  learn  that  God  instituted  the  Sabbath,  defining  the  time,  the  sev- 
enth day,  and  giving  a  specific  reason  for  selecting  the  seventh  day, 
dictating  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  observed,  in  plain  and  un- 
equivocal terms.     (Genesis  2  :  3,  and  Exodus  20  :  8-11.) 

Now  that  day,  that  God-aj^pointed  day,  the  Church  neither  keeps 
nor  pretends  to  keep,  but  has  selected  another  day,  regardless  of  the 
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reason  given  by  God  for  his  selection  of  a  certain  day,  and  invested 
with  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  sanctity  of  the  real  Sabbath,  that  is,  of 
the  day  God  commanded  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  rest^  because  He  had 
on  that  day  rested  from  the  work  of  creation.  There  is  no  room  for 
inference  or  doubt  on  this  subject.  If  God  did  not  appoint  the  seventh 
day  as  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  reason  stated^  then  was  no  Sabbath 
ever  appointed,  it  being  the  only  idea  of  a  Sabbath  ever  revealed  or 
communicated  to  man.  Xow  we  ask,  by  what  authority  does  the 
Church  take  another  day^  and  for  other  reasons  clothe  it  with  the 
sanctity  that  God  invested  his  day  with  ?  If  authority  for  observing 
any  day  as  Sabbath,  be  sought  for  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  we  think 
it  can  not  be  found,  either  in  the  shape  of  direct  command  or  of  logical 
inference,  but  in  respect  to  the  latter,  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the 
better  established.  In  the  account  given  of  the  reply  of  Christ  to  one 
who  inquired  what  he  should  do,  that  he  might  "  enter  into  life," 
namely,  that  he  should  "  keep  the  commandments,"  and  on  his  asking 
Avhich,  Christ  enumerates  all  of  them  excepting  that  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath-day. (Matthew  19  :  16-22.)  Does  this  appear  as  though  he 
appointed  any  day^  or  considered  any  day  as  essentially  holy,  as  "  his 
day"  ?  In  support  of  this  negative  view,  are  we  not  taught  by  all  he 
said  and  did,  that  his  religion  was  one  of  reason,  sentiment,  and  feel- 
ing, in  strongly-contrasted  opposition  to  external  forms  and  observ- 
ances ?  In  short,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  authority 
for  the  institution  of  the  "  Christian  Sabbath,"  as  it  is  called,  but  the 
simple  historical  fact,  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  the  disciples  were  together  on 
that  day.  ]!^ow  as  it  regards  the  former  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  lacks  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish  a  requirement  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  doctrine  which  the  Church  holds ;  and  of  the  latter,  that 
it  amounts  to  nothing.  Probably  they  were  together  on  other  days 
of  the  week,  and  that  we  should  have  been  informed  of  it,  had  their 
historian  thought  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded. 
In  short,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  "  Christian  Sabbath  "  is  altogether 
a  gratuitous  affair — a  work  of  supererogation — an  attempt  to  botch 
and  mend  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  to  make  them  keep  up  with  the 
"  progress  "  of  man's  "  many  inventions  " — ^like  the  attempt  of  some 
of  the  teetotal  abstinence  apostles,  to  prove  that  the  wdne  which 
Christ  on  various  occasions  blessed  and  used,  could  not  have  contained 
any  alcohol. 

But  if  the  doctrine  in  question  had  been  merely  a  speculative  one, 
we  should  not  have  given  ourself  the  trouble  of  attempting  to  confute 
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it.  It  has  another,  and  a  more  important  aspect,  when  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  civil  government,  and  personal  freedom  of  action. 
As  far  as  men  voluntarily  set  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  so  far  from  objecting  to  it,  we  heartily  concur  with 
the  great  body  of  Protestants,  in  viewing  it  as  suitable,  and  of  benefi- 
cial tendency,  provided  the  practice  does  not  tend  to  degenerate  into 
a  religion  of  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  we  conceive  to  be 
essentially  opposed  to  the  religion  which  Christ  taught.  But  when, 
as  at  the  present  day,  it  is  sought  to  make  the  observance  of  the  day 
coercive — when  the  civil  power  is  solicited  to  ordain  by  special  and 
various  enactments,  that  to  be  holy  which  God  did  not  pronounce 
holy,  and  to  inflict  penalties  in  his  name,  which  he  never  authorized, 
we  think  the  lovers  of  civil  freedom  are  called  upon  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  God  and  what  man  requires.  Our  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  this  subject  by  the  following  reasons  :  1st.  By  our  respect 
for  true  religion.  2d.  By  our  regard  for  a  certain  class,  whose  bodily 
health,  and  whose  rights  in  their  "  pursuit  of  happiness,"  are  materi- 
ally affected  by  this  doctrine  ;  and  3d.  By  our  high  regard  for  free- 
dom of  individual  action  generally. 

1st.  We  love  religion  in  its  purity,  as  coming  from  God,  not  as  the 
work  of  man.  We  love  the  religion  that  Christ  taught,  that  God  has 
revealed  in  his  works,  and  have  no  respect  for  doctrines  that  have 
been  arbitrarily  established  by  majorities  in  Councils  and  Synods. 
For  the  same  reason  that  we  love  the  true,  we  hate  the  false,  and  hold 
in  especial  abhorrence  the  damnable  mixture  of  the  true  and  the  false. 
"  The  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted."  IsTo,  not  as  simple  devil ; 
but  when  he  attempts  to  array  himself  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light, 
he  is  then  blacker  than  colors  can  represent  him.  So  much  for  our 
first  reason.  The  second  is  of  more  practical  importance — the  privi- 
leges of  "  the  poor."  We  preface  this  portion  of  our  remarks  by  the 
observation  that  we  have  spent  a  large  part  of  our  life  in  intimate  re- 
lation with  this  class.  We  know  them,  we  respect  them,  we  pity 
them.  If  asked  where  we  have  seen  the  brightest  examples  of  honor, 
of  generosity,  and  of  patience,  we  would  answer,  among  the  laboring 
poor  of  our  country.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  ripening  fruits  of  our 
modern  "  progress,"  is  the  enhancement  of  the  prices  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  while  there  has  not  been  a  proportional  increase  in  the 
wages  of  the  labor  which  produces  them,  and  we  have  seen  what  hun- 
dred of  others  also  have  seen,  the  mechanic  confined  to  his  bench  from 
"  early  dawn  to  dark" — from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday-night — 
from  the  first   of  January  to  the  thirty-first  of  December,  for  the 
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sole  and  only  purpose  and  prospect  of  keeping  a  roof  over  the  heads 
of  his  family,  and  obtaining  sufficient  bread  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 
If  on  Saturday  night  he  has  a  shilling  over,  he  goes  to  bed  to  dream 
of  fresh  air  and  green  fields.  With  the  omnibus  or  the  ferry-boat  at 
hand,  he  can  easily  enjoy  one  day,  which  will  then  indeed  be  a  day  of 
rest.  Without  these  aids,  his  cramped  and  enfeebled  limbs  would 
fail  to  convey  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  heart-crushing  hmbo.  But 
no  ;  the  running  of  the  omnibus  and  the  ferry-boat  would  '"''desecrate  " 
the  '•^Lord^s  day''"' — it  would  break  in  on  holy  time^  and  the  stopping 
them  by  law,  is  an  "  act  of  benevolence,"  to  all  creation,  and  to  our 
fainting  laborer  in  particular,  because  it  prevents  him  from  committing 
a  sin  which  might  endanger  the  "welfare  of  his  immortal  soul." 
Heart-sick  and  weary  of  the  world — what  is  the  world  to  him  ? — our 
miserable  friend  has  no  resource  but  to  sit  down  in  the  hateful  scene 
of  his  thraldom  and  meditate  on  his  misery.  Oh !  we  forget ;  he 
may  go — ^to  church,  a  fine  structure,  where  fine  people  go — where 
those  may  go,  who  with  elastic  step  and  cheerful  face  have  most  assi- 
duously worshipped  the  devil  for  six  days,  and  who  compound  for  all, 
by  kneeUng  on  this  "  holy  day,"  with  their  Sunday  clothes  on,  before 
their  Sunday  God.  He  may  join  this  congregation,  but  even  this,  at 
a  respectful  distance — on  a  back  seat,  near  the  door — or  he  may  remain 
at  home,  in  the  close  and  unperfumed  atmosphere  of  his  daily  slavery, 
and  peruse — a  tract,  that  has  been  "  benevolently"  thrust  into  his 
hands  by  some  of  the  extremely  kind  and  charitable  brethren — a  very 
interesting  species  of  literature  indeed,  where  he  wiU  find  all  unpopu- 
lar and  unprofitable  sins  handled  with  much  damnatory  unction.  But 
patience  ;  Monday  morning  a23proaches,  and  his  Sunday  has  had  one 
good  effect,  namely,  it  has  convinced  him  that  his  days  of  labor  are 
less  painful  than  his  day  of  repose. 

Our  hmits  prevent  our  enlarging  upon  this  theme,  and  showing,  as 
we  could  show,  the  propriety  of  multiplying  instead  of  restricting  the 
faculties  for  physical  and  mental  relaxation  and  amusement  on  this 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  remark  or  two  under  our  third  di- 
vision. The  modern  improvements  in  travel,  and  the  transmission  of 
the  mails,  have  introduced  a  new  era  in  almost  all  the  affairs  of  life.  I^o 
doubt  that  when  it  took  us  a  week  to  travel  a  thousand  miles,  we  en- 
joyed as  much  of  life  as  we  do  now,  when  a  third  part  of  the  time 
suffices;  but  we  now  act  according  to  the  new  style,  and  it  is  exces- 
sively annoying  and  injurious  to  have  it  mixed  up  with  the  old.  To 
flying  over  the  country  on  Saturday  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  to  be  compelled  on  Sunday  to  lie  by,  at  perhaps  great  pecu- 
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niaiy  inconvenience  or  even  injury,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  experienced  the  evil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mails, 
and  many  other  interferences  with  the  pleasure  or  business  pursuits  of 
men.  And  why  should  this  be  ?  Simply  that  the  dogmas  of  the 
"  Tribulation  Wholesomes,"  the  "  Praise  God  Barebones,"  and  "  Zeal 
of  the  Land  Busys,"  may  be  sustained !  Yerily,  the  ''  game  is  not 
Avorth  the  candle."  Finally,  we  hate  to  be  the  subjects  of  imperti- 
nent and  meddlesome  interference.  We  give  up  to  society  all  per- 
sonal privileges  that  may  be  for  the  good  of  society,  but  in  doing  this 
we  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  one  of  the  units  of  which 
the  number  is  composed,  and  that  in  relinquishing  any  right,  it  is  just, 
and  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  receive  an  equivalent  in  kind ; 
else  the  harmony  of  the  social  compact,  founded  on  mutual  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,  is  destroyed,  and  an  element  of  anarchy  and 
op23ression  is  introduced  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  But  in 
order  to  avoid,  at  the  same  time,  prolixity  and  ambiguity,  we  will 
bring  this  article  to  a  close,  by  merely  observing  that  it  appears  to  us, 
that  the  setting  apart  of  about  one  seventh  of  the  time  in  which  the 
ordinary  labors  of  life  may  be  suspended — when  the  weary  man  may 
rest — the  religious  man  may  worship,  and  the  merry  man  be  gay,  with- 
out subjecting  any  one  to  the  query.  Why  do  ye  so  ?  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  society,  but  that  it  is  an  institution  of  man,  and  not  of  God, 
and  as  such  should  not  be  made  coercive  in  any  respect,  by  the  re- 
quirements of  Church  or  civil  authority.  M.  H. 


According  to  promise,  we  commence  the  republication  of  some  of 
the  more  important  articles  contained  in  the  four  quarto  monthly 
numbers  we  were  so  foolish  as  to  publish  at  the  solicitation  of  some 
good  people  Avho  had  little  idea  of  the  trouble,  and  none  whatever  of 
the  great  increase  of  expense  we  incurred  in  acceding  to  their  wishes. 
If  we  could  afford  so  expensive  a  diversion,  and  could  have  found  a 
publisher,  Ave  might  have  continued  it ;  but  when  we  learned  that  our 
beautiful  quarto,  AA'hich  contained  nearly  tAvice  the  matter  in  three 
monthly  numbers  that  this  does,  in  its  quarterly  form,  and  cost 
double  the  money,  and  Avas  sold  at  half  price,  AA^as  considered  a  com- 
ing down  from  our  position,  and  the  journal  was  less  esteemed  by 
the  intellectual  reader,  because  it  could  not  be  bound,  we  immediately 
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determined  to  resume  the  original  form.  We  acknowledoce  the  com- 
pHment  conveyed  in  a  great  many  notices  of  the  press,  and  letters, 
that  we  would  republish  the  more  important  articles,  "  so  that  they 
may  be  preserved,"  and  shall  give  one  or  two  in  each  ensuing  number. 
We  commence  with  the  Lager-Bier  article — ^not  because  it  has  made 
such  a  commotion,  but  because  it  was  the  first. 


Aet.  LXXXYI. — Tlie  Lager-Bier  Mania  ;  its  Influence  on  the  Mind 
and  Body. 

At  certain  periods  in  the  development  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the 
individual,  we  perceive  a  necessity  for  a  change  in  their  existence. 
An  ill-balanced  condition  of  the  mind  or  body,  seems  to  invite  some 
object  on  which  the  predominant  passion  or  function  can  be  exercised. 
That  object  may  be  legitimate  and  harmonize  with  nature's  law,  or  it 
may  be  illegitimate  and  antagonistic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  many 
instances  of  this  state  in  nations,  and  we  believe  every  one  has  observed 
its  effects  at  certain  periods  in  the  human  subject. 

We  find  implanted  in  man's  moral,  as  in  his  material  and  physical 
nature,  many  desires  which  are  irrepressible,  and  which  demand  an 
object.  Take  the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  not  generally  the 
strongest  in  our  nature,  as  an  example :  we  find  whole  nations  have 
been  willing  to  deceive  themselves  by  the  worship  of  images  which 
they  have  created  themselves,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
really  have  the  great  powers  attributed  to  them. 

The  spiritual  delirium  which  seized  upon  our  people  but  a  short 
lime  since,  shows  how  the  desire  after  a  future  existence,  common  in 
all  ages,  was  cultivated,  until,  like  an  inferior  passion,  it  made  for  itself 
an  idol  and  worshipped  it.  As  we  recover  slowly  from  one  disease, 
another  makes  its  appearance,  and  attacks  some  other  portion  of  the 
organization. 

We  consider  the  lager-bier  mania  as  typical  of  a  great  want  for 
something  legitimate,  by  which  may  be  quieted  that  excitement  con- 
sequent upon  the  diseased  condition  of  our  motive  faculties  and  j)as- 
sions,  which  in  our  country  are  cultivated  until  they  acquire  an  inten- 
sity as  unnatural  as  they  are  quickly  matured. 

The  same  cause  operates  to  produce  this  demand  in  those  who 
habitually  indulge  in  this  beverage,  as  may  be  seen  at  work  on  school- 
girls who,  at  certain  periods,  become  addicted  to  the  chewing  of  India- 
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rubber,  chalk,  coals,  and  other  unnatural  substances.  It  may  be  fur- 
ther traced  in  the  extensive  use  of  tobacco,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  other  still  more  powerful  narcotics.  Lager-bier 
drinking  is  another  23hase  of  the  same  disease,  and  produced  by  simi- 
lar causes. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  treat  this  subject  extensively  in  a  medical 
point  of  view.  As  a  surgeon,  our  attention  has  been  confined  more 
to  the  external  effects  on  the  material  conformation ;  and  if  we  do 
occasionally  go  below  the  surface,  we  trust  it  will  be  considered,  not 
as  the  comj^lete  dissection  of  the  subject,  but,  like  muscular  anatomy, 
necessary  to  enable  the  observer  to  delineate  his  forms  with  correct- 
ness. "We  have  always  been  inclined  to  a  little  quackery  in  our  artistic 
jDretensions,  and  we  hold  ourselves  amenable  to  the  higher  science  of 
organic  law. 

In  the  April  number  we  have  shown  that  food  has  a  great  influence 
upon  man's  temperament  and  character.  The  history  of  the  German 
nation  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  character 
of  that  people  in  the  days  of  Arminius  seems  to  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  to-day.  The  cause  may  be  easily  accounted  for 
wheu  their  food  is  considered  ;  and  it  becomes  still  more  evident  when 
we  contemplate  the  effect  of  the  habitual  use  of  liquors  so  highly  im- 
pregnated with  the  narcotic  hop.  The  lethargic  and  torpid  state 
which  characterizes  the  old  Bavarians,  may  be  directly  traced  to  their 
beer.  That  it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  it  contains,  is  proved  by 
the  vivacity  and  activity  of  the  wine-drinking  Rhinelander  and  French- 
man. Chemistry  has  long  since  exploded  the  ideas  with  which  the 
victims  of  this  mania  have  flattered  and  consoled  themselves  concern- 
ing its  strengthening  effects,  and  allowing  its  stomachic  and  tonic  pro- 
perties, we  have  yet  to  discover  the  philosophy  which  advocates  the 
habitual  use  of  stomachic  or  tonic  mixtures. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  retardmg  the  decomposition  of 
the  tissues  in  the  human  organism,  lager-bier  causes  an  unnatural  de- 
posit of  fat  all  over  the  system  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  for  we 
find  that  they  suffer  more  from  its  injurious  effects  than  those  who 
by  active  exercise  accelerate  its  conversion  into  its  elements,  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  As  an  instance  of  this,  compare  the  effects  of  lager- 
bier  on  our  clerks  and  young  men  about  town,  and  the  German  Turn- 
ers, and  the  difference  of  its  effect,  or  rather  the  effect  of  the  coun- 
teracting influences  which  are  working  against  it,  will  be  immediately 
perceived. 

In  women  who  take  little  exercise,  lager-bier  acts  as  swill  docs  on 
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stable-cows ;  it  accelerates  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  furnishes  it  Avith 
no  caseine  or  other  nitrogenized  substances,  by  which  alone  the  infant 
can  be  sustained.  The  child  will,  consequently,  have  a  watery  and 
soft  appearance,  and  be  destitute  of  healthy  color  ;  it  will  be  liable  to 
effusion  of  water  on  the  brain,  and  die  readily  from  croup  or  scarlet 
fever.  In  such  cases  we  have  frequently  observed  the  child  improve 
by  being  weaned,  even  if  fed  upon  the  ordinary  heterogeneous  com- 
pound called  milk.  We  believe  the  taste  of  lager-bier  is  naturally 
disagreeable,  and  that  it  is  destructive  to  beauty.  Women  preserve 
unimpaired  their  natural  tastes  for  a  longer  period  than  man ;  in  fact, 
they  seldom  become  as  vitiated  in  their  tastes  as  men.  I  have  observed 
that  they  seldom  drink  beer.  In  all  the  saloons  you  generally  see 
some  other  drink  standing  before  them.  We  know  that  by  women  in 
Europe  it  is  considered  vulgar  to  drink  beer,  although  we  never  were 
informed  why. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  German  nation  should  remain  subject  to 
the  rule  of  thirty-six  petty  tyrants,  when  we  consider  the  state  of  in- 
difference into  which  individuals  may  be  sunk  by  drinking  even  quan- 
tities of  beer  much  too  small  to  cause,  by  their  alcoholic  properties, 
any  thing  approaching  intoxication.  This  total  annihilation  of  the 
executive  faculty,  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  hops 
with  which  lager-bier  in  particular  is  so  highly  impregnated.  Whe- 
ther or  no,  the  narcotic  properties  of  this  bitter  vegetable  are  intensi- 
fied by  the  carbonic  acid,  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer ;  but  that  it 
does  increase  the  stimulating  and  intoxicating  properties  of  alcoholic 
mixtures,  is  well  known  to  drinkers  of  sparkling  wines  or  other  aerated 
mixtures. 

We  have,  in  the  saloons  in  this  city,  watched  the  awakening  from 
the  lethargic  stupidity  into  which  a  crowd  of  habitual  imbibers  of 
lager-bier  has  been  sunk,  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  a 
fresh  barrel  had  been  struck.  Their  greasy  faces  shine  with  additional 
lustre,  and  a  perfect  rush  takes  place  to  be  first  ready  for  the  waiter. 
They  appear  to  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  diffusive  properties  of 
the  extra  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  such  beer. 

It  is  in  such  subterranean  establishments  as  throng  our  city,  that 
may  be  seen  a  class  of  wretches  who,  to  create  thirst,  eat  cheese  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition,  salted  and  smoked  eels,  etc. ;  glut- 
tons who  neither  eat  to  live  nor  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  drink. 

We  may  be  thought  one-sided  or  partial,  when  we  ascribe  these 
effects  to  the  indulgence  in  narcotic  beverages.  Doubtless  other 
causes  have  a  large  share  in  the  same  work  ;  but  without  its  influence — 
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and  it  is  one  of  vast  importance — might  we  not  sooner  hope  for  an 
emancipation  from  many  of  the  evils  which  detain  nations  and  indi- 
viduals on  the  road  to  a  higher  existence  ?  Certainly  a  state  of  indif- 
ference, which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  too  apt  to  relapse  into  after  the 
wild  excitement  of  fortune-himting,  and  the  other  excitements  to 
which  we  are  particularly  liable,  even  when  not  intensified  by  narcot- 
ism, is  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
culture — all  relaxation  is  not  intended  to  be  characterized  by  stupid- 
ity. We  have  always  found  that  proper  agitation,  physically  and 
mentally,  is  generally  favorable  to  the  development  of  human  morals, 
as  well  as  intellect ;  and  we  find  the  same  holds  good  in  that  recupe- 
rative condition  called  sleep ;  that  from  which  we  are  most  easily 
awakened  is  most  refreshing. 

When  we  consider  these  things,  it  is  not  surprismg  that  men  sink, 
under  such  circumstances,  into  a  state  of  materiahsm,  and  lose  their 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  In  fact,  beer,  by  its  properties,  de- 
stroys all  fine  distinctions,  and  its  habitual  use  grinds  the  edge  from 
our  critical  faculties.  The  beer-drinking  portion  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  furnish  us  ^\ith  an  example.  Look  at  the  productions  of 
some  of  the  Dutch  artists  ;  their  souls  seldom  ascend  higher  than 
slaughter-house,  kitchen-brawl,  dog-and-cat  scenes.  We  are  aware  of 
the  taste  of  the  Germans  for  music,  and  of  the  great  masters  in  this 
art  to  which  their  land  has  given  birth.  But  we  find  the  sublime  cre- 
ations of  those  great  minds  are  lost  to  them  when  even  slightly  under 
the  influence  of  their  favorite  narcotic  beverage  ;  there  is  something 
in  them  reproachful. 

At  the  Glee-Club  festival,  in  June  last,  we  did  indeed  see  a  lager- 
bier  audience  fascinated  by  a  polka,  and  struck  mth  a  swoon  by  a 
sentimental  air,  but  they  walked  off  from  the  melodies  of  their  great 
composers,  which  to  us  appeared  to  fill  the  soul  with  aspirations  after 
the  beautiful  and  the  infinite. 

It  is  little  w^onder  if  a  nation  addicted  to  the  use  of  a  drink  with 
such  properties — and  its  effects  are  well  known — should  become  devoid 
of  spirituality  and  fall  into  a  state  of  materialism,  such  as  history  has 
as  yet  furnished  us  with  no  parallel. 

Its  effects  upon  the  external  form,  and  upon  the  action  of  man,  is 
already  beginning  to  awaken  attention.  The  depressed  and  broad 
heads  ;  the  flat  though  wide  shoulders  and  breast ;  the  straight  back, 
and  cow-like  tread  of  its  victims,  is  already  known  to  keen  observers. 

A  great  change  takes  place  in  the  eye,  when  lager-bicr  is  habitually 
drank.     It  has  invariably  a  turbid  and  sleepy  look,  while  its  muscles 
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are  so  mucli  relaxed  as  to  make  it,  as  it  were,  hang  in  a  defenseless 
state. 

The  effects  of  lager-bier  in  other  respects,  are  marked.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  head  between  the  ears  appears  enlarged,  and  with  it  the 
back  part  of  the  jaws,  giving  to  the  countenance  a  three-cornered 
look,  so  characteristic  of  the  Low  Dutch  face ;  the  neck  becomes 
thick,  often  hanging  over  the  shirt-collar  in  wrinkles,  in  the  region 
where  phrenologists  locate  the  organ  of  amativeness  ;  the  skin  becomes 
red,  with  a  blown-up,  spongy  surface,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
fatty  matter  of  an  offensive  odor,  are  produced,  giving  the  whole  sur- 
face a  greasy  and  disagreeable  aspect.  The  habitual  imbibers  of  this 
beverage  are  general  obliged  to  hold  their  segars  to  their  mouths, 
which  being  used  chiefly  as  funnels  for  their  favorite  drink,  seem  inca- 
pable of  much  muscular  tenacity.  On  men  addicted  to  sexual  excess, 
the  neck  appears  to  diminish  in  size,  while  the  head  swells  out  like 
that  of  a  young  sparrow  in  proportion  to  his  limbs,  and  their  skin, 
although  retaining  its  greasy  aspect,  loses  its  color  and  is  more  trans- 
lucent. 

The  effect  of  lager-bier  on  the  voice  is  very  marked ;  and  the  rapid 
decay  in  the  voices  of  the  tenor  singers  of  the  German  glee-clubs, 
who  lose  not  only  the  quality  of  tone,  but  the  high  range,  produces 
in  such  societies  always  a  great  want  of  tenors ;  it  has  become  a  by- 
word among  them  to  call  a  harsh,  drawling  voice  a  heer-barrel  voice. 

This  fact  is  well  known  to  opera  singers,  who  instinctively  avoid  it. 

In  the  intelligent  circles  in  Germany,  the  effects  of  the  hop  have 
already  attracted  attention,  and  it  has  been  discarded  in  a  new  beer, 
Avhich  is  fast  gaining  popularity  as  a  beverage.  "We  allude  to  the 
weizen  or  wheat-beer,  now  generally  known  as  Berhn  white  beer,  from 
its  pale  color. 

The  effect  of  lager-bier  on  the  urinary  organs,  and  other  parts  of 
the  human  organism,  aside  from  its  alcohol,  or  the  narcotic  properties 
of  the  hops,  is  very  unfavorable.  When  taken  in  large  quantities,  it 
has  on  some  persons  decided  diuretic  properties,  whilst  its  evident 
action  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  is  shown  by  a  frequent  loss  of 
that  power  to  which  we  owe  the  most  exalted  and  ennobling  joys  of 
healthy  and  intellectual  offspring.  Every  surgeon  whose  observation 
and  induction  has  been  correctly  exercised,  can  attest  this  startling 
truth ;  the  offspring  of  such  fathers  are  always  inferior  in  stature  and 
stinted  in  intellect,  whilst  those  who  marry  later  in  life  are  often 
childless. 

Those  whose  souls  appear  to  be  the  tail  end  of  their  appetite,  say 
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that  lager-bier  produces  a  good  appetite  ;  but  we  are  reliably  informed 
that  although  it  may  do  so,  it  vitiates  the  taste. 

Some  philosophers  who  reason  by  analogy,  say  that  beer  adds  to 
the  longevity  of  man,  because  it  reduces  the  activity  of  life  and  the 
>oxidation  of  the  tissues.  According  to  mathematics,  what  is  lost  in 
power  and  intensity,  we  gain  in  time  ;  and  what  we  gain  in  time,  we 
lose  in  power.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  such  an  existence  is 
desirable,  even  should  it  be  possible  to  produce  by  drugs  the  effect 
claimed  for  lager-bier. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  its  evil  consequences  could  be  traced  through 
all  the  social  relations  of  man,  and  that  its  effects  upon  the  human 
organization,  materially  and  spiritually,  will  yet  be  ascertained  and 
recorded.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  use  in  excess,  as  we 
now  see  it,  can  exercise  no  favorable  influence  on  our  happiness  as 
individuals,  or  our  destiny  as  a  nation. 


Art.  LXXXV. — The  National  Hotel  Poisoning :  what  was  it  f 

We  have  been  amused  at  the  solemn  announcement  of  the  medical 
committee  appointed  to  pronounce  this  a^Mful  event — the  result  of 
miasm.  We  are  perfectly  familiar  with  that  species  of  animal  called  a 
committee  ;  it  is  a  home-production,  and  very  obedient  to  its  master. 
It  might  appropriately  be  called  Tray,  and  its  master  Dollar.  We 
have  a  Tray  here  every  summer  to  smell  for  Cholera,  Yellow  Fever, 
and  dirty  streets ;  ours  is  very  appropriately  called — Board — of 
Health.  Lately,  its  nose  has  been  sadly  out  of  order,  and  its  kennel 
is  very  filthy ;  it  has  a  large  family  of  thieving  pups,  called  the  Corpo- 
ration, Street-Inspector,  etc.,  and  the  old  hound  who  watches  over  the 
kennel  is  a  great  scamp,  and  has  devoured  all  the  pups'  food,  so  that 
the  man  Avho  supplies  the  dog-meat  says,  there  is  no  more  money  in 
the  treasury  to  pay  the  purveyors.  Our  sewers  are  almost  as  filthy 
as  the  National  Hotel  at  Washington.  Pity  they  could  not  all  be 
made  to  open  into  the  City  Hall — it  would  be  their  most  appropriate 
place,  and  help  their  noses  a  little. 

Last  summer,  when  our  Tray  was  sent  down  to  smell  for  yellow 
fever  at  Gravesend,  he  returned  and  reported  that  there  was  none  — 
nothing  but  bilious  fever.  Notwithstanding,  Dr.  Bailey,  of  the  army, 
who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  disease,  told  him  he  had  buried 
three  men  from  the  fort  who  died  of  the  fever.     The  Brooklvn  Trav, 
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very  late  in  the  epidemic,  said  there  was  none,  and  shortly  after  con- 
fessed he  had  never  seen  a  case  himself  at  all ! 

Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  our  letter  in 
the  Herald^  showing  conclusively,  as  every  medical  man  all  over  the 
world,  and  most  old  women  well  knew,  that  miasmatic  diseases  are  al- 
ways characterized  by  intermissions  of  a  distinctive  form,  as  daily,  se- 
cond-day, third-day,  and  fourth-day  invasions,  or  else  typhus  or  yellow 
fever,  with  their  unmistakable  characteristics,  the  famous  Dr.  Jack- 
son, who  is  really  a  very  good  chemist,  published  a  solemn  assurance 
that  the  Committee,  of  w^iich  he  was  Chairman,  had  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  disease  came  from  the  sewer,  and  was  undoubtedly 
miasmatic.  We  pronounced  it  arsenic  from  the  fact  that  the  stomach 
and  bowels  were  affected  in  every  case  with  vomiting  and  purging  ; 
and  that  those  were  the  prominent  symptoms.  The  slow  action  of 
arsenic  does  that  very  thing,  and  no  other  poison^  so  far  as  we  hnow^ 
in  so  uniform  a  manner.  The  idea  that  the  poison  had  been  given 
designedly  was  too  horrid  for  our  good  people,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  be  arsenic ;  that  was  the  reasoning,  if  we  rightly  construed  it ;  but 
the  symptoms,  most  of  our  practical  men  we  knew  could  not  ex- 
plain without  that  very  thing.  Meanwhile,  the  poor  victims  have 
continued  to  die  all  over  the  country  from  miasm  !  Such  inveterate 
miasm  our  European  brethren  never  heard  of,  and  they  should  have 
sent  a  committee  to  smell  that  sewer  ;  but  we  shrewdly  suspect  they 
would  have  carefully  smelled  the  stomachs  of  the  dead,  with  some  ot 
their  chemical  smellers  in  the  test-glass,  and  found  out  the  miasm  long 
ere  this.  We  have  a  patient  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
hotel — a  very  common-sense  man  and  a  housekeeper — ^who  assures  us 
that  his  premises  were  overrun  with  rats  from  the  hotel ;  dozens  or 
them  might  be  seen  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  in  the  yard — indeed, 
they  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  incredible,  and  a  man  from  this  city 
was  sent  for  to  poison  them.  He  did  so,  and  what  he  used  it  is  not 
very  probable  he  told.  Those  ingenious  philosophers  are  not  apt  to 
communicate  their  secrets.  The  rats  all  disappeared.  My  patient 
tells  me  not  one  is  visible  on  his  premises,  and  they  were  in  numbers 
so  incredible,  that  he  would  not  venture  to  say ;  but  we  know,  for  we 
have  been  there  and  seen  them  in  the  hotel-yard.  He  had  a  servant 
who  had  been  employed  at  the  hotel,  and  she  told  him,  that  it  was 
known  to  all  the  other  servants,  that  a  great  number  of  dead  rats 
Avere  taken  from  the  water-tank,  which  was  used /or  cooking  andotlier 
household  purposes  I  This  was  published  at  the  time,  and  is  doubtless 
true ;  for  a  rat's  instinct,  after  eating  arsenic,  will  lead  him  to  the 
top  of  a  house  to  get  water  ;  and  nothing  is  easier  than  for  them  to 
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get  in  a  water-tank.  No  other  person  than  those  who  ate  at  the  ho- 
tel were  affected,  although  that  sewer  opens  directly  before  the  room, 
and  under  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  telegraphic  office,  where  six- 
teen gentlemen  are  constantly  operating.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  all  who  ate  of  the  food  should  be  similarly  affected  ;  all  did  not 
die,  and  some  ate  mostly  perhaps  of  dishes  that  did  not  require  so 
much  of  that  filthy  water  in  their  preparation.  Some  drank  niuch 
strong  coffee,  and  coffee  is  an  antidote — in  short,  some  had  stronger 
constitutions,  and  many  are  still  suffering. 

K'o  doubt,  the  proprietors  of  the  ISTational  Hotel  felt  disgraced  at 
the  discovery  of  the  filthiness  of  their  premises ;  and  no  doubt  the 
committee  felt  sore  at  our  letter — it  had  too  much  common-sense  in 
it ;  but  we  can't  cure  committees — never.  As  for  the  hotels  at  Wash- 
ington, they  are  the  most  disgraceful  and  filthy  holes  that  humanity 
ever  vomited  in ;  and  if  our  business  again  leads  us  to  Washington, 
which  it  often  has,  and  probably  will,  we  will  either  five  out  of  town 
in  the  suburbs,  or  carry  some  food  with  us.  Such  filth  as  we  have 
there  witnessed,  we  never  wish  to  see  again.  We  should  not  have 
been  surprised  to  have  found  a  rat  entire  in  a  hash  or  a  pie. 

Whilst  reading  the  proof  of  this  article,  we  find  a  very  learned 
paper  in  the  American  Medical  Monthly ^  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Hall,  oi 
Washington  —  a  gentleman  who  is  admired  by  all  who  know  him  — 
designed  to  prove  the  miasmatic  character  of  the  disease.  The 
last  paragraph  is  as  follows  :  "  One  thing,  however,  jostled  my  theory, 
and  has  staggered  me  a  good  deal,  and  that  is,  that  many  persons 
who  partook  of  but  a  single  meal  were  seized  !  Could  the  miasma 
have  affected  or  adhered  to  food  ?  The  water  of  the  house  I  drank 
copiously  without  any  ill  effects." 

Dear  Doctor,  they  never  gave  you  that  water  to  drink ;  it  was  a 
little  too  filthy  for  drinking  ;  as  the  poor  woman  said,  who  wished  to 
settle  the  stomachs  of  her  guests,  when  they  rebelled  at  their  break- 
fast, her  eggs  were  "  not  fresh  enough  for  boiling ;"  so  she  fried  'em. 

So  far  as  regards  the  power  of  concentrated  exhalations  from  sewers 
to  produce  disease  of  the  bowels,  no  one  doubts  it ;  Heaven  knows 
every  physician  in  a  large  city  is  abundantly  con\dnced  of  its  power ; 
but  it  acts  chiefly  on  children,  and  in  connection  Tvith  teething ;  the 
dysentery  of  our  summers  is  chiefly  admitted  to  be  caused  by  heat, 
and  is  dysentery  and  nothing  else  ;  that  this  National  Hotel  epidemic 
should  have  been  confined  solely  to  one  house,  and  have  produced  the 
set  of  symptoms  it  did,  without  a  specific  or  material  poison  acting 
on  the  stomach  and  its  apj^endages  is  absurd.  Arsenic,  m.echanically 
diffused  from  the  decayed  rats,  and  slowly  acting  on  the  stomach,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  symptoms. 
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AuT.  LXXXYIII.* — Autobiography  of  a  Medical  Heretic — JECe  be- 
comes acquainted  with  Women — His  Mistress  and  her  Maids — 
Description  of  his  Mistress — She  persecutes  and  courts  him — 
A  young  Lady  admires  him — Description  of  a  model  young 
Lady — The  Women'' s  Chcb — Disunion  and  Dance — Platonic  Affec- 
tion— Pendent  and  Dependent  Icicles — Discourses  on  Kissing — He 
is  set  on  fire  of  Love^  and  nearly  consumed — His  sufferings  and 
resolution — He  escapes  conflagration — Reflection — Shakspeare  on 
'-'•  resolution''' — Opinions  on  Dress  and  Distinction-^ A  "nice 
young  man''"' — Emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  Dress  and  the 
Table — Diet  for  the  Academy  of  Mediciiie — Disquisition  on 
"  Drinking'''' — Toadstools  and  Cedars — Remarkably  modest. 

Do  not  imagine,  because  I  have  alluded  to  women  only  as  patients, 
that  I  did  not  know  of  them  in  any  other  condition.  My  preceptor, 
or  rather  my  exemplar,  had  a  wife,  and  during  the  five  years  that  I 
lived  in  the  house  with  her,  she  had  upwards  of  sixty  servant-girls — one 
every  month,  or  more.  Sometimes  we  were  favored  with  a  fresh  face 
every  day,  to  make  up  for  the  dull  routine  of  one  who  staid  as  much 
as  three  months. 

My  mistress  (for  such  she  was  with  a  vengeance)  w^as  somewhat  tall 
and  thin,  deeply  pock-marked,  her  eyes  very  protruding,  and  more 
like  two  oysters  peering  out  of  their  shells  than  any  thing  else  I  can 
mention  ;  her  nose  small  and  thin,  as  if  it  were  not  yet  finished,  want- 
ing a  coat  or  two  more  laid  on ;  her  lips  thin  and  bloodless,  and  com- 
pressed tightly,  as  if  holding  on  to  her  prey  ;  her  teeth,  an  awful  set 
of  fangs ;  her  chin,  pouty  and  hanging,  and  the  whole  countenance, 
one  cast  of  plaster  or  mortar. 

She  had  a  long,  thin  neck,  crane-like ;  her  chest  and  hips  were  nar- 
row ;  her  body  long  and  small,  except  for  a  time  every  other  year, 
when  she  foretold  an  increase  of  her  race  on  the  earth ;  her  arms  and 
legs  were  thin  as  those  of  a  monkey,  and  her  hands  and  feet  very 
bony  and  scraggy.  Usually,  she  was  the  picture  of  utter  desolation 
and  wretchedness.  She  seemed  to  know  that  she  was  liked  by  nobody. 
Her  husband  had  married  her  for  her  money.  She  had  somewhere 
about  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  if  all  of  it  had  been  laid  out 
in  ornament  upon  her,  she  could  scarcely  have  been  made  comely. 

Her  disposition  was  very  selfish,  mean,  and  tyrannical.  She  did  not 
eat  much  herself,  and  did  not  like  those  who  did.     I  was  a  good 
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hearty  eater,  from  my  youth  ;  my  meals  were  served  me  with  grudg- 
ing. I  was  pinched  with  hmiger  frequently,  and  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  good  dinner  or  supper  with  a  kind  lady  who  kept  an  inn, 
and  was  my  sympathizing  friend.  My  mistress  never  read  herself,  and 
did  not  think  I  needed  so  much  reading  as  I  was  accustomed  to  take. 
She  wished  to  see  me  doing  something  always,  as  an  equivalent  for 
my  food. 

She  positively  jDcrsecuted  me  for  my  attention  to  dress,  manner,  pro- 
priety, and  morahty.  Sometimes  she  would  finish  off  an  attack  upon 
me  by  saying,  as  she  banged  the  door  after  her :  "  I  hate  such  a  crea- 
ture as  you,  for  there's  no  finding  any  fault  with  you." 

Of  course,  I  kept  at  a  not  only  careful  but  dreadful  distance  from 
her  ;  yet,  strange,  I  was  her  only  friend.  Often,  when  she  was  neg- 
lected by  her  father,  and  spurned  by  her  husband,  would  she  appeal 
to  me  for  sympathy.  It  was  strange.  I  always  treated  her  with  re- 
spect, and  when  she  would  let  me,  with  kindness.  I  saved  her  from 
the  violence,  and  even  murder,  of  her  husband,  frequently  at  the  risk 
of  my  own  person  and  life;  and  there  was  a  sentiment  of  gratefulness 
and  admiration  sprang  up  in  her  which  was  so  nearly  alHed  to  love, 
that  it  was  taken  for  it  by  some  of  her  acquaintances,  and  now  and 
then  made  her  husband  needlessly  jealous.  It  appeared  to  me  at  that 
time,  that  marriage  was  the  sum  of  all  conceivable  misery. 

There  was  another  of  her  sex,  who  was  the  very  opposite  of  my 
mistress.  She  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  shght  and  moderately 
tan,  symmetrical,  and  graceful,  and  of  a  very  healthy  and  comely  coun- 
tenance, with  dark  brown  hair,  and  rich  hazel  eyes.  Her  soul  shone 
through  her,  and  a  large  fine  soul  it  was.  Every  movement  was  in- 
stinct with  moral  meaningr  and  intellectual  manifestation.  She  was  an 
earnest  and  energetic  but  modest  and  retiring  young  lady. 

I  remember  to  this  day  her  mode  of  dress.  She  had  a  beautiful 
neck  (I  do  not  mean  an  American  neck,  ahas  bosom)  and  ankle, 
which  were  obliged  to  be  visible  ;  and  aU  the  rest  of  her  body,  you 
might  guess,  were  equally  fine — ^but  that  was  known  only  to  herself. 
She  dressed  more  like  a  young  wife.  I  learned  that  her  mother  was 
in  poor  health,  and  she  was  housekeeper  for  her. 

We  met  at  a  village  dance,  which  was  a  part  of  an  annual  celebra- 
tion of  a  Women's  Club,  which  we  attended  medically.  The  poor 
women  of  the  neighborhood,  married  and  single,  clubbed  together  to 
help  each  other  in  sickness,  and  elected  a  doctor  to  attend  them. 
They  elected  my  exemplar  their  doctor,  but  selected  7ne  to  attend 
them.     The  ladies  of  the  neiijhborhood  united  with  them,  to  countc- 
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nance  and  aid  them,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  there  at  the 
annual  celebration,  which  consisted  of  a  dinner  and  a  dance. 

The  lady  whom  I  have  described,  was  my  partner.  We  were 
struck  with  each  other  for  our  respective  qualities,  and  her  acquaint- 
ance as  well  as  mine,  entered  us  on  their  impressions  and  talks  as 
lovers,  and  matched.  I  did  not  dare  to  love,  and  if  she  did,  I  did  not 
know  it.  I  was  intent  upon  being  a  man  of  learning  and  science.  I 
had  cut  out  for  myself  a  path,  which  I  was  resolved  to  pursue,  and 
one  of  my  guide-posts,  or  finger-marks,  was,  "  Beware  of  Love,  Court- 
ship, and  Matrimony." 

I  could  not  but  perceive  that  she  was  very  attentive  to  me,  and  she 
observed  that  I  was  very  attentive  to  her.  But  then,  I  was  attentive 
to  others,  especially  to  older  ladies,  where  attention  could  never  be  mis- 
taken for  any  thing  else  than  attention.  I  was,  from  my  youth,  very 
respectful  to  every  one,  man  and  woman,  but  of  course,  especially  to 
woman.     I  had  two  sisters,  and  I  worshipped  them,  I  believe. 

I  knew  nothing  that  was  evil  of  woman,  and  little  of  it  in  man.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  take  a  liberty  with  any  woman ;  and  any 
woman  who  had  attempted  to  take  a  liberty  with  me,  or  solicit  one 
from  me,  would  have  disgusted  and  repelled  me.  I  was  a  real  monk, 
and  wished  to  find  women  real  nuns. 

My  lady  friend  saw  this,  and  was  the/b^c  sbnile  of  an  elegant  icicle. 
But  as  icicles  2lvq pendent^  so  was  she.  She  was  dependent  from  me.  It 
has  occurred  to  me,  since  I  lost  her,  that  most  likely  one  kiss  from  me 
would  have  thawed  her  ice,  and  possibly  melted  her  soul.  But  a  kiss 
she  never  had  from  me — ^not  even  on  her  hand.  I  had  no  cheap 
kisses,  and  my  dear  ones  were  too  costly  to  use.  So  I  lived  then,  as  I 
live  now,  kiss-less. 

So  unskilled  was  I  in  the  art  of  kissing,  that  I  had  to  take  lessons 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  my  life.  Two  ladies  undertook  to  instruct 
me  in  the  art,  and  one  of  them  subsequently  married  me  !  Married, 
did  I  write  ?  I  ought  to  have  kept  that  back.  Pray,  say  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one.  Most  people  look  upon  me  as  an  old  bachelor. 
My  habits  are  singular;  my  tastes  retired  and  solitary.  I  am  much 
given  to  being  alone  ;  yet  I  am  very  fond  of  cultivated  and  religious 
women,  because  they  are  nicer  and  more  delicate  in  their  tastes  than 
men.  Indeed,  I  once  was  actually  in  love  for  twenty  four  hours  ! 
Ah !  me  !  Vesuvius  on  fire,  in  a  fury,  was  the  emblem  of  me  then. 

I  believe  I  must  tell  this,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  pass  for  a  heartless  wretch  on  the  one  hand,  nor  for  a  most 
sublime  and  profound  philosopher  on  the  other. 
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I  have  mentioned  an  elderly  lady  who  kept  a  hotel,  and  was  my 
friend,  comforting  my  animal  nature  with  the  contents  of  her  larder. 
She  had  a  very  charming  niece,  whom,  I  think,  she  designed  for  me. 
We  were  very  often  left  alone  in  a  cosy  Httle  room,  that  seemed  to 
invite  us  to  be  lovers.  One  night  the  aunt  asked  me  to  stay  and  be 
company  for  "Mary"  until  she  came  back.  She  was  later  than  I 
could  stay,  and  on  apologizing  for  leaving,  I  thought  I  saw  disconso- 
lateness  in  her  countenance.  I  rose  to  depart ;  she  rose  also.  I  took 
her  hand ;  she  took  mine.  Her  lips  invited  me  to  kiss  them  ;  I  gave 
her  a  very  modest  and  respectful  kiss.  But  what  an  enrapturing, 
entrancing,  overwhelming,  and  overpowering  kiss  she  gave  me. 

As  I  went  home,  a  storm  of  hitherto  unknown  passions  burst  on  my 
soul !  What  a  tempest  of  delight  and  terror  arose  in  my  heart  and 
brain  !  ]N'ow,  I  saw  "  Mary"  arrayed  as  a  goddess,  in  every  grace  and 
beauty !  Then  I  saw  thunder  and  lightning,  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  surround  me.  I  was  lashed 
to  madness  by  the  violent  waves  of  contending  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions, and  I  passed  a  night  of  dreadful  perturbation,  without  one  mo 
ment's  cessation. 

By  the  time  that  I  must  rise,  I  had  come  to  the  resolute  determina- 
tion that  never  more,  during  the  period  of  my  pupilage,  would  I  be 
entangled  in  any  amatory  afiair.  How  I  did  it,  I  do  not  remember, 
nor  do  I  think  I  ever  knew ;  but  I  did  it  some  how.  I  put  out  the 
blazing  fire  of  love  in  my  soul  so  effectually,  that  I  never  after  had  an 
attack  of  the  disorder.  I  have  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  process 
through  which  I  passed.  One  of  them  seemed  like  tearing  my  heart 
out,  and  stamping  upon  it ;  another  was  similar  to  skinning  my  sto- 
mach of  its  appetite,  and  leaving  it  raw  and  incapable  of  taking  any 
thing. 

Now,  I  think  of  it,  I  must  have  gone  through  the  i^rocess  prescribed 
by  "  The  Son  of  Man,"  for  ridding  ourselves  of  our  besetments  :  the 
plucking  out  of  the  right  eye,  and  the  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  and 
casting  from  us.  What  an  awful  process  of  self-denial  and  resolute 
action  does  this  imply !  By  the  way,  it  is  only  in  the  Scriptures  and 
Shakspeare,  that  we  find  the  images  of  thought  and  feeling  so  clearly 
cut  out  of  the  die.  Let  me  give  a  dreadful,  powerful  j)icture  of  re- 
solution from  Lady  Macbeth : 

"  I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender 'tis  to  love  the  babo  that  milks  me. 
Iwoidd,  while  it  was  smiling  in  ^nyface, 
Hwte  plucked  my  nipplefrom  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dashed  the  brains  out,  Tiad  I  sworn  (as  yon  have  done)  to  do  it  P* 
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This  is  a  woman's  terrible  resolution  !  Can  we  wonder  after  this, 
that  Macbeth  was  obliged,  by  her  dreadful  will,  to  murder  the  "  gra- 
cious Duncan"  ?  The  stroke  of  an  eight  hundred  horse-power  engine, 
is  only  the  wave  of  a  fan,  compared  with  this !  I  suppose  "  Mary" 
had  fire  enough  in  her  soul,  to  have  set  New- York  in  a  blaze,  judging 
from  my  own  case.  Oh !  what  a  conflagration  from  one  kiss !  A  do- 
zen would  have  consumed  me  !  What  a  pity  that  I  was  not  kissed  to 
death !  There  might  have  been  such  an  interesting  coroner's  inquest 
held  over  my  body,  and  the  verdict  of,  "  Died  of  kisses  inflicted  upon 

the  deceased,  by  Miss  Mary ,"  would  have  been  so  romantic 

and  unique  ! 

Although  I  was  always  neat  and  comely  in  my  mode  of  dress,  yet  I 
never  had  the  slightest  taste  for  any  thing  fine  or  showy.  On  holi- 
days, and  at  feast  and  fair  days,  I  did  not  follow  the  custom  of  put- 
ting on  my  "  go  to  church  clothes."  I  believe,  upon  looking  back  at 
my  motive  power  of  resistance  to  the  custom,  it  was  more  pride  than 
principle.  I  wanted  to  be  known  for  my  attainments,  rather  than  by 
my  dress.  Whether  I  succeeded  or  not  in  distinguishing  myself  by 
my  attainments,  I  was  distinguished  by  my  "  not  dressing  up"  on  ho- 
lidays. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  I  escaped  that  most  terrible  and  contempt- 
ible of  all  slavery — the  slavery  of  dress,  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  I 
was  the  slave  of  "  niceness.''^  For  two  years  of  my  life,  the  set  of  my 
dress  was  as  great  a  plague  to  me,  as  to  a  fashionable  Quakeress.  Of- 
ten did  I  wish  myself  dead,  rather  than  "  so  plaguey  particular."  I, 
who  could  resist  the  fascination  of  feminine  attraction,  was  subdued 
by  the  desire  of  comeliness  !  I  bore  it  for  two  years,  and  then,  with 
"  anti-kissing  resolution,"  I  ran  away  from  the  bondage  of  dress  ! 
Blessed  escape !  Equal  to  a  Kentucky  negro's  swimming  across  the 
Ohio. 

How  do  you  think  I  did  it  ?  Every  one  knows  that  the  collar  of 
the  shirt  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  requisite  finish  of  the  dress.  A  man 
without  a  collar  is  much  like  a  potato  without  a  stalk.  Well,  I  re- 
duced myself  to  the  condition  of  a  stalkless  potato.  I  cut  off  the  col- 
lar. My  mother  remonstrated  ;  my  sisters  were  very  much  grieved ; 
my  brothers  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  me  ;  and  the  ladies,  old  as 
well  as  young,  were  astonished  at  my  negligence  and  inattention  to 
my  appearance.  But  I  was  resolved  on  breaking  up  the  reign  of 
fashion  in  my  own  person,  and  I  abandoned  the  collars. 

Having  found  liberty  for  my  throat,  I  determined  on  having  liberty 
for  my  feet.    I  had,  like  all  other  genteel  folks,  had  my  boots  and 
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shoes  as  small  as  I  could  wear  them,  that  I  might  have  a  handsome- 
lookmg  foot.  The  consequence  was,  my  two  little  toes  were  dislo- 
cated, and  I  was  tormented  with  corns.  In  the  middle  ages,  when 
torture  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confession,  the 
"  iron  hoot "  was  one  of  the  instruments  of  torture.  My  tight  boots 
made  me  confess  myself  a  fool,  and  take  the  vow  of  ease  and  unfash- 
ionableness  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

My  next  emancipation  was  from  the  tyranny  of  the  table.  I  refused 
to  drink  ale,  wine,  or  spirits,  merely  because  others  drank  them.  I 
also  took  courage  to  eat  such  thmgs  as  I  liked,  when  I  could  get 
them.  I  had  a  great  relish  for  cold  cabbage  and  potatoes,  and  heavy 
bread  and  pudding.  If  my  mother  had  a  baking  of  bread  spoiled,  by 
being  "  sad  and  heavy,"  she  Avould  send  me  a  loaf  to  comfort  me.  So 
I  early  found  out  the  meaning  of  "  cold  comfort"  and  "  solid  comfort." 
Curious  as  it  may  appear,  a  piece  of  cold  pudding  or  potato  revived 
me  like  a  glass  of  wine. 

As  I  have  in  my  time  eaten  a  great  deal  of  pudding,  it  is  very  likely 
I  am  pudding-headed,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
"  heaviness"  of  my  articles,  and  the  "  unleavened  dullness"  of  my  ^Yit. 
My  heretical  tendency  may  possibly  be  traced  to  my  eating  cold  po- 
tatoes and  cabbage.  Those  who  would  j^refer  to  be  orthodox,  and 
"  Fellows  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,"  ought  to  avoid  every  thing 
solicit  and  take  nothing  but  panada  tea,  blanc  mange,  whipped  syllabub, 
and  tapioca  jeUy. 

As  to  stimulating  beverages — whether  you  take  them  or  not,  de- 
pends on  what  you  are,  and  what  you  want  to  be.  If  you  mean  to  do 
your  own  thinking,  and  act  for  yourself,  you  wiU  have  to  give  up 
liquor  of  all  sorts,  and  venture  no  further  than  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 
If  you  mean  to  be  a  plank  of  a  platform,  or  a  resolution  of  a  commit- 
tee, drink  all  that  you  can  get.  A  man  is  fitter  for  being  Dr.  Some- 
body's "  Ditto,"  or  Dr.  Nobody's  "  Certainly,"  if  he  take  a  few  "  bot- 
toms of  brandy,"  or  a  "sherry  cobbler,"  or  "mint  julep,"  now  and 
then. 

Those  soldiers  who  storm  an  entrenchment  by  day  must  be  sober, 
for  they  have  to  think.  Those  who  make  up  the  "  forlorn  hope,"  or 
the  stormers  by  night,  go  drunk,  for  thinking  is  no  part  of  their  busi- 
ness. If  you  belong  to  a  flock,  follow  your  "  bell-wether,"  and  when 
he  jumps,  jump  also,  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  thmg  to  jump 
over  or  not.  Go  through  the  exercises.  Do  as  others  do,  if  you  mean 
to  be  of  a  party,  and  keep  up  your  resj^ectabihty.  There  was  one 
"  Cromwell,"  and  ten  thousand  "  Smiths"  and  "Jones." 
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What  dost  thou  aim  to  be,  O  man  ?  A  toad-stool  or  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon  ?  One  morning,  on  going  into  the  cellar,  behold !  a  toad- 
stool had  sprung  up.  The  foul  air  of  the  cellar,  without  any  direct 
light,  and  with  ashes  and  refuse  for  the  soil,  had  yet  a  vegetable  pro- 
duct.    It  lived  two  days,  for  there  was  no  sun  to  kill  it. 

On  one  of  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  there  came  up  a  feeble  and  slen- 
der stem.  Year  by  year  it  grew  a  little.  It  came  up  soon  after  the 
Flood.  In  the  days  of  Solomon,  it  was  one  of  his  favorite  cedars,  un- 
der which  he  lay,  discoursing  science  and  philosophy.  Thirty  centu- 
ries afterward,  Tournefourt  found  it  a  hundred  feet  in  girth,  shadowing 
three  acres  of  grass. 

I  climbed  up  the  mountain  of  science,  and  put  my  little  seed  in  the 
soil.  Alas !  I  am  not  half  a  century  old  in  my  growth,  and  my  girth 
is  not  mighty.     I  am  subject  to  periodical,  or  occasional,  withering 

and  blight ;  yet  withal  I  am  on  the  mountain,  and  a  cedar. 

J.  S. 


THE      MONKEY      DKAMA. 

Deak  Scalpel  :  I  am  an  animal  trainer,  and  have  passed  the  best 
years  of  my  life  in  the  society  of  dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  and  ele- 
phants, not  to  mention  fleas  and  canary  birds.  In  my  association  with 
these,  I  have  acquired  a  great  power  over  them  by  successfully  imitat- 
ing their  natural  language,  and  I  am  able  to  make  my  dogs,  monkeys, 
cats,  and  canaries,  comprehend  me  in  a  manner  quite  startling  to  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  witness  real  conversation  between  man  and 
animals. 

I  have  been  considering  for  some  long  time  past,  how  I  could  turn 
this  marvellous  power  to  advantage ;  for  my  parrots  have  really  reached 
a  state  of  development,  which  I  believe  you  will  not  be  able  to  realize 
until  you  have  heard  them  speak  and  seen  them  perform. 

I  attended  not  long  since  a  performance  in  Broadway,  where  th'e 
great  attraction  was  some  juvenile  performers,  and  I  discovered  after 
I  had  been  there  a  short  time,  that  the  chief  delight  of  the  audience 
lay  not  in  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  tragedy,  nor  in  the  moral  of 
the  play,  but  alone  in  the  fict  of  such  eloquent  passages  being  pro- 
nounced by  such  small  creatures ;  it  did  not  require  a  critic  to  see 
that,  regarded  as  a  real  impersonation,  the  performance  ranked  very 
low,  or  that  the  children  did  not  experience  any  of  the  feelings  of  the 
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lovers,  the  murderers,  or  the  parents ;  and  that  regarded  as  an  astute 
performance,  the  play  fell  little  short  of  one  which  I  produced  for 
the  entertainment  of  myself  and  a  few  friends  a  short  time  since,  in 
which  the  sublime  tragedy  of  Macbeth  was  rendered  in  a  manner 
quite  as  creditable,  by  three  parrots  and  two  canaries,  assisted  by 
several  monkeys  as  soupes.  The  performance  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  I  can  not  but  believe  that  if  produced 
u23on  the  stage,  with  good  scenery  and  appointments,  our  perform- 
ances would  be  much  more  entertaining  than  those  of  children,  I 
need  not  mention  how  the  children  might  be  spared  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  gambols  and  sports  so  suited  and  ordained  for  the  first  years  of 
our  childhood ;  or  how  they  might  receive  some  instruction  fitted  to 
make  them  useinl  as  men  and  women  ;  or  how  their  brain  might  be 
spared  to  some  nobler  purpose,  and  that  they  might  live  to  enjoy  all 
their  faculties,  and  not  lead  a  miserable  and  blighted  life,  which,  for- 
tunately, is  terminated  by  an  early  death,  for  I  am  sure  these  reflec- 
tions must  often  have  occurred  to  an  acute  observer  like  yourself.  I 
can  not  see  but  my  parrots  fulfill  all  the  conditions  required  by  persons 
who  frequent  such  places  of  entertainment ;  they  are  certainly  smaller, 
and  if  they  do  not  speak  quite  as  distinctly,  they  exhibit,  I  am  sure, 
all  the  diiferent  relations  in  the  drama ;  and  besides,  many  of  them 
have  even  experienced  the  feelings  of  lovers  and  parents^  so  that  they 
are  able  to  throw  themselves  into  those  parts  with  that  delightful 
abandon  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  actors  who  have  never  known 
those  relations ;  their  being  so  much  smaller  than  the  usual  perform- 
ers, such  parts  must  therefore  be  so  much  more  interesting.  But  they 
have  another  advantage.  They  are  able  to  dispense  altogether  m 
fairy  scenes  with  wires,  and  as  witches,  they  descend  and  ascend  with- 
out the  aid  of  broomsticks ;  as  devils,  they  are  superb,  for  they  flap 
their  wings  (which  are  draped  with  black  crape)  in  the  most  diaboli- 
cal and  ghostly  manner.  Those  portions  of  the  performances  which 
are  now  omitted  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  difliculties,  might 
receive  unusual  prominence :  by  experiment  with  different  disguises, 
I  have  already  succeeded  in  giving  them  quite  a  human  aj^pearance, 
although  the  parrots  have  rather  a  Dixon-like  asjDCct,  in  consequence 
of  the  unusual  prominence  of  the  nose ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  ob- 
iectionable,  and  it  has  besides  an  effect  of  vigor  which  is  quite  start- 
ling. I  hope,  dear  Scalpel,  you  will  give  the  matter  your  serious 
attention,  for  I  am  ready  to  share  with  you  any  of  the  advantages 
which  may  ensue  from  the  accomplishment  of  our  project.        J.  M. 
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VALENTINE    MOTT    ON    MEDICAL    ETHICS  ;    HE    THROWS    A    MEDICAL    BOOMERANG. 

I:n-  a  late  address  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  to  the  kcademy,  a  bril- 
liant paragraph  from  which  we  gave  in  our  last,  there  are  a  couple 
of  others  which  seem  to  us  a  Uttle  Hke  throwing  a  bomb  into  his  own 
camp.  If  the  late  President  did  not  feel  slightly  galled  at  the  follow- 
ing, he  must  be  thankful  for  rather  questionable  favors  ;  it  was  but  a 
poor  return  for  his  compliment  to  the  newly-inducted  President : 

"  If  medical  men  are  to  be  led,  for  the  sake  of  a  fee,  or  any  other 
consideration,  to  come  forward  and  paUiate  iniquity,  we  shall  have  a 
state  of  society  in  which  men  will  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  first  principles  of  justice,  to  save  the  world  from  relapsing  into 
crime,  into  chaos,  and  into  barbarism." 

How  the  foreign  brethren  hke  this  remains  to  be  seen ;  we  doubt 
whether  they  will  forget  it : 

"  This  Academy  bids  fair  to  be  the  centre  of  the  greatest  medical 
school  of  the  world.  It  already  numbers  in  its  ranks  many  eminent 
native  medical  men,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  honors  will  be  cov- 
eted and  prized  by  foreigners.  I  should  wish,  however,  to  see  it  retain 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  original  American  character,  and  I  trust  the 
foreign  element  will  never  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  its  govern- 
ment and  aims." 

The  Javanese  have  a  remarkable  missile  called  the  Boomerang, 
which  possesses  the  astonishing  power  when  thrown  apparently  at  a 
distant  object,  to  return  to  the  feet  of  the  thrower ;  if  this  isn't  a 
regular  Boomerang,  we  don't  know  what  is ;  it  exploded  at  the  Doc- 
tor's very  toes : 

"  But  if  I  entreat  you  to  look  with  an  indulgent  eye  on  the  failings 
and  short-comings  of  the  youthful,  let  me  counsel  you  to  regard  with 
severity  the  errors  and  dehnquencies  of  manhood.  Condemn  with 
relentless  severity  the  shghtest  deviation  from  professional  honor. 
Find  no  excuse  for  any  one  who  is  induced  to  lower  our  noble  art  to 
the  condition  of  a  trade ;  or,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  to  prostitute  it 
for  a  fee.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us,  within  courts  of  justice 
and  elsewhere ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  sustain  at  once  our  dignity  and 
independence."  The  venerable  Doctor  is  peculiarly  tenacious  on  the 
fee. 

"  Madam,  do  you  know  my  fee  ? — ^it  is  $5." 

How  is  the  "  great  Bloomingdale  Orthopedic  Institution"  ? 
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Are  any  of  those  cards  extant — "  To  the  poor  gratis"  ? 

Does  Dr.  Mott  still  answer  the  inquiry  of  a  patient :  "  Do  you  know 
Dr.  So-and-so  ?"  "  I  have  heard  that  he  sometimes  attempts  surgical 
operations"  ? 

What  a  beautiful  thing  is  Academic  ethics  ! 


FROM    THE    NEW-YORKER    CRimNAL    ZEITUNG    OF    MAT    8TH,    1S57. 

"  We  perceive  by  a  newspaper  notice  that  a  sculptor  named  Charles 
Miiller  has  executed  a  very  successful  and  striking  medaUion  likeness 
of  Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon.  We  have  not  the  honor  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Miiller,  but  his  name  sounds  very  German,  and  we 
presume  that  behind  the  Charles  is  a  Karl. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  is,  by  reputation,  well  known,  not  only  to  us,  but  to 
our  readers,  as  the  one  who,  in  a  public  lecture  lately  given  in  this 
city,  gave  out  the  proposition  that  a  German  was  either  a  hog  or  a 
crazy  suicide. 

"  That  he  should  have  had  himself  modelled  by  such  individuals 
surprises  us  exceedingly,  as  we  have  never  heard  that  the  artists  were 
represented  among  the  hogs,  and  it  would  also  be  very  unpleasant  if 
a  man  in  whose  company  one  found  himself  should  conceive  the  very 
unfortunate  notion  of  cutting  his  throat. 

"  Dr.  Dixon  must  have  experienced  a  sensation  either  of  great 
anxiety  or  unspeakable  disgust,  and  it  will  astonish  us  much  if  one  or 
the  other  is  not  expressed  in  his  medallion-visage. 

"  Mr.  Miiller  must  have  possessed  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
self-control. 

"For  a  genre-painter,  the  scene  would  not  have  furnished  a  bad 
subject." 

Bating  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  our  friend  of  the  Zeitung^  which 
leaves  us  in  some  doubt  whose  throat  was  to  be  cut,  our  own  or  our 
friend  Miiller's,  we  acknowledge  the  corn  about  the  hkeness  ;  for 
when  it  was  done,  it  Avas  so  good,  that  we  told  Miiller,  if  it  were  to 
be  shown  some  hundred  years  hence  as  a  likeness  of  the  executioner 
of  the  city,  it  would  answer  capitally.  By  the  way,  touching  our 
friend's  veracity  in  rendering  from  our  lecture  that  paragraph  where 
we  aro  made  to  say,  "  A  German  was  either  a  hog  or  a  crazy  suicide," 
we  would  advise  him  to  sit  to  Miiller  for  a  statue  of  Truth  :  no  doubt 
his  patrons  would  appreciate  it. 
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THE    COXDITIOISr    OF    OUR    CITY    GOVERNMENT  ;     WHAT   IS    TO    BE   DONE  ? 

It  has  for  a  long  while  been  evident  to  every  one  who  has  read  and 
reflected  on  the  history  of  civic  governments,  that  the  law  of  force 
must  take  the  place  of  the  present  system,  if  this  city  is  ever  to  be 
rid  of  the  slimy  nuisance  of  political  appointments ;  but  it  must  be 
both  moral  and  physical ;  the  moral  force  is  now  and  always  has  been 
in  favor  of  law  and  order  ;  but  it  will  no  longer  avail ;  the  low  Irish 
and  grog-shop  politicians  will  continue  to  rule  the  native  citizens,  and 
make  and  keep  this  city  a  sink  of  vice  and  pestilence  ;  a  lazar-house 
for  Europe,  unless  our  citizens  rise  en  masse  and  assert  their  natural 
rights.  The  city  swarms  with  beggars,  thieves,  and  murderers  ;  from 
ten  to  twenty  stalwart  men  and  women  ask  alms  at  the  door  of  every 
respectable  house,  and  whining  mendicants  extend  their  palms  on 
every  corner  of  the  streets.  Not  a  night  passes  without  a  murder  ; 
robbers  shoot  policemen  in  the  streets,  and  are  sure  to  escape  ;  a 
public  bully  rushes  out  into  the  street  with  a  loaded  pistol,  and  fires 
indiscriminately  at  the  passing  citizens,  and  is  permitted  to  go  free  on 
bail ;  a  thorough-bred  counterfeiter  may  be  seen  in  our  public  streets, 
who  has  passed  on  five  separate  individuals  a  twenty- dollar  counter- 
feit note  on  one  night,  all  of  which  was  sworn  to  by  as  many  different 
persons,  and  left  a  public-spirited  and  brave  citizen  weltering  in  his 
blood  for  attempting  successfully  to  detect  him ;  he  was  liberated  on 
straw  bail,  or  by  some  m^ore  directly  profitable  investment  vnth  the 
jiidge^  and  never  tried  nor  again  heard  of  in  the  court !  Murder, 
robbery,  poisoning,  and  arson  go  free  daily.  A  public  nuisance  fills 
the  chair  of  our  chief-magistrate,  and  himself  openly  scouts  the  laws  ; 
nay,  he  has  raised  an  armed  force  to  resist  them.  Since  the  appoint- 
ment of  Wood  there  has  been  an  awful  increase  of  crime  and  filth.  "We 
know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  present  conflict  between  him  and  the 
Legislature,  and  we  care  nothing  ;  but  we  do  know  some  interference 
was  necessary;  the  camel's  back  is  nearly  broken,  and  unless  the 
load  is  Hghtened,  this  city  will  be  the  moral  Cloaca  of  the  world.  Its 
government  must  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  scoundrels  who  have 
robbed  its  treasury  and  insulted  its  citizens  for  twenty  years  past,  or 
lynch  law  must  take  its  place.  Such  wretches  as  now  gloat  upon  us 
will  never  give  up  without  an  awful  struggle ;  the  vulture  never 
leaves  the  carcass  without  a  club.  "We  earnestly  recommend  a  Vio-i- 
lance  Committee  ;  it  ought  long  since  to  have  been  in  full  action. 
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THIS,   THAT,   AND   THE   OTHER 


MEDICO-LEGAL  LEARNING. 


Our  legal  friends  must,  now  and  then,  expect  a  touch  of  the  Scalpel  ;  they  often 
have  a  crack  at  our  unfortunate  brethren  on  the  stand;  it's  only  tit  for  tat.  A  few 
months  since  we  had  the  felicity  of  an  appointment  by  Judge  Davies,  who  has  had  all 
the  queer  cases  for  some  time  past,  to  give  evidence  as  an  expert,  in  connection  with  a 
Professor  from  the  University — touching  the  real  maternity  of  an  interesting  child — 
claimed  by  its  alleged  father  from  a  divorced  wife,  who  declared  it  adopted.  The  ma- 
ternity was  denied  by  her,  and  we  were  called  in  to  settle  the  pathological  reasons 
against  it,  if  the  Judge  might  choose  to  determine,  after  braying  us  in  the  legal  mor- 
tar and  sifting  us  as  wcU  as  he  could  in  his  cerebral  sieve.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
we  were  indebted  for  our  hatcheling,  very  gravely  put  the  following  question  to  our 
associate,  an  elegant  medical  scholar ;  the  medical  reader  can  judge  of  the  effect,  as 
there  were  some  pretty  acute  lawyers  and  good  Latin  scholars  present. 

"  Now,  Doctor,  you  solemnly  swear,  with  your  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica,  after 
the  investigation  you  made,  that  this  lady  was  incapable  of  giving  birth  to  a  reliable 
child  1" 

Eor  the  information  of  the  non-medical  reader,  we  add — that  Materia  Medica  means 
simply  the  natural  history  and  property  of  medicines ;  and,  that  he  should  have  said 
viable,  that  is,  capable  of  living,  instead  of  reliable  1  The  opposing  counsel,  who  was  a 
wag,  asked  him  if  he  meant  a  child  with  its  jacket  and  breeches  on. 


EXPRESSIVE  NAMES  EOR  DOCTORS. 

There  is  a  German  physician  in  this  city  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Sund- 
macher,  which,  in  German,  means  "  to  make  sound."  This  name  ought  to  be  a  fortune 
to  him.  Another  medical  man  has  the  extraordinary  appellation  of  Dr.  Attila  Kill-a- 
man,  which,  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  function  of  that  old  barbarian,  is  probably 
not  so  valuable.  • 

OUR  CLASSIC  VERNACULAR. 

A  VENERABLE  lady  deprecating  to  a  friend  the  sad  fate  of  a  daughter  whose  husband 
had  attempted  to  poison  her,  expressed  herself  in  the  following  pathetic  manner: 

"  The  poor  crectur  leads  a  terrible  life  ;  he  went  to  de  pottccary  to  git  pizin,  and  in 
de  room  o'  ginnin  on  him  a-a-snick,  he  gin  him  Tater-amatic,  and  it  wouldn't  stay  on 

her  stomach."  

SINGULAR  ASSOCIATION  BY  A  CHILD. 

Some  days  since,  during  one  of  those  fierce  gusts  of  wind  that  hurl  the  dust  in  clouds, 
and  occasionally  precede  our  American  thunder,  a  little  child  of  not  yet  three  years,  was 
standing  at  the  window ;  observing  the  dust,  and  hearing  the  thunder,  ho  ran  to  his 
mother,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Mudder,  muddor.  dey  trow  de  ash-barrel  down  de  collar,  and  now  dey  breakin  de 
winders." 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  LXXXIX. — The  Criminal  Condition  of  our  City  ;  its  Causes  ; 
the  JRemedy  /  A  Preventive  and  Detective  JPolice. 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law :  stands  this  confest : 
Some  are  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest." 

"Whoever  has  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  contents  of  this  Jour- 
nal to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  true  character,  will  not  think  its 
Editor  out  of  his  proper  sphere  in  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  causes  which  have  brought  the  statistics  of  crime  in 
this  city  to  their  present  alarming  condition.  The  specific  object  of 
our  Journal  is  the  exposure  of  those  abuses  of  the  natural  laws  which 
involve  the  happiness  of  man  and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  his  life ; 
it  matters  not  whether  a  pestilential  miasm  sweeps  over  the  streets  of  a 
city  and  infuses  its  deadly  venom  through  the  life-blood  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, or  a  ibul  and  leprous  class  of  its  population  control  the  election 
of  its  civic  officials ;  the  result  is  the  same — the  insecurity  and  destruc- 
tion of  life.  There  may  be,  moreover,  a  peculiar  advantage  in  receiv- 
ing a  few  hints  from  our  pages,  because  they  are  known  to  be  inde- 
pendent ;  no  man  can  control  a  line  of  their  contents ;  if  the  awful 
condition  of  our  affairs  originates  in  political  villainy,  assuredly  the 
opinion  of  a  man  whose  daily  pursuits  bring  him  in  immediate  collision 
with  the  results  of  misgovernment,  in  the  shape  of  disease,  and  who 
looks  with  supreme  contempt  upon  the  political  office-hunter,  whether 
medical  or  otherwise,  must  be  valued  for  its  honesty,  whatever  its 
practical  worth  may  prove  to  be.  With  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
the  villainy  of  the  majority  of  our  public  officers,  the -Editor  has 
always  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  rottenness  of  the  regular 
political  meetings  in  this  city,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  rectifying 
them  so  long  as  the  vilest  wretches  were  allowed  to  vote,  that  he  has 
never  yet  been  seen  at  one  of  them ;  the  very  act  of  depositing  his 
vote  in  the  ballot-box,  has  always  seemed  a  degradation :  when  he 
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knows  it  counts  no  more  than  that  of  a  baggage-smasher,  or  pick- 
pocket, and  councilmen  may  keep  a  rum-hole,  or  a  mayor  a  lottery 
office,  and  have  ten  thousand  times  more  influence  than  he  can  ever 
hope  for,  a  physician  or  surgeon  may  surely  be  pardoned  for  confess- 
ing such  indifference ;  when  every  moment  of  his  life  is  sacredly  due  to 
a  profession  which  taxes  the  head  and  heart  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
a  man  naturally  feels  that  in  the  city  of  his  birth  he  is  at  least  entitled 
to  a  decent  care  for  the  safety  of  his  life,  even  if  he  take  no  part  in  its 
politics  ;  but  when  he  discovers  that  he  is  likely  to  be  struck  down  in 
the  pubhc  highway  by  a  slung-shot,  or  to  have  a  knife  thrust  into  him, 
or  a  pistol-ball  in  his  heart  on  his  door-steps,  such  indifference  becomes 
criminal,  and  all  other  considerations  must  yield  to  the  terrible  emer- 
gency, whilst  every  good  citizen  should  assert  his  privilege — the  mak- 
ing and  unbiased  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  city. 

That  it  is  to  the  foreign  population  this  city  is  indebted  for  most  of 
its  crime,  and  the  immunity  with  which  that  crime  is  committed,  no 
man,  who  studies  the  records  of  our  courts  and  prisons,  can  doubt. 
That  the  political  influence  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  class  of  our  popu- 
lation is  now  the  power  which  elects  its  mayor,  its  judges,  and  police, 
is  evidently  the  fact.     Now  if  these  people  are  not  directly  interested 
in  securing  the  election  of  vile  and  corrupt  officers,  then  our  observa- 
tion is  biased  and  our  deductions  absurd.     It  is  this  very  class  of  peo- 
ple who  will  reelect  Fernando  Wood,  and  it  is  those  who  employ  them 
who  are  elected  as  councilmen  ;  these,  in  turn,  control  the  operations 
of  the  judges  of  our  lower  criminal  courts.     By  threats  of  their  po- 
litical influence,  they  compel  an  unjust  charge  to  packed  juries,  or  by 
bribes  effect  the  liberation  of  the  criminal  before  any  trial  whatever 
has  been  had !     We  know  this  to  be  a  fact.     We  have  been  told  "    by 
councilmen  and  police  officers  repeatedly,  and  we  have  followed  up 
the  proof  to  our  own  satisfaction.     We  have  seen  a  notorious  coun- 
terfeiter, who  attempted  to  pass  five  twenty-dollar  counterfeit  notes 
on  one  night,  and  murderously  attacked  a  fellow-citizen  and  surgeon 
who  caused  his  arrest,  and  left  his  life  for  many  days  in  jeopardy,  lib- 
erated on  straw  bail,  and  never  brought  to  trial !     This  man   now 
parades  the  streets  with  impunity  and  meets  his  liberator — a  high  city 
official — with  all  the  boldness  of  a  highwayman  ;  he  knows  he  can 
pursue  with  impunity  his  infamous  trade ;  straw  bail  will  be  taken  at 
any  time  for  fifty  dollars,  if  the  police  officer  has  not  liberated  him  for 
five  or  ten!     A  notorious  woman  who,  after  removing  valuable  furni- 
ture from  her  house,  which  she  had  insured  for  a  large  sum,  placed 
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fire  to  it  in  four  places ;  two  of  the  heaps  of  combustibles  not  being 
fired,  were  found  precisely  as  she  had  left  them,  and  she  was  liberated 
from  prison  on  trifling  bail,  and  will  doubtless  never  be  brought  to 
justice. 

During  the  past  week,  an  Irish  robber  of  a  poor  servant's  all,  re- 
turned her  rifled  trunk  to  the  very  door  of  her  house ;  he  was  appre- 
hended and  brought  before  an  Irish  judge,  and  liberated  before  her 
face,  and  after  the  affidavit  of  a  respectable  citizen,  and  the  whole 
party,  prisoner,  complainant,  and  all,  turned  out  of  court,  w^ith  an 
insulting:  lauojh  from  his  honor !  We  cite  these  instances  not  because 
we  believe  them  exceptional,  for  our  citizens  know  them  to  be  exam- 
ples of  what  is  occurring  every  day.  We  have  been  informed  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  that  Wood's  old  policemen  are  con- 
tinually engaged  in  aiding  robberies,  and  this  very  morning  on  which 
we  write,  one  of  them  is  sworn  to  as  prominent  in  opposing  the  appre- 
hension of  a  notorious  prize-fighter ! 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this  ;  the  difficulty  has  been  increasing 
ever  since  our  recollection  ;  the  majority  of  the  judges  of  our  police 
courts  for  forty  years  past,  have  been  under  the  influence  of  political 
and  pecuniary  bribery.  When  men  like  Judge  Oakley,  and  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  die,  and  Flagg  is  every  day 
resisting  the  dishonesty  of  the  Common  Council,  we  have  something 
to  refer  to  as  one  end  of  the  moral  scale  of  legal  and  civic  purity. 
When  a  Matsell  leaves  our  city  exposed  in  his  wretched  tergiversa- 
tions, when  councilmen  daily  rob  the  city  treasury  with  aid  of  vile 
contractors,  and  when  members  of  Congress  and  Assemblymen  are 
convicted  of  bribery,  we  have  the  other  end  of  the  criminal  scale 
directly  before  us.  All  these  miserable  creatures,  mayors,  judges, 
councilmen,  congressmen,  and  policemen  have  their  places  in  the 
scale.  Wherever  there  is  an  exception,  it  only  proves  the  rule, 
namely,  the  majority  of  our  officeholders  are  corrupt.  This  has  long 
been  our  condition,  and  from  this  we  must  escape  or  our  city  will  be 
the  horror  of  every  one  who  is  obliged  to  visit  it  or  to  reside  within  its 
precincts,  and  our  government  a  burlesque.  We  never  shall  reach 
the  evil  through  the  ballot-box  until  we  can  drop  politics  entirely,  and 
vote  only  for  men  who  are  not  politicians,  and  who  have  earned  a 
character  for  at  least  common  honesty ;  we  must  continue  to  suffer  till 
we  can  bring  forth  from  their  obscurity  of  poverty,  and  place  in  the 
responsible  positions,  American  men  of  character,  born  on  American 
soil ;  men  who  have  never  sought  nor  been  in  office ;  they  must  be 
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paid  enough  to  live  in  respectability  and  comfort,  and  never  receive  a 
fee  from  any  one  ;  perquisites  destroy  honesty,  and  will  corrupt  any 
man. 

We  are  no  politician,  and  care  not  how  all  this  is  done ;  done  it  must 
be  or  we  shall  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  lynch  law  will  assure  the 
world  we  are  capable  of  self-government. 

Our  pohce  must  be  thoroughly  reorganized.  A  chief  wiU  answer 
well  enough,  but  neither  he  nor  his  men  should  have  political  power  ; 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  vote  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  city  government.  There  must  be  at  least  fifty  subordinates ;  these 
must  be  men  of  the  highest  probity ;  they  must  be  Americans  born, 
and  their  residences  must  be  so  distributed  over  the  city  that  they 
will  have  easy  access  to  every  station-house,  and  absolute  control  over 
all  the  policemen.  No  man  must  be  employed  who  stupefies  himself 
with  liquor  or  tobacco  ;  either  of  these  vices  should  disqualify  him, 
especially  the  latter,  for  that  habit  is  a  constant  one.  A  man  re- 
quires the  use  of  all  his  senses  in  their  highest  perfection  to  make  a 
policeman,  especially  sight,  smell,  and  hearing,  and  tobacco  is  a  nar- 
cotic— a  stupefier;  besides,  it  leaves  too  small  a  difference  in  appear- 
ance between  the  detector  and  the  gambler  and  thief. 

The  results  we  should  anticipate  from  the  appointment  of  fifty  good 
American  citizens  of  N'ew-York,  men  well  known  and  esteemed  in 
their  native  city,  not  as  political  blackguards  and  tobacco-chewing 
drunkards,  but  as  men  who  felt  their  character  in  their  blood  and 
reputable  ancestors,  and  who  are  not  ready  to  resign  the  laws  into 
the  hands  of  men  like  Wood  and  his  satellites — as  supervisors  over  the 
general  police — having  the  sole  power  to  appoint  and  control  them, 
would  be  a  thorough  awakening  of  the  whole  body  to  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  their  duties ;  each  one  of  the  fifty  would  exercise  a 
watchfiil  care  over  his  brother,  for  the  sake  of  impeaching  him  and 
procuring  his  place  for  some  one  else.  They  should  all  be  liable  to 
discharge  by  the  mayor,  but  not  be  appointed  by  him,  for  that  is  too 
great  a  power  to  vest  in  one  man  until  our  laws  of  naturalization  shall 
be  altered.  So  long  as  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  shall  seek 
our  country  as  a  refuge,  and  so  long  as  the  present  facilities  for  natu- 
ralization and  illegal  voting  exist,  so  long  we  shall  be  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  election  of  men  like  Fernando  Wood.  We  must,  there- 
fore, first  secure  the  election  of  a  gentleman  and  man  of  character,  be- 
fore he  can  be  trusted  with  such  power  as  the  appointment  of  our 
police. 
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Every  policeman  should  be  armed,  and  every  resident  citizen's  name 
and  household  should  be  mscribed  on  the  books  of  the  poHce,  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  of  every  inmate  should  be  known. 

This  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  approximate  to  a  preventive 
and  detective  police ;  had  there  been  such  an  one,  the  Cunningham 
household  would  have  been  properly  watched,  and  that  wretched 
woman  would  have  found  less  facility  in  committing  the  awful 
crime  of  which  we  have  not  a  doubt  she  and  her  associates  are 
guilty. 

"We  have  only  to  add,  that  such  a  population  as  our  city  now  con- 
tains, requires  the  certain  conviction  that  there  is  a  power  which  they 
cannot  resist.  Apprehension,  conviction,  and  punishment  must  be 
speedy  and  certain :  the  bench  must  be  purified  and  purged  of  politi- 
cal and  pecuniary  bribery,  and  there  must  be  less  similarity  between 
the  physiognomy  and  conduct  of  the  judge  and  his  inferior  officers, 
and  the  murderers,  robbers,  and  thieves  they  are  supposed  to  bring  to 
justice,  or  the  law  will  have  to  return  to  the  people  for  summary  and 
instant  execution. 


Aet.  XC. — Popery  and  Pig-sties — Their  Natural  Affinities. 

The  remarkable  fact,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Priesthood,  is  the  degradation  of  the  people,  who  are  contemptuously 
designated  Laity — is  the  theme  of  this  essay.  We  must  first  make 
the  fact  appear  clearly,  and  then  endeavor  to  trace  the  cause  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  accurately. 

The  highest  culmination  of  grandeur  and  greatness,  for  the  Pope 
and  his  Priests,  has  passed.  For  this  assertion,  we  have  an  abundance 
of  proof,  and  the  authority  of  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  very  ablest 
of  Papal  authorities,  Cardinal  Wiseman.  We  heard  him  assert  this 
in  his  four  great  Discourses  on  the  Dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church — 
since  published.  Of  course  the  admission  was  humiliating  to  the  Car- 
dinal, but  it  was  also  creditable. 

The  three  great  causes  of  the  reduction  of  the  Pope  and  the  Priests, 
from  their  former  colossal  grandeur,  to  their  present  retrenched  and 
dilapidated  condition,  were  :  1st.  Martin  Luther,  and  the  consequent 
Reformation.     2d.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  trans- 
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lation  and  diffusion  of  the  Bible.  3d.  The  French  Revolution,  and 
the  Emperor  Xapoleon. 

If  the  Pope  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Emperor  deposed,  he 
must,  and  did  confess,  that  he  himself  had  first  been  subdued.  After 
Napoleon  put  his  Imperial  foot  on  the  Papal  neck ;  it  was  never  strong 
enough  to  carry  its  head  very  high.  The  whole  of  the  Papal  spine 
has  been  very  weak  ever  since,  and  all  the  strychnine  in  the  world,  is 
unable  to  set  it  straight  and  strong — though  it  may  some  day,  make 
it  stiff. 

Before  the  events  to  which  we  refer,  the  people,  universally,  were 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  and  the  Priests.  Now,  millions  of  them  are 
aiming  at  their  throats,  and  in  due  time  will  fasten  on  them  with  such 
thorough  devotion,  that  no  power  wiU  be  able  to  shake  them  off. 

They  have  had  their  glut  of  gorgeous  processions,  and  imposing 
ceremonies,  and  are  doubtful  of  the  value  of  their  solemn  services. 
Even  the  present  Pope,  "P/o  N'ono,''''  had  to  run  away  from  "  the 
faithfid^''  disguised  as  a  chamber-maid,  in  order  to  save  his  holy  throat 
from  being  cut.  Even  now,  with  the  pious  and  potent  protection  of 
ten  thousand  French  troops,  he  is  not  safe  from  poison  one  hour. 

Still  the  Pope  lives  in  a  palace,  and  his  Cardinals  and  Archbishops 
live  in  the  style  of  princes.  The  inferior  clergy  live  by  some  means, 
like  gentry ;  and  the  clerical  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  form 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  respectable,  educated  classes, 
consisting  of  professional  men,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  are  the 
main  supporters  of  the  Pope  and  the  Priests.  It  is  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  that  prop  up  Popery.  There  are  more  pig-sties  in  Ireland, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Popery,  than  to  the  sustentation  of  the  pea- 
santry. For  2, peasant  to  starve,  maybe  lamentable  ;  but  for  a  Priest 
to  suffer,  would  be  sacrilege.  What  would  an  Irishman  be,  without  his 
Priest  ? 

The  Democracy  of  this  country  are  by  no  means  particular  who  the 
persons  are  that  vote  for  and  support  them.  If  one  of  the  Democratic 
politicians  can  get  into  office — that  is,  can  get  pay — he  does  not  inquire 
too  narrowly  by  whom,  or  by  what  means.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  swear  that  he  was  appointed  by  God,  to  his  office — if 
that  were  necessary  to  secure  it — since  he  does  swear  to  a  he  equally 
great,  that  he  is  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Priesthood  of  the  Roman  Church  appear  to  be  just  as  indif- 
ferent as  to  who  supports  them.     All  that  they  ask  is,  that  they  be 
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supported.  If  the  tattered  tenants  of  cabins  and  shanties,  or  even  the 
inhabitants  of  pig-sties,  are  their  means  of  support,  it  will  do.  Be 
supported  they  must  and  will. 

The  lazzaroni  of  Italy  and  Naples,  and  the  bandits  of  Southern 
France  and  Spain,  are  the  devotees  of  the  clergy.  All  the  beggars, 
thieves,  prostitutes,  and  outcasts  of  society,  are  the  most  thorough 
believers  in  the  Roman  Priesthood.  In  Ireland,  the  ragged,  the 
wretched,  and  the  homeless,  are  the  most  devout  and  bigoted. 

The  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  the  Peasantry  of  France,  are  the 
persons  most  attached  to  the  Church.  The  lower  orders  in  cities, 
have  their  wits  too  much  sharpened,  to  be  led  as  blindly  as  the  coun- 
try people.  They  see  more  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Church,  and  are 
too  much  aware  of  what  stuff  the  clergy  are  made  of,  to  worship 
them. 

Indeed,  an  army  of  beggars  and  fools  is  requisite  to  sustain  the  Pope 
and  the  Priests,  and  is  quite  as  effectual  a  defense  against  the  inroads 
of  property  and  knowledge,  as  an  army  of  bayonets.  Let  any  one 
go  into  a  Roman  Church,  and  observe  who  are  the  most  thorough 
devotees,  and  bead-counting  kneelers.     Of  such,  are  the  faithful. 

The  expense  of  such  a  tribe  of  spiritual  loafers  as  Priests  and  Monks, 
involves  the  consequence  of  a  beggared  and  befooled  mass  of  people. 
Who  that  has  been  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Paris,  or  at  Brussels,  can 
see  the  masses  of  unproductive  and  devouring  Priests,  Monks,  and 
Nuns,  without  asking  :  "  What  use  are  they  ?"  If  they  say  that  they 
repeat  prayers,  this  can  be  done  better,  and  cheaper,  by  machinery. 

But  let  us  come  nearer  home.  The  Cathedral  where  that  most 
reverend  and  dignified  person.  Archbishop  Hughes,  ministers — we 
mean  performs — is  surrounded  by  piggeries  and  groggeries.  The 
affinity  of  the  Church  to  them — or  of  them  to  the  Church — is  very 
manifest.  Piety  and  putrescence  seem  to  be  akin ;  worship  and  whis- 
key appear  to  agree.  Popery  and  pig-sties  have  evidently  some  rela- 
tion. 

The  archiepiscopal  residence  of  "_H^s  G-race^''  is  very  appropriately 
located  amid  the  most  devout  and  faithful  of  the  flock.  Who  will 
doubt  the  ardent  piety  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mott,  Mulberry,  and 
Prince  streets  ?  The  "  Dead  Rabbit  "  organization  is  composed  of 
the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  Church, 

When  Mass  is  performed — we  mean  celebrated — ^when  the  holy  and 
delicious  incense  of  the  Church  ascends  to  "  the  throne  of  Grace," 
odorating  with  divine  aroma  the  olfactories  of  ^^Sancta^  que  Beata 
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Maria''''  —  she  of  "^Ae  Immaculate  Conception''''  —  how  refreshing, 
reviving,  and  invigorating,  must  be  to  her — "  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  " 
— the  accompanying  odors,  ascending  from  the  aforesaid  piggeries  and 
groggeries  !  Who  can  tell  their  value,  reeking  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  exudations  and  excrements  of  close  confined  Pio^s  and 
Paddies — ^both  tm-ned  out  together,  for  the  same  purpose,  of  enjoying 
the  sunshine  and  the  sewer  ! 

What  a  subject  of  inspiration  for  the  genius  of  Mozart,  or  Raphael! 
We  ought  to  have  another  Mass  in  E  flat — and  a  new  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  by  an  "  Irish  American  "  artist ! 

ISTow  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  much,  and  good  pay, 
comes  from  the  aforesaid  piggeries  and  groggeries,  and  that  they  are 
more  useful  and  more  reliable  allies  of  the  Church,  than  a  whole 
square  of  good,  substantial,  cultivated,  and  refined  persons  !  Popery 
and  pig-sties  are  more  nearly  related  than  their  alliterative  cognomens 
indicate. 

There  was  a  certaiu  scandalous  controversy,  some  time  ago,  on  the 
subject  of  the  acquired  and  accumulated  wealth  of  one  John  Hughes, 
who  signs  himself  with  a  f  as  Diocesan  of  New- York.  The  allega- 
tions were  to  the  effect  that  the  said  John  f  had  obtained  possession, 
and  kept  possession  of  some  property,  worth  millions  of  dollars,  the 
same  being  the  property  of  the  Church.  If  all  that  was  alleged  were 
true,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Bishop  is  to  be  blamed.  The  Pope 
has  always  acted  upon  the  principle  that  the  Church  was  the  Priests, 
and  they  have  always  said  that  the  Pope  was  their  head,  and  their  all 
in  all.  Xow,  for  an  Archbishop  to  get  hold,  and  keep  hold  of  the 
diocesan  property  of  the  Church,  was  very  proper.  It  was  only  a 
layman,  and  he  not  of  "  the  true  Church,"  who  thought  such  conduct 
in  a  Bishop  was  "  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured." 

The  piggeries  and  groggeries  had  done  what  good  Catholic  pigger- 
ies and  groggeries  were  bound  to  do — to  support  the  Church — and 
John  f  had  done  what  a  true  Catholic  Archbishop  ought  to  do.  He 
had  taken  care  of  what  belonged  to  the  Church.  One  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  piggeries  and  groggeries,  may,  and  ought  to  cheat  a 
heretic  like  us  ;  but  he  must,  and  does  pay  the  clergy  and  the  Bishop, 
from  his  birth  to  his  burial. 

How  the  devout  heart  of  the  aforesaid  John  f  Hughes  must  rejoice, 
when  he  finds  so  many  of  his  devoted  followers  from  the  land  of  St. 
Patrick,  reverently  copy  his  most  holy  example,  by  signing  their 
names  with  an  X. 
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There  are  some  movements  begun  toward  erecting  a  new  Catholic 
Cathedral  up  town.  The  location  is  one  that  was  famous  for  Irish  and 
German  Catholic  piggeries.  The  attraction  of  affinity  is  strong  in 
nature ;  and  no  less  strong  in  social  and  religious  matter,  than  in  or- 
ganized or  even  unorganized  matter.  An  ordinance  of  the  Corpora- 
tion drove  the  pigs  up-town,  and  they,  not  naturally,  but  spiritually, 
attract  the  Church  after  them.  Pork  and  Potatoes,  and  Popery  and. 
Pig-sties,  all  begin  with  P.  Who  is  there  in  Ireland,  that  does  not 
know  the  formidable  letters,  P.  P.  ?  Hereafter,  let  them  stand  for 
Popery  and  Pig-sties. 


Art.  XCI. — The  Poetical  Products  of  Yale  College.^ 

On"  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  July,  Yale  College  Commencement 
was  celebrated.  Speeches  were  made  by  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Mas- 
ters of  Arts,  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  Alumni.  Young  men  were  made 
Doctors  of  Medicine,  and  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts,  and  older 
men  were  created  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  Doctors  of  Laws. 

Laudatory  speechifications  were  made,  and  "  the  influence  of  Yale 
was  everywhere  felt  throughout  the  Union."  Great  was  Yale^  and 
great  was  the  prestige  of  a  Yale  student.  Great,  we  suppose,  is  the 
value  of  Yale  Poetry.  Here  is  some  of  it.  It  is  the  "  Concluding 
Hymn  "  of  the  "  Exercises." 

Beneath  these  sacred  shades, 
Long-severed  hearts  unite : 
The  tempting  Future  fades, 
The  Past  alone  seems  bright. 
O'er  sultry  clime 
And  stormy  zone 
Kings  clear  the  tone 
Of  mem'ry's  chime. 

We  come  to  tread  once  more 

The  paths  of  earlier  days, 
To  count  our  blessings  o'er. 

And  mingle  prayer  and  praise  ; 

*  As  we  have  incurred  very  heavy  expense  in  obtaining  this  article,  we  look  to  the 
liberality  of  Tale  Scholars,  all  over  the  States,  to  aid  us,  by  purchasing,  and  recommend- 
ing, this  number  of  The  Scalpel. — Ed. 
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For  Mercy's  hand, 

From  skies  of  blue, 

Hath  Imked  anew 
Each  broken  band. 

"We  come,  ere  life  departs, 

Ere  winging  Death  appears, 
To  throng  our  joyous  hearts 
"With  dreams  of  sunnier  years ; 
To  meet  once  more 
Where  Pleasure  sprang, 
And  arches  rang 
With  songs  of  3-ore. 

Not  all,  not  all  are  here  : 

Some  sleep  'neath  funeral  flowers, 
Where  falls  the  mourner's  tear, 
And  weep  the  evening  showers. 
Yet,  thankfully, 
Let  every  heart 
Its  love  impart 
To  Him  on  high. 

We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  impression,  that  a  good  hymn  may 
be  poor  poetry ;  but  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  correctness  of  the 
impression.  However,  as  the  hymn  before  us  may  have  been  wi'itten 
by  a  Sophomore,  and  not  a  graduate,  we  do  not  look  for  high  attain- 
ments ;  but  Ave  have  a  right  to  expect  some  sense.  The  third  line  of 
the  first  stanza,  states,  that 

"  The  tem;pUng  future  fades.''^ 

We  demur  very  seriously  to  thQ  future  being  described  as  tempting ; 
for  the  simple  and  plain  reason  that  for  any  thing  to  be  tempting^  it 
must  be  present.  IN'ow  the  future.,  as  the  very  word  expresses,  means 
that  which  is  not.,  but  is  to  he.  If  so,  how  can  it  be  tempting?  More- 
over, if  the  future  could  be  tempting,  how  could  it  fade^  before  it  has 
flourished?  The  Hne  is  mere  nonsense,  and  has  but  one  use — the 
word  fades  rhymes  with  shades  ! 

The  sixth  line,  "And  stormy  zone,"  is  also  nonsense.  There  is  no 
such  zone  as  a  stormy  one,  for  all  the  zones  are  subject  to  storms. 
The  last  two  hues  inform  us  that  "  The  to?ie  of  memory's  chime^  rixgs 
clear  "  !  Now  a  chime  can't  ring — much  less  a  tone  of  a  chime — and 
still  less  a  tone  of  memory'' s  chime  !  But  even  if  it  could,  how  could 
it  ring  o'^er  "  sultry  clime  and  stormy  zone  "  ? 
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If  such  stuff  comes  of  going  to  Yale^  young  men  had  better  go  to 
work — or,  as  a  last  resource,  peddle  The  Scau^el — especially  this 
number. 

The  latter  part  of  the  second  verse  is,  no  doubt,  very  fine,  and  very 
pious  ;  yet  it  is  as  inane,  and  as  insane,  as  any  thing  that  was  ever  sung 
by  the  ditty-mongers  at  a  camp-meeting. 

"  For  Mercy's  Jiand, 
From  skies  of  blue. 
Hath  linked  anew 
Each  broken  handy 

These  precious  lines  inform  us  that  Mercy  has,  with  her  own  hand, 
linked  anew  some  broken  hands.,  from  a  piece  of  sky  blue  I  Or,  if  you 
will,  that  Mercy  poked  her  hand  out  of  "  skies  of  hlue^''  and  performed 
the  aforesaid  piece  of  repairs,  how,  or  with  what,  is  not  told.  Re- 
linking broken  hands^  with  or  without  sky  bluSy  is  some  considerable 
of  an  operation  I 
The  third  stanza,  says  : 

"  "We  come,  ere  life  departs, 
Ere  winging  death  appears" I 

There  have  been  many  representations  of  death — some  terrific,  some 
pleasant,  some  cruel.  Horace's  '''■Pallida  Mors^'''^  and  the  Apostle 
John's  "  Death  on  a  pale  horse,"  are  very  graphic  and  expressive. 
"  The  king  of  terrors,"  and  a  picture  of  a  bone-winged  skeleton,  armed 
with  a  scythe,  are  frightening.  Our  Yale  graduates,  however,  have 
invented  a  new  sort  of  death — a  winging  one.  We  suppose  this  means 
one  that  goes  about  flapping  its  wings,  like  a  swallow,  or  a  fly,  or  a 
musquito — some  cheerful  and  merry  sort  of  a  death. 
The  next  two  lines  are  equally  comical : 

"  To  throng  our  joyous  hearts 
"With  d/reams  of  sunnier  years." 

How  they  were  to  throng  dreams  into  their  joyous  hearts.,  we  do 
not  know.  Dreams  are  rather  intractable  things,  and  can  not  well  be 
thronged  into  any  place.  Moreover,  we  suspect  when  hearts  are  full 
of  joy,  they  are  not  very  open  to  dreams.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
very  clear,  whether  these  same  dreams  were  to  be  about.,  or  concern- 
ing sunnier  years,  or  the  dreams  which  they  dreamed  in  sunnier  years. 
To  use  a  law  phrase,  we  shall  have  to  take  out  an  order  of  reference., 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  words — the  same  not  being  of  certain 
and  indisputable  meaning. 
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The  next  part  of  the  verse  contains  one  line  not  very  clear  and  sure 
as  to  the  meaning  thereof: 

"  Where  pleasure  sprang^ 

Pray,  did  pleasure  spring  up^  or  from^  or  to^  or  at^  or  down^  or  how  f 
What  did  this  "  sp^a^ig  "  do,  then  ?     Perhaps  it  just  does  to  rhyme 
with  rang.     Even  then,  it  does  not  do  very  well,  for  we  don't  remem- 
ber any  arches  there,  that  rang  with  songs  ! 
In  the  last  verse,  there  is  a  line  thus  : 

"And  weep  the  evening  showers.''^ 

Although  evening  may  weep  showers^  showers  can  not  weep.  But  let 
that  pass.  The  concluding  lines  must  be  awfully  heretical  for  Yale 
theology. 

"  Yet  thankfully, 
Let  every  heart 
Its  love  impart 
To  Him  on  high." 

Rather  new  doctrine,  for  them  to  impart  any  thing,  to  Him  ! 

So  much  for  Yale  College.  We  take  it  that  a  New- York  boy  in 
a  newspaper  office — say  the  Tribune^  or  Tbnes^  Independent.,  or  Even- 
ing Post.,  would  do  better  than  this — to  say  nothing  of  Sunday-school 
boys  and  girls,  and  pupils  of  our  Public  Schools.  Still,  no  doubt,  this 
Hymn,  or  Ode,  is  as  good  as  most  of  such  things  are.  Colleges  do 
not  make  either  poets  or  scholars.  They  only  help  them — and  not 
always  that. 

Here  is  an  Ode  for  Yale^  of  our  own  making. 

Within  these  fuddled  pates, 

Some  seeds  of  learning  sprout ; 
O'er  these  United  States, 
A  fine  crop's  coming  out. 
Tongue  can't  express, 
How  North  and  South, 
(Except  there's  drouth,) 
Our  lore  \\-iU  bless. 

Though  met  to  eat  and  drink, 
To  talk,  and  have  some  fiin, 
We  wish  the  folks  to  think, 
A  Tale  man's  a  great  gun. 
So,  with  long  face. 
As  saints  appear. 
We'll  now  draw  near 
The  throne  of  Grace. 
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This  Hymn,  which  now  we  sing, 

We  put  together  here ; 
The  heavens  with  praise  will  ring  1 
The  earth,  with — bottled  beer  I 
In  our  retreat, 
Over  our  glasses, 
We  toast  our  lasses, . 
As  it  is  meet. 

Each  brother'll  give  a  dime — 

Perhaps  a  little  more — 
To  print  this  new-made  rhyme, 
"We've  had  none  such  before. 
Now  let's  be  glorious— 
Though  strong  emotion, 
And  blind  devotion, 
Oft  ends  uproarious. 

Tale,  "esfe,"  Glorious — 
''Oh!  Mater''— Bah \ 
"iVos  sumus  " — Pshah  I 
"  Yalde  " — uproarious. 


Art.  XCn. — Life  on  Shipboard;  the  Condition  of  our  Sailors ; 
JSuman  Nature  photographed ;  Old  England, 

We  give  in  this  number  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  from  our 
friend  John  Matthews.  We  congratulate  our  readers  upon  the  pro- 
spect of  the  addition  to  our  bill  of  fare.  If  they  are  not  pleased,  we 
can  only  say  they  are  a  most  unreasonable  set  of  creatures.  We  ex- 
perienced as  much  satisfaction  on  opening  the  envelope  as  we  did  in 
our  first  home  dinner  after  a  late  return  from  Saratoga.  In  our  next 
we  shall  give  them  London,  and  afterwards  Scotland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  If  they  do  not  see^  whatever  passes  under  our  friend's 
eye  and  pen,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  their  own  mental  optics.  We 
omit  the  first  page  and  its  customary  superscription — that  is  embalmed 
amonsrst  our  cherished  treasures. 


The  desire  of  visiting  foreign  climes,  has  been  at  some  time  in  the 
life  of  every  one,  a  predominant  passion  ;  in  my  own  case,  it  had  grown 
into  a  presentiment  which  years  had  but  strengthened.     For  me,  the 
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glorious  scenery  of  Italy  had  not  been  painted  in  vain  ;  often  in  my 
dreams,  I  wandered  in  other  climes,  and  more  than  once  knelt  at  those 
hallowed  shrines  where  genius  had  revealed  inspiration. 

"  In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  fell  upon  men,"  I 
walked  in  the  Grecian  Stadium,  which,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  a  Phi- 
dias or  a  Praxiteles  had  made  alive  with  those  mighty  creations  of 
art. which  are  now  the  most  priceless  legacies  of  antiquity.  By  a  sin- 
gular anachronism  from  which  in  dreams  few  of  us  are  exempt,  I 
stood  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  where 
the  wild  beast  bounded,  his  mouth  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  a 
human  sacrifice,  while  mighty  emperors  smiled  on  what  in  the  stern 
age  of  Rome,  was  deemed  a  legitimate  excitement ;  and  m  those  mag- 
nificent temples  where  a  Michael  Angelo  and  a  Raphael  had  poured 
forth  their  souls,  and  endowed  the  cold  marble,  and  almost  meaning- 
less canvas  with  an  originality  and  beauty  which  will  never  fade 
away. 

How  often,  with  deep  emotion,  did  I  visit  the  spots  consecrated  by 
I  he  genius  of  a  Milton,  or  a  Shakspeare  ;  or  with  sighs,  hear  in  the 
land  of  Beethoven,  the  outpourings  of  a  soul  which  reflected  in  no 
common  intensity,  the  aspirations  of  man  after  the  great  Unknown, 
and  which  sounded  to  me  like  the  seraphic  music  which  I  imagmed 
floated  from  angel  hands  around  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 

The  joyful  anticipations  with  which  I  looked  forward  to  that  jour- 
ney, were  mingled  with  other  emotions,  as  I  stood  upon  the  deck  of 
the  *     *     *     *,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  June,  and  those  feelings 
tmged  even  the  magnificent  sunset  with  a  sombre  hue ;  for  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  look  upon  the  city  of  my  home  and 
friends  for  years — perhaps  forever  !     Even  the  visits  of  my  friends — 
now  doubly  dear  to  me — seemed  to  require  some  potent  influence  to 
make  them  cheerful ;  and,  as  with  every  thing  else  which  my  imagi- 
nation distorted,  I  thought  I  detected  even  in  their  smiles,  as  they 
wished  me  happiness  and  a  pleasant  voyage,  something  almost  omi- 
nous.    By  a  powerful  effort,  I  succeeded  in  suppressing  those  sensa- 
tions, and  as  I  already  felt  some  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  wuth 
what  was  to  be  my  home  for  weeks,  and  with  those  who  were  to  be 
my  companions  during  the  voyage,  I  immediately  began  my  inspec- 
tion of  the  ship  and  passengers,  who  were  now  rapidly  coming  on 
board.      At  7  o'clock,  the  captain  gave  his  orders  to  loose  the  ropes 
which  bound  us  to  the  pier,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  quietly  rid- 
ing at  anchor  in  the  stream  of  the  East-River.     On  the  deck  of  our 
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ship  I  sat  some  hours,  watching  the  glimmer  of  the  countless  lights, 
which,  seen  through  the  forest  of  masts,  as  darkness  fell  around  us, 
marked  with  distinctness  the  greatest  city  of  America. 

The  morning  of  Sunday  opened  gloomily,  but  I  did  not  much  re- 
mark it ;  for  between  it  and  my  own  feelings  there  was  a  harmony  so 
complete  and  absolute  as  to  be  almost  agreeable  ;  in  a  short  time  the 
steam-tug  was  at  our  side  ;  and  while  the  bells  of  Trinity  tolled  forth 
their  summons,  we  were  passing  the  Narrows.  I  now  commenced  a 
study  of  my  fellow-passengers.  First,  and  most  remarkable,  was  the 
Baron  Tateosyan,  an  Armenian  merchant  of  Constantinople,  well- 
known  in  New- York  as  the  inventor  and  proprietor  of  the  Rha-ha-te- 
loo-koom,  or  Turkish  fig  paste  ;  for  his  stature,  being  over  six  feet  in 
height,  and  for  his  dignified  appearance ;  although  rather  extravagant 
in  his  conversation,  he  was  a  very  amiable  gentleman.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  an  American  lady,  and  two  lovely,  dark-eyed 
children,  who  contributed  not  a  httle  to  relieve  the  monotonous  life 
in  the  cabin. 

A  physician,  of  Philadelphia,  suffering  from  asthma,  who  was,  like 
most  of  his  class,  intelligent  and  gentlemanly ;  a  banker  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  an  engineer  of  Philadelphia,  sought  the  German  watering- 
places  in  pursuit  of  health. 

A  young  man,  whose  whole  family  had  faded  away  with  that  fatal 
malady  consumption,  and  who  felt  that  it  had  already  fastened  itself 
upon  his  life-citadel,  hastened  away  from  what  to  him  was  but  the 
burial-place  of  his  relatives,  as  if  he  could  escape  from  the  destroyer. 
Vain  young  man !  already  did  I  read  upon  his  pallid  brow,  in  that 
lurid  flush  of  his  cheek,  and  the  ghastly  brilHancy  of  his  eye,  the  vanity 
of  his  expectations. 

A  Swede — once  a  paint  manufacturer,  well-known  in  New- York — 
continually  paced  the  deck  in  an  agitated  manner,  and  always  feared 
to  be  taken  for  a  German,  although  he  never  spoke  that  language  on 
board.  He  appeared  much  annoyed  by  the  continual  mention,  in  the 
cabin,  of  a  wager  he  had  made  concerning  the  length  of  the  voyage. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who,  being  sea-sick,  seldom  left  her 
room,  and  his  son,  an  intelligent  youth  of  sixteen.  An  Episcopalian 
divine,  a  student  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  in  pursuit  of  health,  with 
a  merchant  of  New-York,  completed  the  inmates  of  the  cabin. 

My  room-mate  was  a  young  Irishman,  who  sought  his  native  coun- 
try for  his  health.  His  piety  was  more  creditable  to  him,  if  sincere, 
than  his  knowledge  of  physiology ;  for,  feeling  unwell,  he  drank  several 
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pints  of  sea-water,  and  was  in  consequence  sea-sick  or  salt-water  sick 
for  a  week  in  his  berth,  from  which  I  felt  more  than  once  disposed  to 
carry  him  per  force  to  the  deck,  which  he  refused  for  a  long  time  to 
visit ;  when  he  did,  his  countenance  expressed  the  most  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  ocean,  ship,  and  company.     His  piety  was  of  the 
most  morose  and  gloomy  description.     He  seldom  smiled  ;  and  as  he 
was  a  man  of  no  information,  our  intercourse  was  very  limited.     He 
was  the  most  timid  person  I  ever  met  with.     Once  during  a  squall  he 
expressed  his  fears  to  the  second  mate,  and  asked  him  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  anchor  the  vessel — a  feat,  considering  we  were 
then  about  a  thousand  miles  from  land,  not  very  easily  accomplished. 
The  mate,  seeing  his  fear,  replied :  "  You'll  anchor  in  h — 1  before  to- 
morrow morning."     A   reply  which  so  shocked  him,  that  he  never 
afterwards  suggested  to  that  officer  any  naval  tactics.     It  may  be 
imagined  from  what   I  have  mentioned,  that  our  tastes  were   not 
congenial,  and  that  our  intercourse  was  limited.    He  proposed  to  read 
a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every  evening,  and  to  have  a  prayer,  to  which 
I  agreed,  but  which  he  utterly  forgot,  as  he  did  every  thing  else  when 
sea-sick. 

Our  captain  is  a  courteous  gentleman.  He  is  remai'kable  for  his  at- 
tention to  the  minutiae  of  the  ship  ;  and  he  might  often  be  seen,  pen- 
knife in  hand,  scraping  off  a  paint  blister,  or  trimming  off  the  de- 
tached fibres  of  a  rope. 

The  second  mate  is  such  a  man  as  I  would  always  willingly  avoid. 
That  haggard  yet  piercing  eye,  which  continually  starts,  as  if  it  feared 
to  meet  some  dread  object,  the  distorted  nose,  lying  low  on  the  face, 
and  by  its  nostrils,  indicating  the  absence  of  all  high  aspiration,  the 
pallid  cheek,  whose  lines  united  with  those  of  a  mouth  which  even 
rum  and  tobacco  have  not  been  able  to  disfigure,  and  a  projecting 
lower  jaw,  plainly  indicated  cruelty,  with  the  consciousness  of 
guilt.  I  always  thought  the  man  had  a  troubled  conscience  ;  indeed, 
he  is  said  not  to  sleep  well,  and  some  of  the  sailors  who  have  before 
sailed  with  him,  tell  strange  stories  of  his  deeds.  The  morning  we 
left  the  dock,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  of  his  brutality. 
One  of  the  sailors,  who  was  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  re- 
fused to  do  something  he  was  ordered  to  do  ;  the  mate  instantly  struck 
him  a  blow  with  such  terrible  force  as  to  cover  his  face  with  blood. 
The  man,  who  appeared  stunned,  made  no  resistance,  but  stood  appa- 
rently stupefied.  The  mate  left,  and  taking  off  his  coat,  advanced 
and  struck  him  another  blow.     A  regular  fight  now  took  place,  which 
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ended  by  the  officer  being  severely  beaten.  The  sailors  to  a  man, 
stood  by,  and  encouraged  their  comrade,  while  both  parties  kicked 
at  one  another  with  their  heavy  boots — a  custom  which  I  believe  is 
encouraged  in  our  ships. 

The  boatswain,  an  American,  is  a  young  man,  with  an  olive  com- 
plexion, fine  features,  and  a  dark,  brilliant  eye.  He  has  evidently 
been  disappointed  in  his  ambition — perhaps  wronged.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  views  all  mankind  with  such  intense  bitterness.  The 
trials  of  life — especially  those  of  a  life  upon  the  sea,  which,  in  a  healthy 
physical  state,  make  a  man  generous,  have  in  his  case,  but  tended  to 
sour  his  temper,  and  make  him  a  misanthrope.  Even  the  joys  of  youth, 
love,  and  paternity,  which  I  endeavored  to  paint  for  him,  he  viewed 
vdth.  such  asperity  that  I  was  induced  to  regard  him  as  a  being  totally 
without  hope,  and  one  who  seeks  in  dark  annihilation  a  total  extinc- 
tion as  a  relief.  The  intense  hatred  and  contempt  with  which  he 
spoke  of  the  other  sex,  led  me  to  believe  that  he  had  experienced  in 
the  course  of  that  love,  which,  although  it  seldom  runs  smooth,  often 
terminates  in  happiness,  a  cruel  disappointment.  I  never  remember 
hearing  a  man  speak  in  such  terms  of  contempt  of  the  whole  sex ;  and 
it  was  not  until  I  recalled  his  mother  to  his  recollection,  that  he  was 
induced  to  qualify  his  expressions.  The  energetic  force  of  language 
so  often  assumed  even  by  the  gentlest  natures,  was,  in  his  case,  no  fan- 
tastically adopted  means  for  concealing  his  emotions.  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  from  his  whole  course,  that  it  was  even  milder  than  those 
tumultuous  feelings  which  struggled  within.  To  most  persons,  he 
appeared  reserved  and  gloomy  ;  yet  once  I  saw  a  sunshine  spread  over 
his  olive  face,  which,  if  it  did  not  chase  entirely  away  the  gloomy 
cloud  which  always  rested  there,  at  least  showed  that  he  was  not 
entirely  without  sympathy.  To  others,  he  was  rude,  and  even  violent ; 
to  me,  he  was  respectful,  attentive,  and  often  communicative. 

The  third  mate  was  an  anomaly  on  ship-board.  His  handsome  face, 
and  slight,  though  well-proportioned  form,  from  the  first  moment  at- 
tracted my  attention.  His  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  intelligent  and 
even  refined  conversation,  made  him  respected  by  the  passengers,  who 
could  not  fail  to  observe  it,  while  his  uniform  good  temper  and  candor, 
made  me  feel,  from  the  first  time  I  looked  into  his  clear  blue  eyes,  that 
I  loved  him.  I  seldom  remember  to  have  heard  a  voice  at  once  so 
manly  and  so  musical.  For  hours  during  his  watch  on  deck,  have  I 
walked  with  him,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
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pleasant  hours  I  spent  on  the  ship.  I  could  not  avoid  perceiving 
that  more  than  one  of  his  superior  officers  regarded  him  with  feelings 
which  almost  approached  jealousy ;  and  although  he  was  always  obeyed 
with  alacrity  by  the  sailors — who  respected  him — an  officer  once  re- 
marked to  me,  respecting  him :  "  We  do  not  want  angels  on  board 
this  ship,  we  want  devils.'^'*  Indeed,  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  common 
question  for  a  captain  to  ask  an  officer  who  applies  for  a  situation, 
whether  he  can  fight. 

Our  crew  were  mostly  young  men,  and  able,  jolly  fellows  they  were, 
with  one  exception — a  young  man  who  appeared  to  be  suffering  from 
disease,  which,  as  I  afterwards  was  informed,  was  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident. He  was  a  puny,  miserable-looking  creature,  and  was  sadly 
ill-used  by  his  ship-mates,  who  were  enraged  at  him  because  he  ship- 
ped as  an  able-bodied  seaman.  They  called  him,  in  terrible  irony, 
Jehovah,  which  was  about  the  only  name  he  was  known  by  on  board 
the  ship.  Once  he  dropped  a  bucket  of  grease  fi*om  the  mast,  which 
fell  upon  the  dress  of  a  lady  passenger,  ruining  it  entirely.  The  poor 
fellow  was  terribly  agitated,  and  although  he  made  the  most  humble 
apology,  and  the  lady  forgave  him,  the  chief  mate  kicked  him  from 
the  quarter-deck,  Avhile  the  ladies  present,  to  their  credit  be  it  men- 
tioned, gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  remonstrances. 

Such  were  the  companions  of  my  voyage ;  they  were  a  strange 
mixture,  and  possessed  individualities  so  distinct  as  to  relieve  what 
might  have  been  a  tedious  voyage. 

For  days  after  leaving  New- York,  we  had  calms  or  head-winds, 
which  much  retarded  our  progress ;  but  from  the  first  day,  the  pas- 
sengers, the  management  of  the  ship,  and  the  names  of  the  sails  and 
ropes  engaged  my  attention.  Kever  was  there  a  person  on  the 
ship  who  asked  more  questions  than  I  did  ;  but  these  things  had 
now  acquired  for  me  a  peculiar  interest.  In  every  part  of  the  ship  I 
saw  the  perfection  which  ages  of  experience  had  gradually  brought 
about,  and  which  contributed  to  the  superiority  of  modern  vessels. 

The  singing  of  the  sailors  attracted  my  attention,  and  is  deserving 
of  mention.  It  may  sound  rude  to  those  who  can  not  endure  any 
thing  short  of  absolute  perfection,  but  the  singing  of  a  chorus  in  which 
the  manly  voices  of  twenty  stalwart  men  rose  on  the  air,  was  more 
refreshing  to  me  than  an  Italian  opera. 

Some  of  their  songs  and  catches  were  characteristic  ;  upon  weigh- 
ing anchor  the  first  day,  they  sang  the  following  ; 
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"  Fare  you  well,  my  Jeanie  dear,  far  away  we  go, 
So  early  in  the  morning,  oh  ! 
In  the  height  of  the  summer,  ye  ho ! 
When  the  peach-trees  are  in  blossom,  oh  I 
"We're  away,  at  early  day, 
O'er  the  rolling  waters. 
Then  wind  her  up,  my  jolly  crew,  ye  ho ! 
Far  away  we  go,  so  early  in  the  morning,  oh  !" 

When  they  were  setting  sails,  the  following  was  sung : 

"  Haul  the  bowline,  the  bowline,  the  bowline ; 
Haul  the  bowline,  the  bowline,  haul  /" 

With  the  last  word,  which  is  uttered  with  great  vehemence,  hke  an 
interjection,  they  all  give  a  tremendous  and  sudden  jerk ;  and  the 
catch  and  song  are  repeated  until  the  rope  is  tight. 

On  the  Thursday  succeeding  our  sailing,  I  saw  a  few  ocean  waves 
which  merited  the  name.  As  I  stood  looking  over  the  bulwarks,  the 
ocean  was  covered  with  snow-caps,  which  flashed,  and  foamed,  and 
chased  each  other  like  hosts  of  armed  men  pursuing  with  impetuous 
fury  a  retreating  army  ;  now  they  would  retire,  and  then  they  would 
rush  onward,  outstripping  their  fellows,  and  fallmg  over  the  advance 
in  sparkling  showers,  Uke  miniature  cataracts. 

The  little  birds — stormy  petrels,  or,  as  the  sailors  call  them,  "  Mo- 
ther Gary's  chickens  " — are  to  me  very  interesting.  The  bird  has  a 
head  of  a  dark  brown  color,  which  fades  over  the  body  to  the  extre- 
mities, into  a  delicate  fawn.  A  stripe  of  white  where  the  tail  joins 
the  body,  gives  them  quite  a  sparkling  appearance,  as  with  wonderful 
dexterity  they  skim  the  waves.  All  their  motions  are  singularly  grace- 
ful ;  sometimes  they  alight  upon  the  weaves,  hopping  about  on  their 
tiny  webbed  feet,  and  making  their  observations  upon  any  particle 
which  may  be  thrown  overboard.  They  follow  the  ship  with  great 
assiduity,  seldom  leaving  it  a  great  distance,  and  although  the  waves 
are  tossed  with  great  irregularity  and  violence,  I  never  saw  one  caught 
by  the  water,  which  they  skim  with  such  wonderful  precision.  I  find 
them  delightful  little  companions,  and  often  enjoy  their  society,  when 
I  seek  some  retired  part  of  the  ship  apart  from  our  little  society,  for 
sohtude. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  after  leaving  N'ew-York,  the  crew  gave  us 
a  rude  exhibition  of  gymnastics ;  and  their  athletic  frames,  covered 
with  strongly  marked  muscles,  when  convulsed  and  writhing  with 
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their  efforts  to  solve  some  new  physical  problem,  might  have  afforded 
in  the  dim  twilight,  made  almost  ghastly  by  the  gleam  from  the  cook's 
galley  and  a  dismal  lantern,  a  study  for  some  living  sculptor  who 
would  prefer  nature  to  the  musty  conventionalities  of  art ;  while  their 
shouts  of  rude  laughter  and  boisterous  yells  of  approbation,  as  some 
new  feat  was  successfully  achieved,  might  have  peopled  the  brain  of  a 
Milton  with  pictures  of  a  pandemonium.  Faces  were  there  which 
would  have  been  noble,  but  for  the  marks  which  intoxication  and  sen- 
suality had  set  upon  them ;  but  I  thought  I  read  upon  more  than  one 
manly  brow,  the  aspiration  after  things  more  glorious  than  to  which 
they  were  then  chained,  and  a  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  their  na- 
tures with  those  of  the  inmates  of  the  cabin,  would  doubtless  show 
that  the  rude  forecastle  sheltered  hearts  not  less  noble  than  the  lux- 
urious satin  and  rosewood  veneers  of  the  quarter-deck. 

On  the  Saturday  after  leaving  N'ew-York,  I  witnessed  a  sunset  at 
sea.  The  evening  was  almost  of  crystal  clearness,  and  the  heavens, 
which  were  of  a  deeper  blue  than  usual,  were  decorated  with  a  few 
smoke-like  clouds,  which,  floating  above  the  horizon,  gave  the  whole 
scene  an  appearance  of  more  than  usual  mystery.  The  sun  might  have 
seemed  like  some  distant  camp-fire  but  for  his  well-marked  disc,  which, 
magnified  by  refraction,  appeared  like  some  vast  fiery  globe.  The 
rapidity  with  which  he  sank  behind  the  horizon,  somewhat  surprised 
me,  and  the  murky  vapors  which  bordered  the  clouds,  were  tinged 
with  beautiful  orange  and  purple  tints,  which  faded  for  an  hour  after 
sunset,  through  every  degree  of  light.  The  scene  was  made  more 
lovely  by  the  deep  color  of  the  waters,  and  the  tossing  of  an  occasional 
snowy  cap,  with  that  most  refreshing  of  all  sounds,  falling  spray. 

The  sailors  on  board,  although  rude,  are  kind  and  obliging.  Often 
one  of  them  will  sing  for  me,  when  I  desire  it.  The  absurd  contor- 
tions, and  ridiculous  as  well  as  awful  sayings  of  one  of  them,  called 
Muggins,  made  him  the  very  incarnation  of  a  Caliban ;  his  face,  which 
srlowinor  with  health,  resembled  rather  that  of  a  satvr,  than  a  human 
being,  was  often  sufficient  to  provoke  me  to  laughter,  even  when  in- 
clined to  be  serious ;  for  the  distortions  of  the  ponderous  muscles 
were  more  grotesque  than  the  grinnings  of  a  monkey. 

The  ocean  often  presented  a  strange  appearance  to  me  when  dark 
clouds  fell  around  us,  and  the  dull  blue  of  the  vast  expanse  of  waters, 
was  mingled  with  the  sky.  Never  before  did  I  feel  so  impressively 
the  infinity  of  space.  The  apparent  dancing  of  the  stars  in  the  clear 
sky  en  an  early  morning  before  sunrise,  was  to  me  so  great  a  novelty, 
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that  I  was  about  to  ask  the  mate  the  cause  of  the  strange  jack-o-lan- 
tern  phenomenon ;  and  it  was  a  few  minutes  before  I  could  realize 
that  we  were  dancing  instead  of  the  stars. 

During  the  whole  voyage  we  saw  neither  a  whale  nor  an  iceberg  ; 
but  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  we  would  see  several  ships,  which  were 
always  well  watched  until  they  disappeared  under  the  horizon.  On  the 
Friday  succeeding  the  day  we  left,  I  saw  a  large  school  of  porpoises, 
which  I  should  judge  were  scattered  over  half  a  square  mile  of  the 
sea.  They  jumped  continually  out  of  the  water,  and  appeared  to  en- 
joy themselves  in  their  element. 

On  the  second  "Wednesday  after  leaving  port,  the  sailors  gave  us  an 
exhibition  of  singing  and  dancing,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  quarrel 
and  a  fight.  I  endeavored  to  stop  it,  but  found  it  a  dangerous  affair 
to  interfere.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  had  been  a  passenger  less  acquainted 
with  the  sailors,  whether  it  might  not  have  been  a  serious  affair  for 
me,  for  in  such  cases  the  sailors  will  not  tolerate  even  the  interference 
of  an  officer.  After  about  twenty  rounds,  conducted  in  a  scientific 
manner,  the  fight  was  concluded,  it  being  too  dark  to  see,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  ship-mates,  the  parties  shook  hands  quite  gingerly, 
grinned  bloody  smiles  at  each  other,  and  retired  from  the  combat. 
Such  brutal  exhibitions  I  am  sure  would  seldom  occur,  if  the  captains 
and  officers  themselves  did  not  often  furnish  the  worst  examples  in  our 
merchant  service.  That  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  a  reform  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sailor,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  no  person  who  has 
considered  the  subject  can  doubt ;  until  that  time  comes,  it  is  useless 
to  attempt,  by  religious  tracts,  to  benefit  him.  The  arrangements  for 
sleeping,  and  the  food  furnished,  are  unfit  for  human  beings  ;  and  al- 
though an  intelligent  sailor  informed  me  that  they  are  sometimes  worse 
than  on  this  splendid  ship,  yet  once  I  saw  some  of  the  sailors  bring 
forward  the  tub  containing  their  dinner,  to  exhibit  it  to  the  captain, 
before  his  passengers ;  but  they  were  prevailed  upon  by  their  ship- 
mates to  retire  again  to  the  forecastle. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  hterature  of  the  forecastle  is  of  no  ele- 
vating kind.  The  habits  of  most  sailors,  often  fostered  by  the  brutal 
treatment  of  their  superiors,  are  not  calculated  to  favor  a  healthy  taste. 
The  books  most  perused,  are,  therefore,  not  those  of  a  moral,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  religious  character.  If,  therefore,  the  imagination  of  the 
sailor  is  excited,  and  those  regions  at  the  base  of  the  brain  where 
phrenologists  locate  the  animal  propensities,  stimulated,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising when  the  titles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  contents  of  their  books 
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are  considered.  The  stories  are  generally  the  adventures  of  some 
remarkably  beautiful  and  amatory  damsel  with  a  strong  predilection 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  experiences — old  men  of  tender 
age — ^lustful  Turks — occult  practices  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  other  ob- 
scene "works,  formed  the  chief  reading  in  the  forecastle  of  the  ship. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  life  of  the  sailor  on  shore  is  one 
of  debauchery.  The  delightful  and  refining  society  of  amiable  and 
virtuous  women,  is  to  them  quite  unknown ;  and  until  these  draw- 
backs are  removed,  their  condition  must  remain  th  e  same.  The  sub- 
ject is  worthy  the  profoundest  attention  of  the  philanthropist  and 
philosopher. 

At  night  the  ocean  often  presented  a  brilliant  appearance ;  a  species  of 
monad  which  gives  out  a  phosphorescent  light,  and  are  called  jelly- 
fish by  the  sailors,  often  covered  the  whole  sea;  they  flashed  with  in- 
tense brilliancy  in  the  spray,  the  incessant  agitation  of  which,  I  sup- 
pose, irritated  them.  Some  darted  through  the  water  with  aU  the 
erratic  movements  of  a  meteor  ;  others  resembled  comets,  having  long 
tails  of  bright  blue  light,  which  followed  a  nucleus  of  intense  brillian- 
cy.    It  is  a  scene  in  itself  well  worth  a  voyage. 

The  clergyman,  Mr.  D ,  preached  several  sermons,  commencing 

the  second  Sunday  after  our  departure ;  one  of  his  texts  was  taken 
from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  the  indistinct  idea 
we  have  of  spiritual  things,  is  compared  to  the  cloudy  and  indistinct 
view  we  have  of  earthly  objects,  as  perceived  through  a  glass  darkly. 
His  text,  however,  did  not  make  the  subject  any  clearer,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  sermons  which  he  preached.  His 
chief  employment  during  the  voyage  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  self-observ- 
ing valetudinarian ;  for  the  state  of  the  bowels  usually  attendant  upon  a 
sea- voyage,  formed  a  staple  subject  of  conversation  with  him,  as  in- 
deed it  did  with  the  other  passengers.  I  believe  no  words  were 
oftener  used  in  the  cabin  than  costive  and  constipation,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  all  the  combinations  of  sentences  in  which  these 
words  can  be  used  were  employed.  Oiice  I  overheard  a  conversation 
between  two  of  the  cabin  passengers  on  this  subject,  which  I  may 
mention.  One  said :  "  And  what  is  the  state  of  your  bowels  to-day  ?" 
The  other  replied :  "  Doing  well ;  took  a  bowl  of  grits,  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  molasses,  and  two  bottles  of  Congress  water,  and  had  a  com- 
fortable evacuation." 

The  observation  of  the  passengers  on  board,  after  they  had  read  all  the 
novels  and  Haider's  Weeklies^  was  gradually  attracted  to  myself,  and 
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much  curiosity  was  manifested  to  know  the  contents  of  the  notes  upon 
which  they  had  observed  me  so  industriously  engaged.  More  than 
once  they  succeeded  in  abstracting  them,  and  I  discovered  only  by  their 
boisterous  merriment,  as  they  gathered  in  a  circle  while  one  of  their 
number  read  them,  that  they  recognized  some  of  the  characters  I  had 
sketched.  As  my  sketches  grew  more  personal,  I  was  obliged  to  be 
more  guarded,  or  I  should  have  lost  many  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion. Common  men  always  view  with  suspicion  and  displeasure  any 
exposition  or  description  in  which  they  imagine  they  may  be  in- 
cluded. 

I  have  not  found  the  voyage  monotonous  ;  during  the  whole  time  I 
have  employed  myself  and  have  been  happy.  Sometimes  the  passen- 
gers would  gather  in  groups  in  the  shade,  while  I  would  sit  with  the 
dark-eyed  Asiatic  children  of  the  Turkish  gentleman,  who  always  in- 
sisted that  I  should  draw  for  them  first  a  man,  then  a  woman  with 
hoops,  then  a  carriage,  and  a  man  with  an  organ  and  monkey.  Some 
of  the  passengers  would  read  guide-books  and  look  over  maps ;  some 
are  gazing  upon  a  distant  sail,  while  the  boys  scamper  over  the  deck 
or  climb  the  rigging.  Often  I  read  for  Mr.  S  wett  some  of  the  sublime 
passages  of  Milton,  and  more  than  once  have  I  repeated  passages  for 
some  rugged  sailor  who  chanced  to  come  in  our  way.  Sometimes  at 
night  I  look  at  the  constellations,  and  search  for  the  different  stars ; 
occasionally  I  walk  the  deck  with  a  sailor  or  an  officer,  and  many 
times  I  retired  with  the  third  mate,  Mr.  Carpenter,  to  his  room,  where 
we  talked  of  our  lives,  our  hopes,  and  told  stories  until  after  midnight 
over  a  bottle  of  sparkling  champagne.  In  the  day-time,  1  make  a 
few  notes,  sometimes  a  sketch,  and  live  as  though  the  ship  was  to  be 
my  home  forever. 

My  total  exemption  from  sea-sickness  I  consider  remarkable.  I 
had  anticipated  a  severe  attack,  but  having  no  sea  experience,  did  not 
prepare  for  it.  Many  of  the  other  passengers  also  escaped  from  that 
dreaded  accompaniment  of  a  sea-voyage.  I  attribute  it  to  our  com- 
paratively smooth  passage  during  the  first  few  days  after  leaving  land. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  sea  was  much  agitated,  and  the  ship  would 
pitch  and  roll  very  much.  One  day  during  a  squall,  while  on  deck 
with  my  room-mate,  I  was  washed  by  a  sea  which  wet  the  sails  for  a 

height  of  twenty  feet  above  the  deck.     The  situation  of was 

ludicrous  enough :  on  turning,  I  saw  him  stooping  with  extreme  hor- 
ror :  his  teeth  were  clenched,  and  he  was  holding  fast  to  his  hat.  As  he 
received  the  body  of  water,  he  immediately  ran  under  the  quarter 
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deck,  where  he  received  the  remainder  down  his  back.  The  vessel 
was  tossed  like  a  barrel  in  the  river,  and  no  door  was  sufficiently  wide 
to  get  out  of  in  an  upright  position.  Many  of  the  passengers  were 
sea-sick,  and  the  rolling  of  the  ship  made  it  almost  impossible  to  lie 
in  bed.  I  managed,  however,  by  pulling  up  my  large  mattress  over 
the  edge  of  my  berth,  to  form  a  bulwark  ;  and  although  repeatedly 
dashed  against  it,  I  found  it  an  effectual  barrier  to  my  falling  over  the 
side.  My  pious  friend,  who  had  that  day  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  religious  exercises,  found  it  difficult  to  sleep,  as  his  mattress  only 
half  filled  his  berth.  He,  however,  propped  himself  in  with  a  box  of  mine 
containing  two  Yankee  clocks,  which  during  the  night  repeatedly  fell 
upon  him,  sounding  with  their  hideous  wire-alarms  what  I  suppose  he 
imagined  was  the  trump  of  the  Archangel,  for  he  frequently  muttered 
in  his  disturbed  sleep:  "Xorc?,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners  /^^ 
On  some  lovely  days,  when  the  waters  were  calm,  I  employed  myself 
in  reading.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  can  not  read  to  any  advan- 
tage at  sea.  This  is  true,  if  he  reads  much ;  but  I  read  comparatively 
little,  and  never  enjoyed  Paradise  Lost  more  than  under  the  magnifi- 
cent dome  under  which  even  the  greatest  human  architecture  becomes 
insignificant,  and  on  that  boundless  plain  gilded  by  the  great  luminary 
with  golden  flashes,  which  continually  increase  in  number  and  ever 
fade  in  intensity,  until  the  horizon  made  just  indistinct  enough  by  its 
vapors,  fades  into  the  heavens.  Even  the  exquisite  descriptions  of  the 
music  of  the  trees,  the  luxuriance  of  color,  form,  and  perfume  of  sum- 
mer flowers,  and  the  green  carpeted  earth,  fall  upon  the  mind  with  a 
rare  force  and  beauty  where  flowers  have  never  bloomed,  and  the  eye 
takes  in  but  the  vast  expanse  of  the  heavens  and  the  sea.  What  a 
fit  place  at  night  for  the  revels  of  infernal  spirits,  when  the  whole 
ocean  is  covered  with  that  light  which,  from  my  childhood,  I  have 
always  associated  with  infernal  fire  :  on  many  dark  nights  when  no 
light  shone  but  that,  and  no  other  sounds  were  heard  but  the  thunder 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  it  seemed  like  that  burning  marl  where  the 
fallen  angels  held  their  consultations,  and  where  they  defied  even  tlie 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Almighty. 

The  Asiatic  gentleman  whom  I  have  mentioned,  was  very  kind  to 
me  ;  he  even  placed  his  bountiful  private  stores  at  my  disposal,  and  I 
was  more  than  once  indebted  to  him  for  luxuries  which  our  table  did 
not  afford.  With  his  wife  and  beautiful  children,  he  left  the  ship  at 
Folkstone,  in  the  small  boat  which  brought  our  pilot.  A  stonn  which 
followed  shortly  after  they  left  us,  made  us  feel  some  apprehensions 
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for  their  safety.  I  afterwards,  according  to  promise,  called  upon  him 
in  London,  and  received  from  himself  and  amiable  wife,  a  graphic  ac- 
comit  of  their  passage  to  the  shore,  which  took  five  hours  ;  they  were 
repeatedly  drenched  by  the  waves  which  broke  over  them,  but  no  bad 
result  followed,  after  their  arrival. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  Saturday  I  spent  on  the  ship,  I  witnessed 
a  sunset  of  singular  beauty.  I  had  before  seen  a  few  as  brilliant  and 
some  as  grand,  but  never  have  I  beheld  one  which  combined  so  many 
singular  effects,  or  under  circumstances  which  so  intensified  their  in- 
fluence. The  declining  sun  sank  through  vast  masses  of  dark  clouds, 
which,  near  the  horizon,  rolled  back,  exhibiting,  in  the  most  exquisite 
perspective,  islands  of  silver  and  gold,  covered  with  stately  palms  and  the 
softest  verdure,  floating  in  a  limpid  sea  which  faded  from  a  beautiful 
orange  and  purple,  through  all  the  gradations  of  light  to  the  palest  green. 
Through  that  vista  might  be  seen  dark  volcanoes,  which  rolled  forth 
their  exhalations  in  colors  like  the  evanescent  tints  reflected  from  the 
dying  dolphin,  while  the  imagination  peopled  that  mysterious  sea 
with  fairy  beings  in  bright  gondolas,  with  silver  oars  and  stately 
prows  floating  over  its  calm  surface  :  slowly  the  bright  orb  descended 
through  the  vast  opening,  the  colors  grew  more  brilliant,  and  at  last 
he  appeared  to  sink  like  a  vast  meteor  into  the  crater  of  dark  clouds 
which  appeared  just  above  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Streams  of  lurid 
light  now  shot  up,  gilding  the  edges  of  the  dark  clouds,  whUe  the 
whole  scene  glowed  with  purple,  and  orange,  and  green,  and  silver, 
untn  the  same  dark  masses  of  cloud  totally  obscured  them.  The 
ocean  was  calm,  and  upon  the  distant  horizon  appeared  a  ship ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  not  alone  upon  the  waters,  but  that  others 
gazed  upon  that  same  lovely  scene,  perhaps  with  the  same  emotions  as 
ourselves,  lent  to  the  whole  an  exquisite  delight. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  June,  we  saw  the  first  land.  It 
proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Long  before  we  lands- 
men could  make  it  out,  it  was  seen  by  the  sailors ;  upon  nearing  it, 
however,  we  distinctly  saw  what  I  so  often  had  heard  of,  the  chalky 
clifis  of  old  England,  and  a  right  welcome  sight  it  was.  The  next 
day  we  made  but  little  progress ;  we  were  surrounded  by  small  fishing- 
boats  and  yachts,  which,  although  not  as  beautiful  in  model  or  cut  of 
sail  as  some  I  have  seen  in  N'ew-York,  are  excellent  sea-boats  and  are 
managed  with  consummate  skill.  The  small  steamers  and  tow-boats, 
however,  are  very  beautiful  in  model,  and  present  an  elegant  appear- 
ance ;  more  attention  appears  to  be  paid  to  durability  than  ornament. 
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The  black  smoke  which  they  emit  in  large  quantities,  is  visible  for  a 
great  distance. 

A  small  pilot-boat  which  came  from  Dungness  frimished  us  with  a 
pilot,  who  is  a  good  sample  of  a  John  Bull  of  the  old  school.  He 
shows  evidences  of  good  feeding,  and  his  face  would  appear  almost 
animal,  but  for  the  thin  lips  and  keen  active  eye,  whose  brilliancy 
time  has  not  been  able  to  dim.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  take  his  re- 
commendation to  the  best  chop-house  or  to  the  place  where  the  best 
"  'alf  and  'alf "  was  to  be  procured,  for  he  was  evidently  well  posted  up 
in  such  matters.  We  passed  yesterday  the  town  of  Hastings,  memo- 
rable for  its  battle  which  gave  the  Norman  conquerors  the  first  per- 
manent foothold  on  its  soil. 

Early  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  July,  we  passed  Dover,  and  at  noon 
saw  a  portion  of  the  French  coast.  In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  small 
tow-boat,  and  in  the  evening  we  saw  the  numerous  lights  and  buildings 
of  Gravesend. 

That  evening  we  held  a  meeting  of  all  the  passengers,  arid  as  it  was 
the  first  time  we  were  all  assembled,  so  it  was  the  last  time  we  should 
meet.  I  was  called  to  preside,  with  Mr.  Swett  as  Secretary.  We  had 
a  pleasant  time,  and  many  toasts  and  responses.  We  separated,  after 
bidding  each  other  farewell  over  a  few  bottles  of  champagne. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  good  view  of  Gravesend,  which  ap- 
peared a  very  dingy  and  smoked,  though  comfortable  and  substantial 
looking  town.  As  our  ship  is  obliged  to  wait  for  the  spring  tides,  and 
can  not  get  into  her  dock  until  next  Tuesday,  we  concluded  to  leave 
her  and  proceed  by  steamboat  to  London. 

Our  voyage  occupied  twenty-six  days,  and  was  longer  than  I  anti- 
cipated before  leaving  ISTew-York,  but  considering,  the  head-winds  and 
calms,  was  a  very  fair  one.  Several  vessels  which  left  New- York  eight 
or  ten  days  before  us,  arrived  only  one  day  before.  The  sailors,  as 
usual,  attributed  the  calms  and  unfavorable  winds  to  the  presence  of 
the  clergyman  on  board,  and  although  they  more  than  once  proposed 
that  he  should  be  thrown  overboard,  I  do  not  think  they  seriously  en- 
tertained the  project.  The  latter  part  of  the  voyage  had  passed  rajv 
idly,  and  I  even  felt  some  reluctance  in  leaving  the  ship.  We  bade 
the  oflScers  farewell,  and  embarking  in  a  small  boat  for  Gravesend,  we 
rowed  oif  from  the  ship  ;  as  we  moved  rapidly  away,  several  of  the 
sailors  shouted  their  good-by  over  the  water.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  custom-house  with  our  baggage,  I  was  asked  if  I  had  any  foreign 
books  or  goods.  I  replied  that  I  had  a  few  standard  works  and  some 
bronze  medals.     My  baggage  was  scarcely  disturbed,  and  the  books, 
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and  the  contents  of  some  of  the  packages,  not  even  examined ;  the 
officer  appeared  very  gentlemanly,  and  took  my  word.  Even  some 
bronze  medals,  by  Miiller,  were  passed  without  charge,  although  I 
was  informed  that  they  were  subject  to  duty.  After  getting  our  per- 
mits from  the  custom-house,  we  proceeded  to  the  steamboat  landing, 
but  as  we  found  that  the  boat  did  not  leave  until  one  o'clock,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  an  inn  called  "  The  Three  Daws^'*  where  we  regaled  our 
selves,  after  the  fashion  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  on  some  delicious  beef- 
steaks, and  a  couple  of  tankards  of  mild  ale.  Upon  calling  for  some 
bread  and  cheese,  the  bright-eyed  and  cherry-cheeked  maid  brought 
us  a  huge  piece  which,  I  should  think,  weighed  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds,  and  some  bread,  which  for  quality,  the  bakers  of  JSTew-York 
might  study  with  advantage.  The  charge  for  the  whole  dinner  was 
eighteen-pence.  After  dinner  we  strolled  through  the  town,  which 
was  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness  and  a  certain  air  of  durability  and 
comfort.  The  streets,  which  were  scrupulously  clean,  were  paved  with 
square  blocks  of  stone,  like  those  in  the  Russ  pavement  in  New- York. 
Nearly  every  house  has  a  steep  roof,  which  is  covered  with  slate  or 
heavy  tiles,  and  each  chimney  boasts  several  red  earthen  chimney- 
pots. At  the  cook-shops,  as  we  passed,  the  attendants  would  name 
at  a  rapid  rate  the  various  delicacies  upon  which  they  invited  you  to 
dine.  Boys  standing  at  the  doors  of  the  daguerreotype  establishments 
with  specimens,  would  cry  out,  "  Take  your  correct  likeness  for  a 
shilling,  including  frame ;"  and  other  boys  at  the  end  of  the  town 
stood  with  a  number  of  donkeys,  the  saddles  covered  with  white  mus- 
lin, who,  if  you  ventured  near,  surrounded  you  with  those  interesting 
animals  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no  escape,  except  by  mount- 
ing in  the  saddle  and  trotting  off.  The  enormous  size  and  perfection 
of  the  fruit,  particularly  the  strawberries  and  gooseberries,  astonished 
me,  one  of  them  being  quite  a  mouthful. 

As  our  time  was  short,  we  proceeded  in  the  little  steamboat  Wid- 
geon to  London,  where  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  written.  On  our 
way  up  the  Thames  we  saw  the  gigantic  steamship,  Great  Eastern, 
now  nearly  completed,  which  I  may  at  some  other  time  describe.  For 
the  present,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  am  in  London,  at  Anderton's  Ho- 
tel, although  I  can  scarcely  realize  it  myself. 

Ever  yours,  John  Matthews. 
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Art.  XCIII. — Boarding-Souses ;  what  they  are  and  ought  to  be. 

There  are  always  numbers  of  persons  in  a  city  who  are  unable  to 
find  places  of  food  and  shelter  for  themselves,  and  are  therefore  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  places  as  offer  these  necessaries  for  a  rea- 
sonable compensation.  That  numerous  class  of  persons,  the  clerks  of 
the  stores,  and  single  mechanics,  are  thus  usually  provided  for.  To 
these  we  may  add  another  class  of  the  other  sex,  the  numerous  young 
women  who  attend  stores,  or  sew  for  the  dress  and  millinery  estab- 
lishments, or  the  more  numerous,  or  at  least,  more  extensive,  clothing 
establishments. 

Another  class  of  persons  who  require  boarding-houses,  are  married 
persons,  either  without  children  or  with  only  one  or  two,  who  have 
to  earn  their  living  by  some  handicraft,  and  have  not,  therefore,  time 
and  perhaps  not  even  means,  to  find  and  keep  a  home  of  their  own. 
Then,  there  are  inveterate  bachelors  and  singular  maiden  women  who 
must  be  fed  and  sheltered,  and  so  they  seek  and  find  a  boarding- 
house. 

There  are,  moreover,  an  increasing  quantity  of  doctors  and  their 
pupils,  who  are  so-named  students,  and  lawyers  and  their  clerks,  and 
clergymen,  both  single  and  married,  who  seek  food  and  shelter  for 
compulsory  parsimonious  considerations. 

The  democratic  habits  of  America  give  a  strong  tendency  to  grega- 
riousness.  The  people  meet  together  so  frequently  for  political  pur- 
poses, that  the  social  habits  become  permeated  by  the  democratic 
feelinsr.  For  the  women  to  meet  too^ether  at  sewing^  societies,  and 
the  men  to  meet  at  caucuses,  and  clubs,  and  debating  societies,  seems 
to  be  a  necessity  of  existing  American  society. 

There  are  other,  and  by  no  means  better  reasons  for  boarding-houses 
of  a  higher  physical  order — the  love  of  display,  and  the  indisposition 
to  domestic  duties,  among  American  ladies.  The  fashio)iable  hoard- 
ing-house is  to  the  ladies  what  the  clicb-house  is  to  the  gentlemen — a 
place  of  rendezvous.  Of  course,  there  may  be  vicious  or  criminal  mo- 
tives for  seeking  or  for  providing  such  places ;  but  however  adapted 
they  may  be  for  facility  of  purpose,  they  are  equally  deficient  in 
privacy  of  accomplishment — an  essential  element  in  success,  for  vice 
or  crime. 

The  social  causes  and  requirements  of  boarding-houses,  thus  exist- 
ing and  increasing,  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  condition  of  this  insti- 
tution of  society.     We  will  begin  with  it  in  the  lowest  condition — 
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that  cf  the  mechanic's  boarding-house.  Here,  we  find  them  living  in 
a  rough,  comfortless,  dirty  condition,  sleeping  two  in  a  bed,  and  many 
in  a  room — under  circumstances  of  a  disreputable  nature — for  we  hold 
that  any  one  who  takes  little  care  of  his  body,  takes  no  better  care  of 
his  character. 

We  could  not  be  expected  to  treat  of  an  Irish  laborer'^s  boarding- 
house — ^for  the  reason  that  a  decent  pig-pen  is  far  more  cleanly  and 
comfortable,  and,  at  present,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  future,  an 
Irish  laborer's  boarding-house  is  2,  foreign  institution. 

Who  are  the  persons  who  most  generally  conduct  the  mechanic's 
boarding  house  ?  Unfortunate  widows  in  poor  circumstances.  Women 
who  would  have  to  take  in  washing,  or  go  out  nursing,  or  some  other 
menial  occupation,  and  whose  manners  and  morals  are  generally  any 
thing  but  what  they  should  be. 

We  hold  that  any  thing  which  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well ; 
and  if  housekeeping  and  cooking  do  not  come  by  nature,  they  are  arts 
of  civilized  life,  which  have  to  be  learned  before  they  can  be  practised. 
We,  on  the  part  of  the  boarders,  protest  against  any  woman  of  any 
sort,  undertaking  to  cook  and  cater  for  us.  We  hold,  that  we  are 
entitled  to  have  some  women  of  some  sort,  and  of  suitable  qualifica- 
tions. Why  should  not  such  women  undergo  some  examination,  and 
be  licensed  f 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  next  tier  of  boarding-houses,  where  we,  as 
belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  are  directly  concerned.  Is  it  not 
"  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured,"  that  an  ignorant,  ill-bred 
woman  should  set  herself  up  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  for  en- 
tertaining ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  supplying  the  place  of  a  home  for 
them  ? 

An  educated  woman  seems  to  think  it  beneath  her  to  preside  over 
and  superintend  a  home  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  yet,  is  there 
any  thing  more  worthy  of  her  habits  and  acquirements  ? 

We  wish  we  knew  now  of  some  "  real  lady,"  in  every  respect,  who 
would  devote  herself  to  this  very  important  department  of  life.  We 
would  find  her  a  good  houseful  of  "  real  ladies"  and  "  gentlemen," 
and  excellent  remuneration  for  her  services. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  higher  "  mission,"  with  the  sole  exception 
of  that  of  wife  and  mother,  could  be  undertaken,  than  this  of  making 
a  home  for  so  many  persons  who  need  one.  How  many  of  our  own 
sex  would  be  preserved  from  evils  of  a  most  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  tendency,  by  the  attractions  of  a  home  such  as  we  ask  for  ! 

As  things  are,  some  widow  of  a  clergyman,  lawyer,'  or  doctor,  who 
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is  left  in  indigent  circumstances,  undertakes,  without  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  in  many  instances,  without  any  requisite,  to  set  up  a 
boarding-house,  simply  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  To  obtain  a  living 
for  herself  and  children,  is  the  sole  aim  of  her  efforts.  We  boarders 
being  the  raw  material  which  she  works  up  for  her  purpose. 

Having  suffered  personally,  in  our  physical  and  social  nature,  from 
ill-conducted  boarding-houses,  we  are  disposed  to  try  our  hand  at  pre- 
scribing the  materials  for  a  model  boarding-house  for  the  educated 
classes. 

The  first  element  in  the  compound  is  a  lady  of  refined  manners  and 
energy  of  purpose,  who  is  familiar  Tsith  the  "  theory  and  practice''''  of 
housekeeping.  She  must  understand  the  arts  of  cleaning  house,  and 
keeping  clean ;  of  furnishing,  cooking,  waiting,  directing,  and  control- 
ling servants  ;  of  receiving  and  entertaining  guests;  of  book-keeping, 
of  marketing,  of  nursing,  and  domestically  medicating  slight  ailments ; 
of  washing  and  ironing,  and  repairing  gentlemen's  clothes ;  of  con- 
trolling her  boarders  as  a  family ;  of  keeping  them  well  fed,  well 
housed,  and  furnished,  and  of  getting  good  pay  iceekly  iri  advance. 

We  are  absolute  on  this  point ;  for,  as  hoarders  who  mean  to  pay^ 
we  want  to  pay  when  it  will  do  us  inost  good.  Some  one  must  advance 
the  money  for  a  dinner  before  it  can  be  had.  If  we  kept  house  our- 
selves, we  should  have  to  find  the  money  before  we  obtained  the 
meat.  How  much,  easier  for  a  dozen  or  twenty  to^find  the  sum  total 
for  themselves  than  for  one  to  find  it !  When  a  lady  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance, she  is  always  in  ftmds,  and  can  provide  for  her  household  easily 
and  profitably.  The  advantage  is  more  to  the  boarders  than  to  the 
lady  of  the  house.  Therefore^  he  absolute^  and  he  paid  a  week  in  ad- 
vance. 

Let  every  one  have  in  his  room  the  rules  and  terms  of  the  house ;  a 
latch-key,  for  which  he  pays  a  deposit ;  let  the  meals  be  ready  exactly 
to  time,  and  all  who  do  not  come  within  the  hour  of  each  meal,  find 
none  prepared  for  them.  Be  absolute  in  this.  A  boarding-house  is 
not  a  mere  eating-house.  When  we  have  dined,  we  do  not  want  to 
see  the  dinner  any  more. 

Whatever  may  be  required  to  be  said  to  the  servants,  let  it  not  be 
said  before  the  guests.  They  do  not  want  to  hear  it,  and  are  entitled 
to  freedom  from  needless  annoyance.  The  servants  also  are  entitled 
to  respect  from  their  employer,  without  which,  none  is  given  by  them, 
nor  deserved.  See  that  they  wait  upon  the  guests  in  silence  and  in 
proper  order.  To  do  this,  they  must  be  drilled.  Do  it.  A  meal 
should  be  a  social  and  conversational  afiiur.     How  can  it  be,  if  every 
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one  has  to  answer  innumerable  questions  about  the  mere  meal  ?  Let 
there  be  servants  enough  to  wait  upon  the  guests,  and  let  them  pro- 
cure what  the  guests  wish  for.  When  my  knife  and  fork,  or  spoon, 
have  made  "  the  sign^"*  no  one  should  ask  me  the  impertinent  ques- 
tion :  "  Will  you  take  some  more  ?" 

The  mistress  of  the  house  can  not  attend  to  her  boarders  and  her- 
self at  the  same  time.  Let  her  take  her  meal  after  or  before  them, 
as  she  pleases.  Let  there  be  order  and  decorum  at  the  meals.  If  any 
disorderly  and  indecorous  person  have  come  in,  no  matter  what  he  pays, 
nor  who  he  is,  let  him  receive  his  dismissal.  Let  there  be  regularity 
of  time  for  retiring,  when  all  are  required  to  be  in  and  retire,  except 
those  who  are  professionally  engaged.  Let  the  irregular  go.  Better 
will  come  in  their  places. 

Supply  the  parlors  with  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
with  some  of  the  best  books.  Do  you  ask.  How  are  they  to  be  paid 
for  ?     Put  them  in  the  price  of  the  board.     We  will  pay  cheerfully. 

Cultivate  music,  poetry,  painting,  dramatic  readings,  impersona- 
tions, exhibitions,  and  every  thing  which  can  cultivate  and  improve  or 
even  refine.  Prohibit  debates^  personalities,  whether  of  the  absent  or 
present,  and  political  speechifying.  Converse  about  any  and  every 
thing.  Debate  about  nothing.  Have  no  games  for  m^oney.  It  is 
gambling.  If  any  one  aspiring  to  the  condition  of  a  gentleman,  will 
smoJce  or  drink — of  course  at  his  own  expense — let  him  go  to  the  cellar 
or  house-top — the  only  place  fit  for  nuisances. 

Tolerate  no  swearing^  no  profane  nor  rude  language,  nor  rude  con- 
duct. Make  your  house  one  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  you  will 
fill  it,  and  prosper.  No  advertisement  will  be  needed,  and  you  will 
have  constant  applications,  and  all  the  credit  that  is  good  for  you. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  soon.  Our  best  respects  and  patronage  await 
you. 


Art.  XCIV. — Medical  Hygiene  in  Pulmonary  Disease — The  Com- 
pressed Air-Bath. 

There  is  no  wider  field  for  the  mdulgence  of  wanton  speculation 
by  the  medical  theorist,  or  one  that  more  richly  rewards  the  arts  of 
the  unscrupulous  charlatan,  than  that  presented  by  the  various  forms 
of  pulmonary  disease.    As  one  reason  for  this,  we  may  assume  that 
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the  pathology  of  this  class  of  diseases  is  not  apt  to  be  considered  in 
that  plain,  common-sense,  and,  therefore,  philosophical  light  of  which 
it  admits.  It  is  hence  no  wonder  that  the  empiricism  resulting  from 
this  ignorance,  has  become  the  opprobrium  of  the  medical  art,  and 
that  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases  is  so  often  consigned  to  the 
most  graceless  speculators  in  human  life.  Most  parties  seem  satisfied 
with  temporary  palliatives  for  their  sufferings,  while  the  disease  pro- 
gresses to  its  fatal  termination,  without  so  much  as  provoking  an  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  his  medical  or  other  friends,  into 
the  cause,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  therefrom  some  suggestion  as  to 
a  proper  remedial  course.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  common  facts,  to  see 
what  practical  inferences  are  to  be  deduced  therefrom. 

Observation  shows,  and  it  will  be  generally  conceded,  that  certain 
pursuits  and  habits  of  life  tend  powerfully  to  fix  pulmonary  disease 
on  certain  subjects,  thus  constitutionally  predisposed,  or  having,  from 
constitutional  causes,  the  pulmonic  predisposition.  These  constitu- 
tional traits  are  well  marked,  and  are  such  generally  as  deny,  under 
the  peculiar  straits  into  which  the  system  may  be  placed,  as  full  and 
complete  access  of  air  to  the  blood,  as  those  enjoy  that  are  not  consi- 
dered liable  to  this  form  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  of  a 
perfect  original  conformation,  but  whose  habits  of  life  permit  but  a 
limited  supply  of  air,  suffer  also  a  certain  amount  of  liability  to  pul- 
monary disease,  proportional  to  the  presence  of  this  cause.  Hence 
females,  in  certain,  though  often  diverse  positions  of  life;  men,  whose 
calling  or  inclination  keeps  them  much  within  doors,  and  those  por- 
tions of  the  country  whose  climate  inclines  people  to  habits  of  effemi- 
nacy, yield  comparatively  larger  proportions  of  victims  to  this  form 
of  disease.  And  it  is  virtually  the  same  thing  that  produces  the  ten- 
dency in  one  class  of  cases  that  precipitates  it  in  another.  It  is  equal- 
ly well  known  by  the  profession,  that  many  species  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, even,  when  subjected  to  similar  influences,  that  is,  are  denied  a 
sufficient  amount  of  air,  will  die,  after  a  time,  of  tubercular  disease. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  the  present  purpose,  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  tubercles,  but  some  suggestions  are  thrust 
upon  us  in  this  connection,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  their  formation. 
In  ordinary  constitutions  and  states  of  the  system,  when  causes  of 
disease  occur  in  sufficient  force,  there  immediately  supervenes  a  gene- 
ral fever,  or  an  inflammation.  Fever  is  a  means  whereby  a  complete 
oxydation  of  those  matters  contained  in  the  blood  that  are  amenable 
to  this  process,  is  ultimately  secured,  while  inflammation  is  a  local  de- 
mand for  arterialization,  secured  spontaneously,  or  by  appropriate  treat- 
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ment.  But  in  persons  disposed  to  consumption,  the  case  is  different. 
The  quickening  of  the  heart's  action,  well  known  to  be  a  concomitant  of 
this  disease,  is  manifestly  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
same  purpose,  but  the  limited  capacity  for  air  in  the  lungs,  and  the 
weakened  vital  force  that  attends  this  meagre  supply  of  this  indispen- 
sable eliminator  of  the  vital  force,  renders  the  accomplishment  of  the 
endeavor  incomplete,  and  tuberculous  matter,  being  nitrogenized  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  least  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  oxygen  of  respir- 
ation, accumulates. 

The  preternatural  excitability  into  which  the  system  is  thrown,  has 
for  its  object  the  bringing  of  the  blood  more  rapidly  into  relation  with 
the  air,  which  is  the  great  principle  at  aU  times  employed  to  maintain 
and  restore  the  health  of  the  system.  And  as  the  congested  or  dis- 
eased aerating  membrane,  or  the  accumulation  of  tuberculous  impedi- 
ments in  the  lungs  cuts  short  the  efficiency  of  that  organ,  the  symp- 
toms increase  in  equal  ratio.  But  this  state  can  not  last  long.  The 
system  languishes,  not  for  want  of  arteriality  of  the  blood,  but/rom 
the  strain  imposed  upon  it  in  order  to  attain  its  first  vital  necessity^ 
air.  Death,  in  these  cases,  is  not  the  result  of  the  poison  of  disease, 
but  of  the  exhaustion  from  the  necessarily  over-excited  organic  activ- 
ity. 

The  propriety  of  the  position  here  assumed  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  pulmonary  disease,  is  corroborated  by  reference  to  the  opposite 
conditions.  Persons  engaged  in  out-door  and  manly  employments, 
and  whose  use  of  muscles  habitually  induces  more  profound  respira- 
tion, are  comparatively  exempt  from  the  class  of  affections  in  ques- 
tion. Almost  instinctively,  the  physician  suggests  for  those  threat- 
ened by  pulmonic  symptoms,  such  hygienic  means  as  riding  on  horse- 
back, or  a  journey  to  some  part  whose  climate  seduces  people  from 
their  dwellings  ;  there  are  many  other  modes  of  carrying  out  the  same 
idea;  but  it  transcends  my  capacity,  to  understand  why  a  disease 
which  in  the  incipient  state  so  evidently  requires  a  treatment  of  more 
air^  should,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  in  which  this  need  is  more 
pressing,  require  drugs  instead. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  methods  of  palliating  the  symptoms  of 
this  form  of  disease  by  drugs,  require  attention.  That  old  deceiver, 
Alcohol,  whose  conjurations  are  now  so  much  in  vogue,  is  capable  of 
supplying  a  new  efficiency  to  the  circulation  and  respiration  that  seems 
for  the  instant  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  natural  efforts,  but  since  the 
complement  of  air  respired  is  still  at  the  expense  of  inadequate  pow- 
ers, nothing  is  really  gained,  although  the  feeUngs  may  be  transiently 
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gratified  by  its  administration.  The  supply  of  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  hydro-carbon  in  the  shape  of  oil,  even  though  the  irritability  of  the 
system  is  expended  on  it  in  efiecting  its  exclusion  as  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  thereby  saving,  as  asserted,  the  vitaUzed  structures,  yet 
fails  to  bring  what  the  system  most  needs,  az>,  and  so  can  be  of  no 
permanent  benefit,  as  experience  abundantly  proves.  The  deep  fires 
may  be  temporarily  smothered,  only  to  break  out  with  new  fury. 
The  reputed  cures  by  the  agency  of  either  of  these  profanations  of 
hygiene,  are  cases,  I  apprehend,  either  of  faulty  diagnosis,  or  such  as 
had  also  the  advantage  of  other  and  better  influences,  of  which  these 
stole  the  repute.  The  treatment  by  Iodine  and  Chlorine,  and  their 
compounds,  has  a  more  philosophical  Jbasis,  since  these  elements  have 
a  chemical,  though  not  a  physiological  relationship  with  oxygen. 

ISTumerous  items  of  common  experience  corroborate  our  theory  that 
air  is  the  chief  reliable  medical  recourse  in  every  stage  of  pulmonary 
disease.  Let  the  hectic  patient  be  carried  into  the  open  air,  and  the 
conditions  rendered  favorable  for  its  influence,  and  the  paroxysm  passes 
ofi"  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  air  for  which  he  is  panting. 

This  class  of  invalids,  all  have  noticed,  are  afiected  by  the  varying 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  though  it  be  but  a  few  tenths  of  the  baro- 
metric scale.  It  is  said  that  some  patients  have  lived  for  prolonged 
periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  (as  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 
of  Kentucky,)  and  in  mines,  for  the  advantage  derived  most  probably 
from  increased  density,  notwithstanding  the  unwholesome  concomi- 
tants of  darkness,  cold,  and  dampness.  Persons  descending  in  diving- 
bells,  or  working  in  the  sub-marine  armor,  are  able  to  accomplish  the 
most  surprising  feats,  without  excitement,  and  mthout  being  followed 
by  debility.  It  was  well  proved  by  the  firemen  of  the  ill-fated  steamer 
San  Francisco,  who  worked  in  a  room  with  the  air  considerably  con- 
densed for  the  supply  of  the  fires,  that  none  but  pleasant  efl'ects  attend 
the  operation.  We  often  read  that  Al2:)ine  travellers  experience  at 
high  elevations,  a  degree  of  exhaustion  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  amount  of  their  exertion,  and  are  often  obliged  to  descend  part 
of  the  height  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting.  These  instances  seem  to 
prove,  that  when  in  ample  possession  of  his  powers,  man  can  adapt 
his  organs,  without  inconvenience,  to  an  increase  of  air,  but  immedi- 
ately sufiers  when  it  is  deficient. 

Very  manifestly,  then,  what  the  pulmonic  sufferer  most  needs,  is 
not  a  new  medical  specific,  nor  a  new  vehicle  for  old  ones,  but  more 
air.  And  if  this  may  be  supplied  without  that  almost  fatal  recourse 
of  stimulants^  and  without  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  voluntary 
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physical  exertion,  the  most  perfect  indications  for  the  rehef  of  this 
class  of  maladies  would  be  supplied. 

The  Compressed  Air-Bath  supphes  the  indications  above  alluded 
to,  more  perfectly  than  any  other  interference  of  art.  This  has  been 
used  and  fully  proved  at  the  institution  of  M.  Labaric  at  Montpellier, 
France,  since  1843,  and  also  more  recently  in  England.  This  device 
would  no  doubt  long  ere  this,  have  taken  an  eminent  position  among 
the  means  of  cure,  if  it  could  be  as  easily  and  quickly  dispensed  as 
pills  and  powders ;  and  added  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  its  ma- 
nagement, the  shout  of  "  irregularity "  with  which  the  innovation 
will  be  assailed,  will  prove  quite  too  much  for  those  who  deem  them 
selves  prudent,  to  be  exposed  to. 

The  apparatus  for  the  Compressed  Air-Bath,  designed  and  used  by 
us,  consists  of  a  small  room  made  of  heavy  tinned  iron,  and  strongly 
bound  with  iron  bands,  with  heavy  plate-glass  windows,  and  a  door, 
the  whole  being  perfectly  air-tight.  Connected  with  this  by  means 
of  a  strong  rubber  hose,  is  a  double-acting  force  air-pump,  worked  by 
machinery.  A  valve  at  the  top  of  the  room  regulates  the  pressure  of 
the  air  within,  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  One,  two,  or  more  inva- 
lids, being  seated  in  the  bath,  and  being  provided  with  some  means 
of  agreeable  occupation,  the  pressure  is  gradually  raised  to  from  three 
to  five  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  air  is  kept  fresh  by  its  constant 
escape  through  the  valve  under  pressure  as  fast  as  forced  in.  The 
patient  remains  in  this  situation  about  two  hours,  including  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  during  which  the  pressure  is  being  raised,  and  as  much 
more  while  it  is  falling  at  the  end  of  the  bath. 

Effect  of  the  Compressed  Air. — In  our  experiments  upon  the  healthy, 
the  organs  appear  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change  of  condition,  and 
beyond  the  pressure  upon  the  ear-drum,  relieved  by  attempting  to 
swallow,  no  other  effect  is  noticed  except,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a 
slight  elevation  of  pulse,  due  perhaps  to  the  increase  of  temperature 
by  the  pressure. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  those  laboring  under  pulmonary  dis- 
ease ;  for  these  experience  a  remarkable  fall  of  the  pulse  of  from  five 
to  upwards  of  thirty  beats  per  minute  ;  a  perfect  relief  from  dyspnoea, 
and  in  many  cases  a  complete  restoration  of  the  voice,  when  this  has 
been  partially  or  even  completely  lost.  The  patient  sings  and  whis- 
tles, when  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  so  for  months.  The  bath  is  fol- 
lowed by  no  reaction  or  depression,  but  the  effect  seems  to  be  per- 
manent. "We  have  in  the  last  few  months  subjected  all  grades  of  this 
class  of  patients  to  its  influence,  from  those  on  the  borders  of  the 
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grave,  to  those  with  simple  congestion  of  the  respiratory  membranes, 
with  uniform  good  effects.  Those  who  had  fever  and  night-sweats, 
experience  a  complete  relief,  and  a  state  of  comfort  and  tranquillity  is 
secured. 

It  is  folly  to  expect  cures^  in  advanced  cases,  though  the  relief  may 
be  complete.     The  extensive  tuberculous  masses  can  not  be  removed 
nor  the  loss  from  extensive  ulcerations  be  supplied  ;  but  a  slight  con 
sideration  of  the  rationale  of  this  treatment,  shows  that  it  brings  con 
ditions  most  favorable  for  recovery. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  one  third  of  the  efficiency  of  the  lungs  be 
suspended  or  destroyed  by  disease.  A  quickening  of  the  arterial  ac- 
tion, and  of  the  respiratory  efforts  to  the  same  extent,  is  sure  to  fol- 
low, as  an  effort  at  corapensation.  K  now  the  requisite  supply  of  air 
is  attained  by  condensation  to  the  extent  of  one  third,  the  effort^  and 
organic  strain  to  attain  air,  is  at  once  abated,  the  pulse  falls,  the 
strength  is  husbanded,  and  the  system  is  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  perform  the  duties  of  health.  Experience  shows  the  treatment  to 
be  especially  efficient  in  removing  congestions  of  the  respiratory 
membranes.  G.  H.  Taylor,  M.D. 


Aet.  XC Y. — Mo)*monism  /  iU  position  as  a  delusion  amo?igst  other 
varieties  of  Fanaticism. 

"  The  religious  element  of  maa's  nature  is  the  strongest  impulse  to  insanity." — Scalpel. 

No  man  who  possesses  a  well-balanced  mind  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  religious  sentiment  has  given  rise  to  more  disturbance  in  the 
human  family  than  any  other  impulse  that  governs  our  actions.  From 
the  earliest  traditions  down  to  the  Roman  Inquisition,  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  and  Boston  Quaker-hanging,  even  to  the  wretched  perse- 
cutions of  some  unfortunate  victim  of  modern  fanatical  phariseeism, 
the  thing  called  Religious  Fanaticism  is  essentially  the  same,  whether 
practised  by  a  devotee  of  the  five  hundred  di^dsions  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  or  a  disciple  of  Joe  Smith.  We  beg  our  kind  and  devoted 
religious  friends  to  spare  themselves  any  agitation  in  consequence  of 
the  announcement  of  this  awful  sentiment ;  we  are  obliged  from  the 
constitution  of  our  moral  nature  to  view  the  whole  matter  in  a  philo- 
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sophical  light,  and  to  class  as  fanatical,  any  sentiment  which  has  a 
tendency  to  give  us  the  assurance  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  special 
immunities,  here  or  hereafter,  that  are  not  shared  by  all  who  observe 
the  sublime  ethics  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  physiological  laws  of  the 
body. 

Whatever  the  condition  of  mental  attainment  with  which  we  pass 
out  of  our  present  state  of  probation,  and  whatever  the  dependence 
of  that  condition  on  a  healthful  organism — in  that  condition  we  pass 
to  a  future  state  of  existence.  It  would  be  unphilosophical  and  con- 
trary to  all  analogy,  to  believe  that  a  beneficent  God,  who  works  by 
general  laws,  and  not  by  impulse,  like  the  creature  He  has  created, 
would  do  violence  to  that  beautiful  and  just  assurance,  "  To  whom  much 
is  given,  from  him  much  will  be  required."  We  require  none  of  the 
aids  or  arts  of  the  modern  Theosophists  to  give  us  any  assurance  of 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  impressed  on  the  body  in  letters  of  living 
light ;  we  feel  the  inequality  of  man,  and  we  would  advise  every  man 
to  cultivate  the  judgment  of  his  children,  and  teach  them  the  laws  of 
t\iQ\Y  physical  being,  if  he  desires  their  happiness  here  or  hereafter. 

That  an  insane  clergyman  should  have  travestied  the  Bible  for  his 
amusement,  and  that  the  miserable  and  absurd  production  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  cunning  countryman,  and  by  him  been  mad  e 
the  corner-stone  of  so  stupendous  a  delusion  as  Mormonism,  is  only 
one  of  those  extraordinary  events  that  have  occurred  in  this  century ; 
even  while  it  is  in  full  blast.  Spiritualism  has  been  revived  from  its 
sleep  and  turned  the  brains  of  a  much  greater  multitude,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  far  better  educated  class  of  our  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  contemporaneously,  we  have  seen  the  electric  telegraph  and  the 
photographic  art  beneficently  awakened  from  the  womb  of  philosophic 
thought,  and  with  the  grasp  of  angelic  love,  promise  to  bind  two  con- 
tinents together,  and  even  from  the  great  Source  of  life  itself  give 
to  the  poorest  man  the  privilege  of  preserving  the  features  of  those 
he  has  loved,  after  death  has  deprived  him  of  their  living  presence. 

The  intellectual  condition  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spaulding,  and  his 
more  cunning  pupils,  Joe  Smith  and  Brigham  Young,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Morse  and  Daguerre,  only  differed  in  the  portion  of  the 
brain  brought  into  active  use.  Will  any  one  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  whole  of  them  were  not  "  men  of  talents"  ?  Surely  they  have 
managed  to  secure  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  world's  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spaulding's  literary  diversions,  though 
not  very  creditable  to  his  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  have  shown 
how  charitable  they  were  in  overlooking  the  eccentricities  of  genius, 
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when  they  "  received  him  in  their  bosom."  His  diversion  in  writing 
the  Book  of  Mormon  during  an  attack  of  illness,  which  rendered  him 
"  useless  for  a  season  as  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,"  will 
likely  afford  us  an  agreeable  opportunity  of  testing  the  strength  of 
our  government  in  regulating  "  the  Saints  "  and  the  holy  zeal  of  the 
''  Danites." 

General  Harney  and  Brigham  Young  will  no  doubt  have  an  inter- 
esting interview.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Harney  will  give  the  murdering 
scoundrel  an  opportunity  to  show  his  concubines  the  set  of  a  United 
States  cravat.  In  a  government  having  a  proper  degree  of  self-re- 
spect, both  he  and  his  entire  corps  of  priests  and  other  myrmidons 
would  long  since  have  been  hung.  His  deluded  followers  are  only  fit 
for  lunatic  asylums. 


Art.  XCVI. —  What  shall  we  eat^  what  shall  loe  drinJc,  and  ichere- 
wlthal  shall  we  he  clothed? 

The  quotation  which  makes  the  very  convenient  heading  of  our 
article,  is  a  passage  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  by  the  Saviour, 
as  recorded  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  '7th  chapters  of  Matthew.  The  whole 
discourse,  though  not  longer  than  can  be  conveniently  read  in  half 
an  hour,  is  the  most  masterly  and  searching  that  was  ever  given  to 
mankind. 

Any  man  who  could  utter  such  a  discourse — so  brief,  so  compre- 
hensive, so  analytic  and  synthetic,  so  magisterial  and  critical,  so  sim- 
ple yet  so  profound,  so  aphorismal  and  dogmatic  yet  so  didactic  and 
poetic,  so  graphic  and  complete — on  medicine,  law,  politics,  or  any 
other  branch  of  human  knowledge,  would  be  not  only  a  marvel,  but  a 
miracle. 

A  man  might  as  weU  attempt  to  make  a  river  or  a  mountain  as  to 
do  such  a  feat.  N'one  but  that  Power  and  Wisdom  which  made  the 
momitains  and  rivers  could  make  that  discourse.  If  there  be  any  one 
who  does  not  see  this,  then  he  would  not  see  the  difference  between 
a  canal  and  a  river,  a  pyramid  and  a  mountain. 

"  The  "  true  intent  and  meanmg"  of  this  passage,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  has  become  familiar,  from  the  guile  of  political  partisans,  who 
have  been  intent  on  swindling  the  nation,  by  just  such  means  as  this 
discourse  condemns — the  "true  intent  and  meaning"  is.  How  shall  we 
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procure  "food,  drink,  and  raiment"?  Tiie  a?^a3^e^y  respecting  this, 
wHcli  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  this  maledicted  world,  was/or- 
hidden  by  the  authority^  and  removed  by  the  reasoning  of  this  dis- 
course. 

What  sort  of  food,  what  sort  of  drink,  and  what  sort  of  raiment  we 
should  have,  were  not  discoursed  of,  much  less  settled,  by  the  Author 
of  this  sermon,  or  we  would  be  silent. 

It  will  be  beautiful  to  our  own  mind  to  keep  before  us,  in  our  pur- 
ported dissertation  on  this  subject,  the  calmness,  comprehensiveness, 
and  critical  didaction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  we  proceed. 
It  is  a  model  from  which  we  may  learn,  everlastingly,  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  truth. 

Food,  drink,  and  clothes !  How  suggestive  of  thought !  How  preg- 
nant with  investigation!  How  abounding  in  topics  of  research! 
Almost  every  thing  which"  belongs  to  human  nature  is  included  in 
these  three  words.  The  materials  and  elements  of  them  are  found  iu 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  by  their  collection,  combination, 
and  subjection  to  mechanical  and  chemical  processes,  are  educed  what 
are  termed  the  supplies  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  civilized 
life. 

Food  gives  us  our  sohdity  and  firmness ;  drink,  our  fluidity  and 
mobihty;  and  clothes,  our  comfort  and  comeliness.  Let  us  discuss 
them,  one  by  one. 

Food  is  that  which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  can  be  assimilated 
to  the  substance  of  the  body,  and  become  part  of  it.  The  flesh  of 
other  animals,  the  grains,  the  roots,  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  earth, 
are  all  food.  The  appetite  of  man,  although  varying  in  every  climate, 
in  every  season,  in  every  condition,  and  in  almost  every  individual,  is 
supplied  with  an  abundance  and  variety  of  food,  which  exceeds  his 
wants  and  surpasses  his  desires. 

The  fact  of  inexhaustible  supplies  of  food,  of  never-ending  variety, 
existing  for  man,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  daily  and  perpetual 
miracles.  If  man  were  constituted  as  now,  with  a  periodical,  irresist- 
ible demand  for  food,  and  found  no  supply,  or  no  adequate  one,  what 
a  mass  of  misery  and  death  would  the  world  be  !  But,  considering 
the  innumerable  beings  who  make  an  unlimited  demand  for  food,  and 
are  all  supplied,  the  miracle  becomes  the  greater,  the  more  common 
and  perpetual  it  is. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  Jews,  as  recorde(J  by  that  prince  of 
historians,  Moses,  we  are  marvellously  struck  with  the  account  of  that 
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people  being  furnished  for  forty  years  with  one  sort  of  food,  in  the 
desert.  Doubtless  there  are  thousands  now,  as  there  always  have 
been,  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement,  on  the  ground  of  its  impos- 
sibility. 

A  much  greater  miracle  occurs  daily  to  themselves — an  infinite 
variety  of  food.  l!^ay,  more  ;  the  very  variety  of  taste  which  is  thus 
supplied,  coming  out  of  one  appetite — ^hunger,  is  a  miracle  greater  than 
any  that  Moses  recounts.  If  any  one  thing  which  man  does  could  be 
made  to  produce  as  many  varieties  of  wants  as  hunger,  in  its  phases 
of  appetite,  how  miraculous  would  be  the  genius  of  the  person  who 
did  it ! 

Let  us  suppose  a  lathe  of  some  man's  construction,  so  wonderfully 
contrived  as  to  make  any  kind  of  machinery,  from  steam-engines  to 
pocket  chronometers — from  formidable  cannon  to  delicate  musical  in- 
struments— from  the  most  ponderous  and  powerful  derricks  to  the 
finest  sewing-machines — from  an  anchor  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
gun  man-of-war,  to  a  delicate  needle  for  working  on  muslin — and  what 
would  the  admiration  be  for  the  inventor ! 

Yet  for  that  one  appetite  of  our  nature — ^hunger,  to  cause  a  taste 
for  every  species  and  variety  of  food,  from  the  hoof  and  horns  of  the 
bufialo,  through  every  gradation  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  to  the 
minutest  of  insects  and  the  most  invisible  of  flowers,  and  for  all  to 
answer  the  one  great  end  of  all  food — the  supply  of  the  ever-wasting 
substance  of  the  body,  and  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  most  delicate 
sustenance — this  is  a  greater  miracle  than  any  ! 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely,  what  food  is.  It  is  some  sub- 
stance which  is  either  animoj,  or  vegetable^  and  must  possess  either 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  Thus  we  know  the  fact,  though  we  may  not 
know  the  reason  why,  that  an  animal  which  has  died  of  age,  injury,  want, 
exposure,  or  disease,  is  not  good  for  food.  Nor  is  a  decayed  vegeta- 
ble or  fruit.  Who  would  purchase  or  cook  and  eat  a  steak  or  choj) 
cut  from  a  dead  ox  or  sheep  ?  Who  would  eat  dead  cabbage  or  let- 
tuce, or  withered  pears  or  apples  ? 

I^ow  what  is  the  difiference  between  a  dead  ox  or  sheep  and  a  living 
one  ?  or  a  dead  cabbage,  apple,  or  pear,  and  a  living  one  ?  In  every 
living  substance  there  are  organs,  cells,  and  vessels,  containing  fluids, 
which  move  in  them.  This  constitutes  the  life.  In  the  living  animal, 
there  are  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  blad- 
der, the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  the  absorbents  and  glands,  the 
brain,  the  spine,  and  the  nerves.  In  the  dead  one  these  are  distinct  no 
iuore.     This  constitutes  death — dissolution. 
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In  the  living  apple  or  pear  there  are  cells  containiag  the  juices, 
which  are  preserved  undecomposed,  so  long  as  the  cells  are  complete. 
When  these  are  broken  down  and  obliterated,  the  juices  decompose, 
and  the  whole  decays  and  dies.  The  entirety  of  the  cells,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  juices,  constitute  vegetable  life.  The  demolition 
and  destruction  of  the  cells,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  juices,  con- 
stitute vegetable  death. 

When  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  is  in  a  living  state,  the  elements  of 
which  its  particles  are  composed  are  in  the  same  combination  as  those 
of  our  body.  They  are  therefore  very  readily  transferred  and  assimi- 
lated to  the  particles  of  our  bodies.  When  an  animal  or  vegetable  is 
dead,  the  elements  of  which  the  particles  are  composed  are  in  a  very 
different  combination  to  those  which  compose  our  particles,  and  can 
not  be  transferred  nor  assimilated.     They  are  therefore  poison  to  us. 

The  living  human  body,  when  in  health  and  completeness,  contains 
hair,  skin,  bone,  gristle,  tendon,  muscle,  membrane,  (serous  and  mu- 
cous,) fluids,  as  blood,  (arterial  and  venous,)  serum,  mucus,  the  fluids 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  gases,  oils,  acids,  salts,  metals,  and  metal- 
loids. Indeed,  a  complete  and  healthy  human  being  contains  every 
element  of  the  world  in  which  it  exists. 

Water  composes  four  fifths  of  our  bodies,  and  therefore  water 
abounds  in  our  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  We  drink  it,  we 
inhale  it,  and  we  absorb  it  by  the  skin.  We  breathe  and  use  the  air 
for  food,  as  well  as  drink  the  water  for  it.  So  we  live,  and  move,  and 
breathe  in  the  midst  of  food.  Some  persons  have  been  of  opinion  that 
the  air  only  furnishes  the  medium  of  respiration,  and  that  no  part  of 
the  atmosphere  is  absorbed  and  assimilated.  We  have  shown  the 
contrary  of  this,  in  our  past  numbers,  on  the  Elements  of  the  Body. 
The  atmosphere  is  the  great  reservoir  of  nitrogen  for  us,  and  nitrogen 
is  the  base  of  muscle. 

Man  possesses  the  faculty  of  appreciating  the  qualities  and  proper- 
ties of  every  substance  and  element  in  nature.  He  could  not  do  this 
unless  he  had  some  of  every  element  in  his  nature.  It  is  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  in  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  man,  there  must 
be  the  germs  of  all  the  mental  and  moral  sciences,  or  he  never  could 
develop  them.  If  musical  thought  and  feeling  were  not  in  our  nature, 
how  could  the  science  and  art  of  music  be  educed  ? 

If  iron  were  not  a  part  of  our  composition,  how  could  we  appreciate 
the  properties  and  qualities  of  iron  ?  If  the  elements  of  the  rose  were 
not  in  our  natures,  how  could  we  perceive  the  odor  and  taste  of  the 
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rose  ?  How  could  we  know  the  nature  of  the  great  world  without, 
unless  we  had  the  elements  of  that  nature  in  our  own  little  world  with- 
in ?  If  it  be  asked,  How  do  we  obtain  all  these  elements  ?  we  reply,  by 
being  part  of  the  great  whole.  Light  contains  the  elements  of  every 
sort  of  matter,  and  we  are  the  offspring  of  light.  Both  man  and  his 
food  are  marvels  and  miracles. 

But  are  there  not  many  things  in  nature  which  are  not  fit  for  food  ? 
And  if  so,  how  shall  we  know  them  and  avoid  them  ?     By  our  senses. 

Look  at  that  lump  of  earth.  Does  it  appear  inviting  to  the  hand 
to  feel  it  ?  Does  it  attract  the  nose  by  its  odor,  or  the  tongue  by  its 
taste  ?  You  pass  it  by  unregarded,  and  go  on  to  that  bramble-bush, 
whose  berries,  darkening  in  the  sun,  attract  your  eye.  They  are 
pleasant  to  the  eye^  they  are  smooth  to  the  touchy  they  are  agreeable  to 
the  smelly  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  To  the  ear  they  present  no  phe- 
nomenon. Four  oit\iQfive  senses  decide  that  they  are  good  for  food. 
That  is  sufficient.     Eat  them. 

Here  are  some  other  berries.  They  are  beautiful  in  shape,  bright 
in  color,  and  very  attractive.  Handle  them — they  do  not  feel  nice. 
Smell  them — they  have  not  a  pleasant  odor.  Taste  them — they  are 
very  disagreeable.  Throw  them  away  :  they  are  not  good  for  food. 
Your  jury  of  senses  have  pronounced  upon  them.  Though  all  the 
advocates  and  judges  of  diet,  in  every  college  in  the  world,  condemn 
the  former,  take, them.  Though  they  all  recommend  the  latter,  reject 
them. 

ISTow  what  says  philosophy  ?  By  the  most  skillful  means  of  research, 
she  examines  and  tests  these  berries,  and  finds,  after  an  age  of  learned 
labor,  that  those  which  please  the  senses  contain  the  elements,  in  the 
same  combination  as  they  exist  in  our  o^vn  bodies,  whereas,  in  those 
berries  which  our  senses  reject,  the  elements  are  found  to  be  in  a  very 
different  combination,  and  are  therefore  poison.  One  of  the  old 
adages,  long  in  use,  respecting  sweetmeats,  is  the  distich  : 

"  Taste  and  try  before  you  buy." 

Apply  this  philosophic  aphorism  to  your  food  as  well  as  your  candies, 
and  you  may,  if  you  please,  look  mto  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  Pereira 
afterward,  for  confirmation  of  your  conclusions.  Sense  before  science. 
How  do  you  know  whether  the  meat  at  the  butcher's,  or  the  vege- 
tables and  fruit  at  the  green-grocer's  are  good  ?  Do  you  call  in  some 
learned  doctor  of  diet,  or  elaborately  test  the  things  by  philosophy 
and  science  ?    You  use  your  hands,  your  eyes,  your  nose,  and  your 
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tongue,  and  by  these  you  decide.  This  is  common-sense — "  the  use 
of  the  senses  in  common." 

But  what,  of  all  the  substances  which  we  thus  find  to  be  food,  shall 
we  eat  now,  or  at  any  other  time  ?  Is  there  any  rule  for  our  selection 
of  food  ?  One  of  the  very  surest  and  safest  of  all  rules  is  this  :  "  Take 
what  you  want,  if  you  can  get  it."  This  is  bounded  by  your  appetite 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  your  possessions  on  the  other.  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  such  monstrous  ignorance  and  error  as  to  trust  to  your  ap- 
petite alone  for  what  you  should  eat  ?"  So  exclaims  some  determined 
dietary  doctor.  "  This  doctrine  is  positively  murderous  !  It  ought 
to  be  indicted !" 

Well,  at  last  and  for  once,  it  is  indited.  It  is  written :  for  all  that 
an  indictment  origmally  meant  was  a  written  statement,  or  complaint. 
Let  us  see  how  this  dietary  doctor  does  when  he  dines.  Does  he  con- 
sult the  appearance  of  his  tongue,  the  state  of  his  pulse,  and  the  patho- 
logical condition  of  his  stomach  ?  Observe  him !  He  is  set  down  to 
one  of  those /eer/s  to  which  he  is  occasionally  invited,  and  he  takes  of 
that  which  is  before  him,  according  as  he  lihes.  The  things  he  selects 
by  taste^  their  quantity  by  appetite.  Imagine  yourself  longing  for  a 
beef-steak  and  potatoes  to  recruit  your  worn  hmbs  and  jaded  brain, 
and  you  are  persuaded  to  substitute  for  them,  mush  and  milk,  tea  and 
toast,  or  even  cakes  and  coffee  ;  and  how  would  you  feel  ?  If  you  are 
any  thing  like  ourselves,  very  much  like  a  boiled  turnip.  If  you  want 
to  try  how  you  feel  on  medical  diet,  live  on  it  for  a  week,  and  then 
write  an  answer  to  this  article,  and  we'll  publish  it,  under  the  appro- 
priate title  of  ''^Medical  ^qiiashP 


Akt.  XCYII. — The  Movement  Cure :    What  is  it  f    Is  it  "  ortho- 
dox''? 

Take  exercise. — Every  Doctor, 

The  language  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  motto  is  so  universally 
iterated  by  our  learned  medical  brethren,  without  explanation  or 
qualification,  and  the  same  for  the  most  diverse  cases,  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  see  how  well  the  prescription  works  in  practice,  and 
whether  the  profession  has  really  any  definite  ideas  of  the  medical  use 
of  exercise. 

Here  is  an  old  lady  of  ample  dimensions,  accustomed  to  beef-steak 
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and  rocking-chairs,  mince-pie,  pickles,  and  the  stomach-ache.  She 
sends  for  the  doctor,  and  he  prescribes  rhubarb  and  "exercise." 
Having  swallowed  the  rhubarb,  (it  was  well  sweetened,)  she  draws  on 
her  gloves,  folds  the  big  shawl  around  her  broad  and  ample  shoulders, 
casts  a  wistful  glance  at  the  rocking-chair,  and  saUies  forth  to  take,  to 
her,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  prescription.  Two  blocks  and 
a  half  is  the  extent  of  her  promenading  efforts,  and  then  she  returns 
to  finish  her  exercise  in  the  rocking-chair  !  But  the  physic  had  spoiled 
her  appetite  for  pie  and  pickle,  and  the  next  morning  she  feels  so  much 
better,  that  her  doctor  resolves  to  bleed  less,  and  prescribe  "  exercise  " 
more ;  giving  aU,  the  same  clear  and  definite  instructions  as  to  how, 
when,  where,  how  much,  and  for  what  purpose  they  are  to  exercise ; 
and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  every  thousand,  will  come  about 
as  near  taking  the  right  kind  and  amount  suited  to  each  case,  as  the 
venerable  lady  in  question. 

Again,  take  one  of  that,  in  this  country,  quite  numerous  class  of 
young  men :  he  is  poor,  ambitious,  and  smart ;  by  his  own  unaided 
exertions,  teaching,  working,  studying  without  intermission,  he  goes 
through  college  at  the  head  of  his  class.  But  the  high-pressure  prin- 
ciple has  been  kept  up  too  long,  and  just  as  he  and  his  friends  begin 
to  look  forward  to  a  bright  and  successful  career  in  his  profession,  he 
suddenly  breaks  down.  "  Take  exercise,"  says  the  doctor.  Certainly , 
what  could  be  more  reasonable  ?  For  years  he  had  pored  over  his 
books  by  the  midnight  lamp,  and  during  all  this  time,  had  exercised 
but  very  little.  "  By  all  means,  take  plenty  of  exercise,"  says  the 
council  of  doctors.  Such  men  are  not  the  ones  who  do  things  by 
halves.  It  would  be  better  for  them  if  they  did.  Such  an  one  I  knew, 
and  he  did  "  take  exercise."  Early  and  late,  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tain, rowing  on  the  river,  walking  along  the  highway,  and  over  the 
fields,  sawing  and  splitting  wood  at  the  door,  carrying  the  water-pail 
and  coal-scuttle  for  Bridget,  and  in  aU  possible  ways,  he  conscientiously 
tried  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  indefinite  prescription.  But  it  did  not 
last  long.  The  vital  forces  already  far  spent  in  mental  tension,  be- 
came completely  exhausted  when  physical  strain  was  added.  Poor 
fellow  !  he  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  ignorant  prescriptions.  Does 
that  doctor  know  that  if  he  had  sufficiently  studied  the  medical  uses 
of  exercise,  he  might  have  saved  a  most  useful  man  ? 

But  then  we  have  the  gymnasium  !  Do  not  the  classic  forms  of 
Greek  athletae  stand  before  us  at  the  mention  of  that  word  ?  And  the 
ambitious  doctor,  not  content  with  vaguely  prescribing  exercise  for 
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his  patient,  sends  him  to  a  gymnasium  that  his  wan  and  wasted  form 
may  be  moulded  into  clas&ic  beauty  by  the  "professor"  of  contortions! 
How  is  it  that  these  sticklers  for  "  regularity"  send  patients  to  the 
veriest  quacks,  and  ignorant  rope-climbers,  and  dumb-bell  lifters?  The 
gymnasium,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  only  fit  for  the  perfectly  well — 
never  for  the  weak  and  ailing.  Does  a  sick  man  need  to  be  taught 
the  art  of  contortion  in  order  to  become  well  ?  Must  a  thin-fleshed 
merchant  or  merchant's  clerk,  worn  out  by  excessive  business  duties, 
enter  the  ring  with  boxers,  porters,  and  stevedores,  and  strive  to  climb 
the  highest,  hang  the  longest,  jump  the  furthest,  and  lift  the  most,  to  be 
cured  of  the  pain  in  the  side  and  chest,  and  put  flesh  on  his  bones  ?  As 
the  gymnasium  is  at  present  conducted,  by  men  who  have  more  muscle 
than  brains,  who  know  nothing  of  anatomy,  and  still  less  of  physiology, 
who  discriminate  between  what  exercises  are  proper  for  different 
classes  of  persons  about  as  much  as  the  doctors  who  send  them  there, 
for  men  of  weak  nerves  and  delicate  health  to  be  put  through  a  course 
as  though  they  were  intended  for  clowns  and  tumblers  in  a  circus, 
would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  so  dangerous.  The  physician  should 
prescribe  his  own  exercise  for  the  sick,  in  accordance  with  the  indica- 
tions of  the  case.  I  constantly  meet  with  persons  who  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  going  through  the  violent  exercise  of  a  gymnasium. 
The  gymnasium  might  be  made  a  safe  and  profitable  place  to  frequent, 
but  it  is  now  the  opposite  of  that.  But  why  should  not  the  physician 
himself  determine  the  kind  and  quality  of  his  patient's  exercise  or 
movements,  and  not  leave  it  to  incompetent  persons,  or  the  patient's 
own  unaided  choice  ?  A  physician  who  would  never  think  of  allow- 
ing a  patient  to  take  medicine  as  caprice  or  fancy  might  decide,  run- 
ning one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  selecting  the  right  remedy,  still  is 
unable  to  give  any  but  most  vague  and  general  directions  in  the  more 
important  matter  of  bodily  movements  of  exercise.  But  our  move- 
ments have  the  most  important  connection  with  our  physical  existence. 
Motion  is  the  expression  of  life  :  with  but  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, we  may  say  that  motion  is  life  !  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  chrysalis  and  a  crystal  ?  between  a  grain  of  wheat  and  a  grain 
of  sand  ?  Principally  that  the  former  have  the  fmiction  of  evolving 
motion  or  life,  and  the  latter  have  not.  Of  all  the  beautiful  forms  we 
see — of  all  the  vast  changes  that  happen  in  the  material  world — and 
especially  of  all  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  plastic  forces  in  the 
vast  empire  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  from  the  primor- 
dial cell  to  the  giant  oak  and  the  huge  elephant,  motion  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all ! 
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In  the  animal,  the  whole  mass,  any  particular  part,  muscle  or  organ, 
or  each  little  atom  of  organic  matter,  has  its  own  motion  pecuhar  to 
itself.  The  result  of  this  movement  of  masses,  organs,  or  atoms,  we 
Q^  function.  When  there  is  a  movement  of  the  whole  animal,  we 
call  it  exercise.  But  separate  organs  may  need  exercise  or  movement 
to  promote  special  functions  ;  and  they  may  need  special  movements 
differing  in  nature  and  degree  to  correspond  to  the  different  patholo- 
gical conditions  of  the  part  or  organ.  There  is  a  natural  language  in 
every  movement  we  make.  Love,  fear,  hate,  joy,  anger,  jealousy,  re- 
venge, etc.,  have  each  its  own  attitude  and  movement,  expressive  of 
certaiu  mental  states.  So  pain  has  also  its  language  of  altitude  and 
movement  expressive  of  the  kind,  quality,  degree,  and  location  of 
physical  suffering.  Indeed,  each  organ  and  atom  of  the  body  ex- 
presses iu  pantomimic  language  its  joys  and  pains.  TTe  can  tell  whe- 
ther our  patient  has  a  pain  in  the  head,  or  chest,  or  stomach,  or  bow- 
els, or  back,  or  foot,  by  the  way  he  sits,  stands,  moves,  and  acts. 
Plainly,  then,  as  disease  and  pain  in  a  certain  organ  cause  a  person  to 
assume  a  certain  position  and  make  certain  movements,  it  is  evident 
that  to  cause  a  person  to  assume  a  definite  position  and  make  definite 
movements,  would  affect  certain  organs.  The  quality  and  extent  of 
the  effort  of  the  position  and  movement  upon  the  organ  affected, 
would  depend  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  movement  itself.  I 
do  not  say  that  in  the  movement  cure,  the  movements  are  always  se- 
lected and  applied  on  the  above  principle,  but  it  will  help  us  to  ap- 
preciate how  movements  can  be  ajDplied  so  as  to  accomphsh  a  definite 
purpose  in  therapeutics.  Instinct  is  often  a  guide  in  selecting  a  pro- 
per movement  to  accomplish  a  special  purpose,  and  when  instinct  is 
aided  by  our  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  result  is  a 
positive  science,  or  the  movement  cure.  Thus,  if  our  head  ache,  we 
press  it  with  our  hands  ;  if  we  bruise  our  leg,  we  nib  it ;  we  use  fric- 
tion to  excite  warmth  ;  we  stroke  a  benumbed  part ;  we  lean  the  ab- 
domen firmly  on  a  hard  substance,  as  a  stool  or  chair,  in  case  of  colic, 
but  we  will  not  allow  even  a  sheet  to  press  upon  the  abdomen  in  case 
of  peritonitis.  Everywhere,  and  in  every  country,  will  be  found  many 
practices  of  applying  certain  specific  movements  for  promoting  certain 
functions,  that  instinct  first,  and  experience  afterwards,  has  taught 
were  efiicacious ;  these  movements  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
disease  to  be  affected.  In  another  connection,  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  remarked  :  "  The  idea  that  there  are  well-defined  differences  in 
the  effects  of  different  movements,  may  seem  novel  at  first ;  but  Ling 
and  his  followers  have  done  little  more  than  to  classify,  arrange,  and 
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systematize  ideas  and  practices  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  commu- 
nity, and  are  observed  by  all.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that 
carriage-riding  is  more  useful  for  the  consumptive,  horseback-riding 
for  the  dyspeptic  and  constipated ;  in  Ireland,  the  liver-complaint  is 
cured  by  climbing  trees  and  hanging  from  the  branches ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  suppression  of  the  menstrual  flow  is  cured  by 
causing  the  patient  to  creep  down  stairs  '  head  foremost ;'  even  the 
positions  men  assume  in  difierent  trades,  have  much  influence,  so  that 
diflerent  classes  of  people  have  their  characteristic  diseases.  In  the 
movement  cure,  the  patient  sometimes  obeys  his  own  volitions,  but 
then  always  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  operator.  Every  move- 
ment is  predetermined,  perfect  exactness  as  to  time,  direction,  and 
force,  is  insisted  on,  and  it  is  written  out  like  music — which  in  princi- 
ple it  resembles — for  the  patient  to  follow.  Many  of  the  movements 
are  entirely  passive  ;  or  again,  the  patient  may  take  a  slight  part  in 
the  movement  that  he  is  subjected  to.  But  whatever  the  particular 
movement,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  to  respond  to  the  indications  in 
the  particular  case,  at  all  events,  in  this  treatment,  the  disease  is  lite- 
rally handled.  The  torpid  liver,  by  certain  percussions  on  the  floating 
ribs,  is  commanded  to  make  bile — and  the  Hver  is  obedient,  and  makes 
it.  The  constipated  bowels  receive  an  effectual  reminder  of  their  neg- 
lected duties,  and  straightway  the  bowels  perform  their  duties  better. 
The  nerve  of  a  paralyzed  limb  is  told  to  wake  up  from  its  drowsiness, 
and  it  wakes  up.  Or,  perhaps,  the  extremities  are  acted  upon  by  ro- 
tation, flexion,  and  extension,  increasing  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
those  parts,  and  relieving  the  congested  lungs,  or  head,  or  other  viscus 
of  its  accumulated  load,  producing  an  equilibrium  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, and  a  better  performance  of  all  the  functions.  Again,  certain 
muscles  may  be  increased  in  size  and  strength,  others  that  are  relaxed, 
shortened ;  retracted  ones  better  nourished  and  enlarged  ;  or,  what- 
ever the  case  may  require  to  cure  a  deformity,  or  restore  the  spine  to  its 
proper  position,  and  promote  harmony  and  health  in  all  the  vital  forces, 
is  done.  But  in^  all  cases  the  patient's  own  strength  is  not  expended ; 
he  is  never  fatigued  or  exhausted,  but  certain  functions  are  promoted 
or  some  physiological  end  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  outlay 
of  the  patient's  nerve-force  or  strength.  He  is  refreshed  and  invigor- 
ated instead  of  being  wearied  and  exhausted.  Anatomy  and  physi- 
ology are  the  basis  of  this  treatment,  and  no  movement  is  made,  the 
effect  of  which  can  not  be  clearly  explained  by  every  physiologist. 
Indeed,  the  movement  cure  is  simply  anatomy  and  physiology  ^^  to 
practice.    There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  drug  or  plant  by 
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which  we  can  reason  before  experiment  what  its  effect  will  be ;  but  if 
we  are  physiologists,  and  know  our  anatomy,  we  may  know  with  ab- 
solute certainty  what  the  effect  of  a  given  movement  must  be.  Hence 
it  becomes  impossible  for  quacks  to  practise  this  treatment,  for  when 
they  possess  sufficient  medical  knowledge  to  understand  sufficient 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  practise  the  movement  cure,  they  would 
be  learned,  and  no  quacks.  They  can  <yiAj  pretend  Xo  practise  it.  A 
so-called  surgeon  might  remove  a  tumor  with  a  carving-knife,  or  chop 
off  a  leg  with  a  cleaver.  But  to  remove  a  tumor  as  it  should  be  done 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts ;  or  to  remove  a  limb 
in  a  certain  manner,  determined  by  various  relative  considerations  and 
for  a  certain  object,  would  alone  be  scientific  surgery.  Such  a  know- 
ledge and  such  an  exactness  are  required  in  the  movement  cure. 

The  wants  of  the  system  are  not  changed  in  kind  when  we  are 
sick,  but  changed  in  quality.     We  need  nothing  added  to  us,  nothing 
taken  away ;  but  all  things  that  we  require  in  health  are  to  be  adapted 
to  our^  altered  capacities  when  we  are  sick.      The  movement  cure 
adapts  bodily  movements  to  our  necessities  ;  strengthening  the  weak 
places  so  that  harmony  may  come  out  of  disorder.     The  human  body 
is  like  a  machine,  the  strength  of  which  is  only  equal  to  the  weakest 
wheel  in  it,  and  any  strength  added  to  the  stronger  parts  does  not  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  mechanism.     In  treating  disease,  especially 
weakness  and  functional  derangements,  it  does  not  add  to  the  patient's 
capacity  to  direct  treatment  to  any  other  than  the  weakest  organs 
and  the  greatest  functional  derangement.     Hence  again  is  seen  the 
radical  error  and  inefficiency  of  the  ordinary  exercises  for  the  sick, 
and  the  obvious  propriety  of  special  movements  as  contemplated  in 
the  movement  cure.     This  treatment  is  not  useful  in  acute  diseases, 
but  in  nearly  all  chronic  cases  and  functional  derangements,  it  is  strik- 
ingly successful.     Take  the  young  lady  who  has  just  been  "  finished  " 
at  a  fashionable  boarding-school.     There  she  stands  to  mock  us  for  our 
foolish  forcing  system  of  education,  and  our  criminal  neglect  of  all  means 
of  physical  training.     She  has  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  as  shown 
by  the  elevated  shoulders,  stooping  form,  sunken  chest,  and  protrud- 
ing neck  ;  abdomen  relaxed  and  pendulous  ;  the  dentist  furnished  the 
teeth,  and  the  modiste  gave  the  bust  its  rounded  form  ;  she  is  pale, 
sallow,  and  spiritless,  with  brain  stifled,  cracked,  and  addled  ;  and  the 
flabby  flesh  assumes  no  form  of  beauty  that  we  so  love  to  see  in  wo- 
man.    Can  m^edicine  make  of  such  the  mothers  that  are  to  suckle  he- 
roes ?     The  future  Washingtons  of  our  country  must  be  nursed  with 
other  food  than  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  bosom.     But  the  move- 
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ment  cure  holds  out  a  hope  to  even  such,  that  by  proper  treatment 
and  development,  some,  at  least,  may  yet  become  worthy  mothers  of 
worthy  sons.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  specialities  of 
treatment. 

The  system  of  practice  called  Kinesipathy,  or  the  movement  cure, 
has  been  known  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  several 
Governments  have  taken  it  under  their  special  patronage,  namely: 
Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt.  It 
is  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  this  country  with  the  most 
gratifying  success.  Peter  Henry  Ling,  who  has  the  honor  of  origuiat- 
ing  this  system  of  medical  practice,  conceived  the  idea  of  medically 
affecting  the  system  through  its  mechanical  manifestations — as  circu- 
lation, respiration,  muscular  contraction,  and  movements,  etc.  Every 
one  knows  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  and  that  the  phy- 
sician can  act  through  the  moral  and  intellectual  manifestations  to  ac- 
complish what  all  other  means  often  fail  in  doing.  The  chemical  and 
nutritive  function  is  acted  upon  and  through  in  all  systems  of  medica- 
tion, including  food,  air,  water,  etc.  But  as  these  all  affect  the  system 
from  within  towards  the  circumference.  Ling  conceived  the  idea  that 
mechanical  appliances,  manipulations,  and  special  movements,  might  be 
made  to  affect  the  system  equally  as  profoundly  from  without  towards 
the  centre.  And  from  that  centre  the  influence  radiates  like  ripples 
from  a  pebble  thrown  in  water,  towards  more  distant  parts.  And 
when  the  disease  consists  in  either  the  too  rapid  or  too  slow  move- 
ments of  the  nutritive  fluids,  which  often  constitutes  the  essential  part 
of  the  disease,  to  thus  act  through  the  abnormal  manifestation  itself, 
produces  a  normal  play  of  the  forces  more  easily  than  by  any  other 
means.  That  slow,  easy,  non-exhausting  movements  are  more  efiica- 
cious  even  in  the  development  of  muscle,  is  so  constantly  exemplified 
that  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  attracted  more  attention.  Look  at 
the  slow  dray-horse,  with  his  iron  muscles,  beside  the  weak,  nervous 
racer ;  or  the  ox  beside  the  antelope. 

Whatever  may  be  the  private  views  of  medical  men  with  regard  to 
the  numerous  different  schools  of  medical  practice,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  all  primarily  depend  upon  physical  development  as  a  basis 
to  act  upon :  and  I  can  not  see  how  any  system  can  be  called  com- 
plete, that  does  not  embrace  the  principles  of  the  movement  cure. 

Charles  F.  Taylor,  M.D. 
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Art.  XCYin. — Gymnastics  gone  mad ;   What  is  the  use  of  a  Gymr 
nasium  f 

"  D'ye  see  that  biceps  ?  there's  mnBcle  for  ye !" 

Mr.  Editor  :  For  some  time  I  have  been  watching  the  institutions 
of  your  city  devoted  to  the  physical  education  of  men  and  boys.  As 
I  never  have  met  with  such  an  institution  for  the  use  of  giiis  and 
women,  I  suppose  that  the  present  generation  consider  physical  de- 
velopment superfluous  in  the  education  of  woman ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
sharpen  our  half  of  the  scissors. 

Often  have  I  been  reminded,  when  looking  at  the  victims  of  "  manly 
exercise,"  of  the  difference  existing  between  the  modem  and  old 
Greek  gymnasia,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  new  inventions  in  the  line  of  gymnastics  and  flesh-torturing  instru- 
ments, we  are  far  behind  the  Greeks  in  gaining  the  true  object  of  phy- 
sical exercise. 

Their  object,  as  weU  as  the  natural  consequence  of  properly  chosen 
gymnastic  exercise,  was  the  perfection  of  the  body,  bringing  it  up  to 
be  more  healthy,  more  strong,  more  elastic,  and  more  beautiful,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  tending  to  make  the  mind  capable  of  more  equable 
and  continued  effort. 

Their  teachers  directed  the  men  and  boys  in  their  choice  of  exer- 
cise, so  as  to  gain  by  it  perfection  in  those  parts  in  which  they  were 
deficient.  Our  teachers,  or  rather  "  proprietors"  of  gymnasia,  lack 
knowledge,  taste,  or  even  devotion  to  their  business  ;  they  are  of  no 
use  except  to  make  money,  for  which  reason  they  develop  their  own 
biceps  and  pectorales  muscles,  and  exhibit  them  as  a  trader  hangs  his 
wares  in  the  shop-window ;  thereby  seducing  yoimg  men  to  come  to 
their  estabhshments  to  get  a  big  biceps  and  pectoral  likewise. 

Although  the  objects  and  consequences  of  true  gymnastics  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago,  there  is  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred  gymnasts  who  knows  what  the  several  exercises  are 
for ;  indeed,  they  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  natural  consequences 
of  every  evolution  they  teach. 

One  must  go  and  see  the  gpnnasia  to  understand  what  wonderful 
freaks  men  play  when  led  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  fear  of  death.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  you,  is  a  collection  of  maxims  which  adorn  the 
room  as  transparencies  or  flags,  intended  to  fire  up  the  gymnast  with 
a  fanatical  enthusiasm  ;  maxims  which  are  better  fitted  for  the  hospital 
or  workshop,  or  any  place  except  a  gymnasium. 

"  The  wise  for  cure,  on  exercise  depend." 
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The  first  question  one  asks  himself  is  :  Can  this  be  a  hospital  for  the 
wise,  or  for  the  sick  wise  ?  Yes,  just  wait  a  few  moments  and  you  will 
see.  The  fact  is,  most  people  go  to  gymnasia  to  mend  their  consti- 
tutions w^hich  have  been  devastated  by  all  sorts  of  enervating  vices. 
What  sensible  man  would  go  to  a  place  where  sick  people  go  to  get 
cured,  undress  there,  talk  and  play  there,  embrace  the  sick  in  wrest- 
ling, and  bathe  with  them  ? 

Fear  of  death  is  that  which  makes  a  great  many  subscribe,  those 
especially  who  have  or  imagine  they  have  consumption,  or  a  tendency 
to  it. 

How  often  will  one  see  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
perfectly  ossified  sternum  and  sternal  cartilages,  in  order  to  expand  his 
chest,  undergo  the  most  fatiguing  exercises,  or  still  more  pitiful, 
stand  there,  dressed  up  in  youthful  style,  the  dry  thin  arms  hanging 
down  his  sides,  stooped  shoulders,  and  that  forward  thrust  of  the  neck ; 
stand  there  on  withered  legs,  unable  to  do  any  thing,  envying  others, 
with  an  occasional  grin  to  hide  his  chagrin  at  his  sterile,  used-up  con- 
dition. 

Another  class  come  here  to  supply  their  gluttonous  animal  propensi- 
ties with  the  necessary  appetite  to  enjoy  the  swiU  and  beastly  Irish 
cookery  they  live  upon.  And  others  to  keep  up  their  shattered  re- 
maius  against  the  continual  inroads  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Others  again  come  to  gain  strength  in  order  to  indulge  in  their 
favorite  vice  without  people  seeing  it  on  their  physiognomy  of  figure, 
movement,  or  expression ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  great  indul- 
gence in  vices  resulting  from  a  too  amorous  disposition,  have  the 
same  devastating  effects  on  the  body,  as  intense  study ;  and  as  spirit- 
ual, hypocritical  faces  are  too  common,  people  must  look  for  something 
better  to  hide  their  miserable  vices  from  mankind.  Poor  creatures ! 
how  ill  you  succeed. 

The  great  reason  why  gymnasts  fail  in  gaining  the  noble  object  of 
their  efforts,  is  the  wrong  means  they  take,  besides  circumstances 
which  are  consequent  upon  making  their  estabhshment  individual 
business  concerns,  instead  of  being  managed  by  the  members  them- 
selves or  the  state,  as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Another  inscription  will  lead  us  to  the  subject. 

"Prom  labor,  health — ^from  health,  contentment  sprmgs," 
an  inscription  better  fitted  to  be  hung  up  in  a  workshop  on  "  blue  Mon- 
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day."  Some  authors  seem  to  have  all  their  life  long  manufactured 
maxims,  setting  their  industry  to  work  to  compose  sentences  of  most 
comprehensive  meaning,  hov^ever  vague  and  indistinct  that  maybe;  they 
are  the  favorite  companions  of  some  people  who  like  your  old  home- 
made proverbs.  If  circumstances,  and  the  laws  of  nature  permit, 
labor  may  lead  to  health  and  contentment,  but  we  suspect  that  this 
contentment  is  that  which  is  the  ideal  happiness  of  all  lazy,  spooney, 
and  ignorant  creatures. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  long  as  gymnastics  are  held  no  higher 
in  our  estimation  than  labor,  they  must  tend  to  degrade  those  misera- 
ble slaves  who  are  compelled  to  undergo  them.  Yes,  the  true  nam.e 
of  most  of  the  modern  exercises  is  labor,  bitter  drudgery,  as  per- 
formed in  the  gymnastic  tread-mS\\.  There  you  are  silent,  mourn- 
ful victims,  lifting  up  weights  and  letting  them  do^^n  again  for  hours 
together,  as  if  you  were  living  illustrations  of  Dante's  hell.  There 
are  others  who  jump  on  their  arms,  inside  of  two  bars,  for  hours,  nay, 
for  weeks  and  years  together  ;  others  have  fallen  dead  in  love  with 
pulleys,  clubs,  ladders,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  curious  thing  in  their  be- 
havior is  the  dejected  and  morose  look  with  which  they  apply  them- 
selves to  the  favored  instrument  of  their  affection.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, we  know ;  for  instance,  a  bar-gymnast  sings,  yes,  sings,  and 
like  his  faithful  attachment  to  the  bar,  gets  attached  to  one  song ;  it 
is  the  most  vulgar  composition,  "  Root,  hog,  or  die."  Some  run  around 
the  room,  aspiring  to  the  mile  in  five  minutes.  Running  as  horses 
did  for  the  Goodwood  cup.  After  they  finish  work,  they  gen- 
erally are  in  such  an  exhausted  perspiring  state,  that  they  have  to  sit 
down,  lie  down,  or  lean  against  a  support  to  hold  up  their  trembling 
frames,  and  it  is  for  this  that  they  generally,  after  getting  through, 
drink  some  spirituous  liquor,  and  smoke  tobacco  to  check  the  tremen- 
dous irritation  which  shakes  the  body. 

The  Greek  youth  whose  education  seems  to  have  only  been  gram- 
mar, music,  a  little  of  drawing,  and  painting,  and  gymnastics,  devoted 
more  time  to  the  latter  than  all  the  others  taken  together ;  our  hurry- 
ing and  working  youth  have  no  time  for  any  thing ;  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  week  they  consider  a  generous  sacrifice  to  exercise,  and  to 
save  time,  increase  the  labor !  Teachers,  as  well  as  scholars,  seem  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  general  laws  of  physiology,  as  appears  fi'om  the 
conversation  they  have  about  "  strengthening  exercise,"  "  strengthen- 
ing food,"  strengthening  drink,"  or  "  catching  cold."  Or  about  their 
"  going  to  work,"  "  finished  work,"  and  truly  work,  slave-labor  it  is  ; 
but  it  leads  to  contentment !  say  rather  to  stupidity  and  exhaustion. 
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Grace  and  elasticity  of  body  are  attained  by  a  harmoniously  develop- 
ed muscular  system.  Gymnasts  forget  this  aim  of  their  efforts  entirely, 
neither  know  of  the  grace  of  motion  and  beauty  of  outline  such  a 
condition  leads  to.  An  example  of  the  strength  and  endurance  of  a 
well  and  equally  developed  muscular  system,  was  the  fight  between 
Slasher  and  Sayers  last  spring,  in  which  the  light  and  agile  Sayers 
overcame  the  immense  strength  and  dead  weight  of  Slasher  with  very 
little  damage  to  himself. 

Our  gymnasts  instead  of  going  through  every  imaginable  way  of 
exercise,  employing  thereby  the  greatest  number  of  muscles,  being 
led  by  vanity  in  the  gymnasium,  only  want  to  have  those  tremendous 
heroic  shoulders,  "  buUy"  biceps,  and  two  large  bunches  of  pectorales. 
They  do,  to  gain  this,  their  ideal  of  beauty  and  strength,  exercise 
accordingly,  and  after  a  year's  exercise  it  is  no  wonder  when  they  are 
unable  to  walk  as  men  should.  They  acquire  that  ugly  ungraceful 
gait,  which  might  be  called  waddling  or  shovelling,  resulting  from  a 
too  large  development  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  conse- 
quent comparative  weakness  of  the  legs,  which  compels  them  to  shift 
their  shoulders  to  the  one  or  other  side  to  preserve  their  equilibrium 
in  walking.  If  gymnasts  exercised  with  bare  legs  as  they  do  with 
bare  chests,  they  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  miserable  figure  they  cut, 
looking  more  like  a  lame  Yulcan  or  a  heroic  cobbler,  than  any  thing 
else.  Some  of  the  young  men  are  so  anxious  to  get  away  the  natural 
and  beautiful  curve  of  their  spines,  in  order  to  squeeze  every  thing  in 
front  of  the  shoulders,  that  they  become,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
hideously  ugly  in  the  back,  which  consists  of  a  perpendicular  spine, 
sunk  in  between  the  scapula  and  its  muscles ;  which  practice  often 
compels  them  to  walk  in  the  style  of  city  militia,  throwing  back  the 
pelvis  and  to  step  on  their  heel  or  flat  foot. 

Considering  this  state  of  things,  one  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  deal  of  reform  is  needed  to  make  the  gymnasia  what  they 
should  be.  Young  men  b^efore  they  go  to  the  gymnasia,  (and  go 
they  ought,)  should  take  some  good  advice  with  them.  They  should 
not,  in  the  first  place,  exhaust  themselves ;  and  in  the  second  place,  do 
none  but  those  exercises  which  require  greater  skill  and  agility  in  their 
performance  ;  by  this  they  will  ennoble  their  efforts,  because  their 
mind  has  a  share  in  it ;  and  third,  they  should,  to  acquire  courage  and 
combativeness,  mix  more  in  combat  with  beings  like  themselves,  in- 
stead of  dead  iron  and  wood.  Fourth,  they  should  not  listen  to  the 
obscene  conversation   and  brothel-wit  which  is  carried  on  amongst 
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most  of  the  members,  and  which  has  been  a  proof  of  the  conclusions 
of  onr  physical  and  physiognomical  observations. 

Our  city  gymnasia  for  themselves,  are  very  good  in  winter-time, 
when  a  pecuHar  contagious  odor  is  not  so  observable  as  in  summer- 
time, resulting  from  decomposed  animal  substances  which  are  depos- 
ited in  a  corner  of  the  training  room  by  the  frequenters  of  the  school, 
and  sometimes  quite  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  large. 

Those  young  men  whose  feelings  compel  them  to  exercise,  and  those 
of  a  romantic  character  whose  aim  is  the  ability  to  lead  a  border  life, 
or  be  off  for  the  "  wide,  deep  blue  sea,"  indeed  deserve  a  better  place, 
and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  public  gym- 
nasia, as  we  have  public  schools,  free  and  open  to  all,  with  plenty  of 
air,  and  room,  and  trees,  and  shrubbeiy,  if  possible. 

They  should  be  instituted  and  superintended  by  the  government  of 
the  city  or  State,  through  philanthropic  men,  to  direct  and  regulate 
exercise,  which  should  consist  more  in  games  and  gymnastic  plays  for 
reasons  above  stated,  and  also  for  giving  a  more  free,  generous,  and 
open  turn  to  the  behavior  of  the  rising  generation  in  a  moral  sense. 
There  should  be  baths  where  poor  children  might  swim  and  bathe  with- 
out getting  their  clothes  stolen  by  the  policemen,  or  be  hindered  in  their 
motions  by  w^et  rags,  or  without  waiting  for  the  damp  evening  hour 
or  chiUing  morning  to  go  where  no  "  naked  bathing  is  allowed."  And 
as  a  last  consideration,  they  should  be  open  on  Sunday,  at  least  from 
four  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  young  men 
who  wearied  with  labor  the  entire  week,  loaf  around  the  streets 
and  mix  with  bad  company.  If  preachers  should  find  that  the 
youth  would  listen  no  more  to  the  "  drum  ecclesiastic"  for  a  third  time 
on  a  Sunday,  they  might  come  and  give  some  moral  lecture  in  the 
gymnasium,  as  Socrates  and  all  the  other  good  and  wise  men  did  in 
their  time.  Or  take  our  advice,  come,  take  off  the  white  cravat,  and 
indulge  in  a  httle  exercise  for  your  own  benefit,  and  let  your  pride  be 
applied  to  exert  a  moral  influence  in  a  human  way,  by  your  presence 
and  society  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  the  German  Turners  are  in  advance 
of  us  in  mode  and  variety  of  exercise,  while  in  other  respects,  they 
lack  cleanliness.  Their  present  gymnasium  is  a  low  room  over  a  distil- 
lery, in  Delancey  street,  perfumed  with  lager  beer  and  tobacco.  They 
come  in,  one  bringing  a  smell  of  leather,  the  other  of  wax  or  wood, 
or  perchance  of  tailor-irons,  just  as  their  trade  may  be ;  then  they  ex- 
ercise in  these  same  shop-clothes,  emitting  a  strong  smell  besides  of 
evaporated  perspiration.      They  wash  their  throats  with  enormous 
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quantities  of  beer,  while  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  house  to 
wash  even  their  hands  after  exercise.  The  advantage  of  their  singing- 
club,  is  again  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  of  their  pipe  and 
punch-clubs,  and  from  the  general  way  of  living  outside  their  hall, 
they  could  not  be  beaten  in  looks  by  any  society  of  swiU-heads  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Heine,  their  own  poet,  with  justness,  satirizes  them 
often  in  his  compositions.  One,  an  epigram  to  a  turnfather,  ends, 
after  speaking  of  his,  the  turnfather's,  short  legs  and  stumpy  nose  in : 

"  Er  hat  als  aecht  deutsches  Gemiith,  nur  Eichel  kaffee  getrunken, 
Franzosen  frass  er  und  Limburger  kaes,  nach  letzerm  hat  er  gestunken." 

Translated  ad  libitum^  and  suited  to  circumstances  : 

"  He  as  a  good  old  G-erman  soul,  only  lager  beer  did  drink ; 
Brown  bread  he  ate,  and  Limberger  cheese — ^like  the  latter  he  did ." 


Keaehwinkel. 


Art.  XCIX. —  What  will  you  drinh  f     What  do  you  mean  ?  * 

We  presume  few  persons  can  pass  a  day  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
^vithout  hearing  this  question  asked.  The  answer  may  be  various,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  answer  invariably  implies  that  the  drinh^  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  to  be  an  alcoholic  one.  Lager  beer,  Scotch  ale,  mint 
julep,  brandy  smash,  whiskey  toddy,  gin  sling,  Madeira,  claret,  hock, 
champagne,  and  so  on,  are  regarded  as  drinJc.  As  we  do  not  belong 
to  the  liquor  party,  we  do  not  learn  our  philosophy  in  the  bar-room. 

Let  us  state  at  the  beginning  of  our  article,  what  we  mean  by  drink^ 
and  drinking.  By  drink^  we  mean  some  fluids  which  the  body  of 
man  requires  \o  'preser'ce  its  fluidity.  If  we  analyze  the  body  of  man, 
we  find  it  is  composed  of  four  fifths  water.  If  we  analyze  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  we  find  it  composed  of  water  in  the  same  proportion. 
How  natural — ^nay,  more — ^how  inevitable  the  conclusion,  that  water 
is  the  natural  and  appropriate  drink  for  man. 

By  drinking^  we  mean  the  act  of  swallowing  the  fluid  appropriate 
for  preserving  the  fluidity  of  the  body.  We  are  but  too  painfully 
aware  of  the  perversion  of  this  word,  to  mean  the  act  of  drinking  some 
alcoholic  fluid.  There  is  some  very  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  act  of 
drinking,  to  poisoning,  or  some  very  strange  fitness  in  poisons,  to  the 
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act  of  drinking.  Where  one  person  eats  poison  habitually,  thousands 
drink  it. 

To  drink  naturally,  and  in  a  state  of  health,  is  an  act  which  man 
performs  solely  from  the  sense  of  thirst,  and  thirst  can  arise  only  from 
the  want  of  water  in  the  body.  When  a  man  eats  food,  he  is  in  need 
of  water,  because  he  has  added  more  soHd  matter  to  his  composition, 
and  needs  water  to  hold  it  in  solution.  The  solids  of  the  body  are 
deposited  from  the  fluids,  and  water  alone  is  that  which  makes  and 
keeps  the  solids  fluid. 

Water  is  everywhere — ^in  every  possible  form  and  condition.  Every 
animated  being  needs  it,  wants  it,  and  finds  it,  in  the  natural  and 
healthy  state.  If,  from  unnatural  and  discordant  conditions,  they  do 
not  find  it,  they  die. 

But  there  are  other  sensations  beside  mere  hunger  for  food,  and 
thirst  for  water.  We  waste  some  of  our  elements  faster  than  others, 
and  need  them  renewed.  In  the  heat  of  summer  we  perspire  away 
the  acids  of  our  fluids,  and  by  natural  necessity,  we  want  the  acidity 
of  our  fluids  restored  to  their  normal  condition.  The  acid  fr'uits  are 
ready  at  hand  for  our  use,  and  their  juice  is  as  delicious  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us.  If  we  were  an  observant  and  reflective  race,  we  should 
perceive  as  much  wisdom  and  goodness  in  an  apple  or  a  peach,  as  in 
the  contrivance  and  condition  of  a  world. 

We  are  kept  as  living  machines  by  a  constant  supply  of  caloric^  or 
the  principle  of  heat^  to  every  part  of  the  body,  by  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  When  this  supply  of  caloric  is  not  j^roperly  furnished,  or 
is  largely,  and  especially  suddenly  abstracted,  debility  follows,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence.  ISTow  some  fluid  which  will  furnish  caloric 
immediately  to  the  body,  is  needed.  Onions,  radishes,  capsicum,  gar- 
lic, sugar-cane,  tea,  cofiee,  and  spices  of  every  sort,  are  ready  for  us. 

How  mustard,  pepper,  capsicum,  and  spices  restore  the  power  to  a 
weakened  stomach  !  Who  that  has  come  home  shivering  and  sneez- 
ing with  a  cold,  has  not  found  delicious  relief  from  a  glass  of  ginger 
tea  ?  The  secret  is  not  merely  in  the  heat  of  the  tea.  If  we  take 
mere  hot  water^  we  are  more  inclined  to  vomit  than  eat  or  drink. 
Philosophy  teaches  why.  Hot  water  merely  disturbs  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  thus  weakens  them. 

Ginger,  clove,  pepper,  or  capsicum  tea,  containing  sugar,  stimidates 
4he  coats  of  the  stomach,  coinhines  the  caloric  with  them,  and  co7i- 
tracts  them,  thus  restoring  them  to  their  natural  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. They  therefore  help  to  restore  the  heat  and  force  of  the  body. 
They  are  the  natural  cordials  and  stimulants  of  the  body. 
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Every  animal,  we  suppose,  finds  its  appropriate  stimulant  in  the  food 
and  drink  provided  for  it  in  nature.  However,  as  society  progresses, 
and  the  arts  flourish,  there  comes  the  manufacturer  of  spirituous  drinks 
which  must  be  fermented.  In  every  age  and  country,  there  have  been 
drinks  manufactured  by  fermentation.  Almost  all  the  saccharine  and 
acid  juices,  (which  abound  in  fruits,)  when  escaped  from  their  natural 
cells,  ^Y\^  ferment.  The  result  of  fermentation  is  the  promotion  of 
alcohol.  The  world  is  one  grand  laboratory  of  chemistry.  The  ele- 
ments are  constantly  combining  or  separating,  and  forming  new  com- 
pounds. 

When  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  within  the  cells  which  contain  it, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  shut  out,  there  is  no  change  takes  place.  If 
the  air  and  warmth  have  access  to  the  grape,  the  water,  and  some  of 
the  odor,  will  pass  off  into  the  air,  and  the  result  will  be,  dried  grapes, 
or-  raisins. 

If  the  cells  are  burst,  and  air  and  warmth  have  access,  fermentation 
occurs.  The  process  of  fermentation  consists  in  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
combining  Avith  the  carbon  of  the  sugar,  and  forming  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  comes  to  the  surface  in  bubbles,  and  flies  off.  The  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  unites  with  the  albumen,  and  forms  gluten,  which  keeps 
up  the  fermentation,  and  makes  the  substance  commonly  called  yeast. 

The  result  of  the  fermentation  is  the  formation  of  alcohol.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  substances  known.  Not  one  drop  of  it  is 
found  in  any  living^  or  undecompounded  vegetable  substance  ;  but  no 
sooner  do  the  juicy  fruits  die,  or  decompose,  than  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation commences,  and  alcohol  and  yeast  are  produced. 

The  effects  of  all  alcoholic  fluids,  when  taken  into  the  stomach  and 
passed  into  the  circulation,  are  stimulant  and  reviving  at  first,  and  se- 
dative and  debilitating  afterwards.  They  are  taken  on  account  of 
both  properties.  Still,  they  are  generally  taken  for  stimulating  and 
exhilarating. 

When  persons  are  exhausted,  whether  from  excessive  toil  of  body 
or  mind,  or  from  loss  of  substance,  or  from  change  of  substance,  no- 
thing is  so  gratefully  reviving  as  alcohol  in  some  form.  Any  sort  of 
wine,  ale,  or  spirit,  is  relatively  useful  under  such  circumstances. 
These  substances  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  their  appropriate 
designations  of  value,  but  their  generic  title  and  use  is  stimulant. 

For  any  one  to  make  an  habitual  use  of  a  stimulant  for  a  diluent^  of 
fluidifier^  is  to  commit  as  gross  an  error  as  to  take  blaclc  or  red  pep- 
per^ or  mustard^  for  food,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  used  with  food,  and 
must,  therefore,  5e  food. 
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We  suppose  any  one  would  see  the  absurdity  of  taking  ginger  tea 
instead  of  water,  continually,  and  yet  the  taking  of  alcoholic  drinks 
habitually,  is  just  as  absurd,  and  deserves  the  same  ridicule  and  repro- 
bation. Though  we  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  recommending  and 
prescribing  ale,  wine,  and  spirit,  for  medicinal  purposes,  we  should  be 
as  blamable,  if  we  recommended  these  things,  for  ordinary  drinks,  as 
we  should  be  if  we  recommended  the  habitual  use  of  ether,  laudanum, 
hartshorn,  or  peppermint. 

Two  drinks  have  become  habitual  aU  the  civilized  world  over — ^in- 
fusion or  decoction  of  tea  and  coffee.  There  could  hardly  be  so  gene- 
ral, we  might  say  so  universal  a  concert  in  this  matter  of  tea  and  cof- 
fee-drinking, if  there  were  not  some  general  want,  which  calls  for  this 
general  supply.  Any  sort  of  drink  which  becomes  almost  as  common 
as  water,  must  possess  some  general  or  universal  fitness  for  the  race. 

Turks,  Arabs,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Africans,  (where  civihzed,)  Euro- 
peans, to  the  extremest  ^orth,  and  the  whale  continent  of  America, 
use  habitually  tea  or  coffee,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  a  proper  subject 
for  consideration,  and  needs  appropriate  treatment. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  odor  and  sapor  of  tea  and  coffee, 
know  that  there  is  a  fragrant  aroma  in  them  which  is  very  refreshing 
and  grateful,  and  to  many,  both  exhilarating  and  stimulant.  What  is 
called  strong  tea  or  coffee,  does  not  generally  possess  these  desirable 
qualities.  They  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  or  essence,  and  the  usual  mode 
of  preparing  tea  and  coffee  dissipates  them. 

The  proper  mode  of  obtainmg  these  qualities  from  tea  and  coffee,  is 
to  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  heat  them  up  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  keep  them  at  that  point  for  a  minute  or  so,  in  close  vessels,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  escape  of  steam.  Then,  while  the  flavor  is  diffused 
through  the  liquid,  pour  it  out,  sweeten,  and  drink  it.  Few  persons 
have  ever  tasted  good  tea  or  coffee.  Indeed,  few  people  can  obtain 
real  tea  and  coffee,  for  preparation.  Besides  the  flavor,  there  is  in  both 
tea  and  coffee,  a  tonic  bitter,  which  is  valuable  for  its  astringent  effects 
upon  the  stomach.  This  quahty  is  probably  more  generally  regarded 
than  the  others,  because  more  readily  appreciable.  Moreover,  it  is 
more  easily  counterfeited.  Bitter  herbs  and  leaves  are  everywhere 
abundant,  and  are  easily  substituted  for  tea.  Acorns,  peas,  beans, 
and  chicory,  are  readily  substituted  for  coffee. 

One  steadily,  unfailingly  honest  and  intelligent  dealer  in  real  tea  and 
coffee,  could  not  but  have  a  large  business.  Such  a  person  must  not 
cater  to  the  bogus  sub-dealers,  nor  ordinary  seekers  for  low-priced 
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articles.     They  must  for  the  present  exist,  and  must   be  supplied. 
There  will  always  be  plenty  to  do  that.     Leave  it  to  them. 

In  this  country,  ice  water  has  become  one  of  the  established 
drinks,  and  must,  therefore,  be  treated  with  some  consideration. 
When  taken  in  quantities  of  from  a  tea-cupful  to  a  tumblerful,  in 
hot  weather,  it  is  a  grateful  tonic,  and  assists  the  stomach  to  have 
appetite,  and  perform  digestion.  If  much  of  it  is  taken  at  meals,  and 
between  meals,  the  digestion  is  stopped,  or  at  least  retarded.  Free 
ice-water  drinkers  are  never  well  in  their  stomachs,  like  other  free 
drinkers. 

The  habit  of  dirmkhig  fi'equently  is  one  of  the  most  debasing  and 
pernicious  of  all  our  vulgar  and  erroneous  habits.  The  throat  and 
gullet  were  not  constructed  for  frequent,  but  for  periodic  use.  The 
stomach  can  not  naturally  constantly  use  up  any  fluid.  There  is  a 
natural  limit  to  swallowing  and  drinking,  as  there  is  to  swallowing 
and  eating. 

The  continual  use  of  the  apparatus  for  breathing,  and  pulsating,  is 
required  for  the  continuance  of  life.  Eating  and  drinking  are  requi- 
site now  and  then,  in  order  to  furnish  a  supply  of  material  for  breath- 
ing and  circulating. 

Whoever  cultivates  the  habit  of  frequently  drinking,  debases  his 
mind,  imbrutes  his  body,  and  makes  himself  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
life.  Imagine  a  horse  that  could  not  go  a  mile  without  being  obliged 
to  drink ;  and  with  such  an  one,  to  have  to  go  a  journey,  or  do  a  day's 
work  !  Then  you  have  the  picture  of  a  sober  drinking  man.  A  mad 
dog,  or  a  mad  bull,  or  a  furious  hyena,  would  not  adequately  picture 
a  drunhen  one. 


Aet.  C. — Surrogate's  Court  /  the  JBurdell  case  /  closing  argument  of 
Mr.  Charles  Edwards.,  Advocate  for  infants  next  ofJcin  of  Harvey 
Surdell.,  and  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  Emma  Augusta  Cun- 
ningham. 

We  have  read  this  pamphlet.  Mr.  Edwards  has  constructed  a  chain 
of  legal  and  moral  reasoning,  in  this  case,  so  complete  and  satisfacto- 
ry, that  any  one,  even  including  Mrs.  Cunningham  and  her  daughters, 
and  her  advocate  and  partisans,  must  have  seen  before  the  Surrogate's 
decision,  that  their  case  was  more  than  doubtful. 
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The  tribunal  before  which  this  case  went  for  decision  was  not  a 
jury,  but  a  judge.  That  judge  was  not  a  political  one.  The  case  has, 
therefore,  been  decided  on  its  merits.  These,  to  our  mind,  were  all  in 
favor  of  the  Burdell  heirs,  and  against  Mrs.  Cunningham.  We  never 
had  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Eckel  jDersonated  Burdell  in  the  marriage. 
We  hope  that  a  searching  trial  wiU  be  instituted  to  show  how  far  he 
was  connected  with  Mrs.  Cunningham  in  the  murder. 

Our  Surrogate  is  a  learned,  able,  and  upright  judge.  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham will  never  finger  any  more  of  Burdell's  money,  whether  in 
Mercer  street  or  Bond  street. 

When  the  news  of  Mrs.  Cunningham's  arrest  for  simulating  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  late  Burdell  was  announced,  we  doubted 
whether  the  comedy  would  prove  to  be  as  well  performed,  as  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  murder  of  the  alleged  husband  and  father.  How  Mrs. 
C.  trusted  any  reputable  or  decent  professional  man  with  her  scheme, 
was  to  us  extraordinary. 

Her  knowledge  of  Dr.  Ulil  must  have  been  somewhat  discreditable 
to  him,  or  she  never  would  have  ventured  to  seek  his  cooperation  in 
such  a  piece  of  flagitious  fraud.  She  must  feel  his  betrayal  of  her  con- 
fidence terribly. 

We  presume  that  her  counsel,  Messrs.  Clinton  and  Dean,  who  were 
praised  by  nearly  every  newspaper  in  this  city,  for  their  reckless  and 
impudent  defense  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  when  on  trial  for  murder,  will, 
if  reengaged,  rely  upon  their  impudence  again,  for  their  defense  of 
their  client  in  her  coming  trial  for  simulating  the  birth  of  the  heir. 

Many  prominent  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
one,  at  least,  self-important  person  of  that  religious  denomination, 
assisted  Mrs.  Cunningham  in  her  late  trial,  on  the  avowed  opinion, 
that  she  was  2^  persecuted  wom.^TL\  now,  they  may  with  much  better 
grace  assist  her,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  a  betrayed  woman. 

To  our  mind,  this  last  act  of  Mrs.  C.  only  rivets  our  ojoinion  the 
more  firmly,  that  she  was  7iot  married  to  Burdell,  that  she  did  help  to 
murder  him,  and  that  she  designed  to  obtain  her  dowry  out  of  his 
estate  first,  and  the  whole  estate  afterwards,  by  means  of  a  child  some 
how  produced  or  obtained.  All  our  medical  and  legal  friends  can  bear 
us  witness  that  we  prognosticated  the  presentation  of  a  pretended  heir 
from  the  moment  we  obtained  a  clear  theory  of  the  murder. 

One  good  may,  perhaps,  come  out  of  all  this  evil.    The  T^Tetched 

children  of  this  wretched  woman  will  be  taken  out  of  her   hands. 

They  may  be  put  into  better — into  worse  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fall. 

It  is  very  certam  that  her  counsel  and  her  associates,  including  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Marvin,  have  all  occupied  most  undignified  positions  ;  verily, 
she  has  befooled  and  bedevilled  them  beyond  redemption. 

So  far  as  regards  the  parts  taken  by  the  District  Attorney  and  Dr. 
Uhl,  we  can  only  say,  we,  in  common  with  our  fellow-citizens,  have  to 
express  our  hearty  obligations.  As  for  our  Academic  friends,  and  our 
ethical  brethren,  who  condemn  Dr.  Uhl  for  his  "  betrayal  of  his  pa- 
tient's confidence,"  we  can  only  say  they  have  more  humble  views 
of  their  duty  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  entertain.  As  a  mat^ 
ter  of  taste  we  should  never  quarrel  with  Dr.  Uhl  in  his  selection  of 
his  patients ;  our  own  difiers  widely  from  his.  As  far  as  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham afibrds  an  example,  we  have  never  been  accustomed  to  the  confi- 
dence of  such  distinguished  individuals.  We  should  like  to  know  of 
our  Academic  friends,  how  they  regard  the  ethics  of  their  illustrious 
"  fellow,"  Dr.  CatHn  ?  He  surely  was  more  unkind  to  his  Academic 
associates  and  elegant  and  refined  patroness,  than  either  of  the  other 
gentlemen.  We  hope  they  will  honor  him  with  a  request  to  sit  for  a 
portrait  to  adorn  their  halls ;  some  of  his  late  exploits  in  the  line  of 
false  heirs  in  Brooklyn,  would  entitle  him  to  claim  fellowship  with 
Brigham  Young ;  we  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  deprive  the  Aca- 
demy of  so  worthy  a  member ;  it  is  very  questionable,  however,  from 
our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  members,  if  he  would  not  leave  some 
very  fair  representatives  of  his  peculiar  notions  of  ethics,  should  his 
brethren  be  so  unkind  as  to  expel  him. 


Art.  CI. — The  value  of  a  New- Jersey  Cor  oner'' s  Jury  ;  the  case  of 
Margaret  Gonover  and  her  hrother-in-law  Dr.  Gonover. 

The  public  have  lately  been  shocked  by  the  "  mysterious  death  " 
(for  that  is  the  stereotyped  expression  when  some  unfortunate  and 
friendless  being  is  made  way  with)  of  a  poor  young  woman  who  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  a  servant  in  the  house  of  a  man  called  Doctor 
Conover,  in  Kewark,  ISTew-Jersey.  She  had  been  several  years  in  the 
family,  and  accompanied  them  as  a  servant,  on  a  pleasure  excursion  in 
a  yacht,  down  to  Long  Branch.  Whilst  the  boat  was  beached,  and 
most  of  the  party  had  gone  on  shore,  leaving  none  but  Conover  and 
his  two  sons,  poor  Margaret  is  said,  by  Conover,  who  had  charge  of 
the  boat,  to  have  fallen  into  the  water  between  one  and  two  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  been  rescued  by  him,  the  water  being  only  two  feet  deep  ; 
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this  was  on  "Wednesday,  August  5tli ;  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, Conover  ran  the  boat  ashore  at  the  Horse  Shoe,  near  Shrews- 
bury, where  she  lay  till  the  following  Tuesday,  the  eleventh  day  of 
August ;  Margaret  remaining  as  well  as  usual,  and  walking  daily  on 
the  beach.  On  this  day,  Mrs.  Macnet,  a  lady  -sdsitor,  and  her  child- 
ren, returned  to  JSFewarTc^  and  Conover's  wife  went  to  the  Ocean  House 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  because  a  storm  was  aj^j^roaching,  poor 
Margaret  remaining.  Mrs.  Conover  is  said  to  have  returned  to  the 
boat  between  nine  and  ten  that  evening.  At  eleven  o'clock  that  night 
Margaret  died,  as  it  is  said,  with  her  head  lying  on  Mrs.  Conover's 
lap,  her  body  on  the  mattress  lying  on  the  floor. 

The  death  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  midnight ;  the  body  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  clothes  worn  by  the  deceased,  and  a  filthy  blanket, 
and  alleored  to  have  been  interred  at  six  o'clock  next  mornins^  in  the 
sand  on  the  shore,  the  grave  ha^'ing  been  dug  with  a  broken  oar  ; 
the  same  day  Conover  returned  to  [Newark,  alleging  that  he  designed 
to  return  and  get  the  body.  All  the  rest  of  this  foul  transaction  will 
appear  from  our  remarks  ;  we  suppose  most  of  our  citizens  have  read 
the  examination  before  the  Coroner  of  the  town  of  EHzabeth,  X.  J., 
which  is  entitled  to  all  the  honor  of  the  verdict  of  censure  passed  on 
Conover  by  their  enlightened  jury. 

Xow  in  the  name  of  a  merciful  God  and  of  the  mothers  that  bore 
us,  is  this  matter  to  be  dismissed  thus  ?  shall  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
and  a  coroner,  thus  openly  defy  pubhc  opinion,  and  let  this  miserable 
man  go  without  punishment  ?  He  is  proved  to  have  struck  her  with 
a  stick  repeatedly  but  a  few  days  before  her  death,  and  he  and  his 
children  to  have  kicked  her,  when  he  knew  she  was  consumptive  and 
insane  ;  his  wife  to  have  pulled  her  hair,  and  then,  after  declaring  that 
if  she  fell  into  the  water  again  "  he  would  not  take  her  out,"  she  dies 
at  midnight,  and  is  buried  in  the  sand  like  a  dog,  within  half  a  mile 
of  a  populous  hotel,  and  they  set  sail  the  same  day  to  go  home  to 
Newark,  declaring  they  intended  to  return  and  get  the  body !  We 
do  not  beheve  one  word  of  it ;  we  do  not  beheve  she  died  when  Mrs. 
Conover  was  present,  but  during  her  absence  at  the  hotel.  We  believe 
she  was  drowned  at  that  time,  and  was  dead  when  Mrs.  C.  returned. 
How  and  why  she  was  drowned,  we  know  not ;  but  we  know  that 
Conover  never  said  a  word  about  her  having  been  in  the  water,  till  a 
physician  (not  the  examiner  of  the  body  on  its  exhumation,  but  a  by- 
stander) declared  emphatically  that  she  had  been  drowned  !  Then 
the  story  of  her  having  fallen  in  the  water  was  first  told ! 

Our  next  reason  for  suspecting  the  cause  of  her  death,  was  that  the 
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certificate  was  as  good  as  forged :  the  manner  in  which  the  signature 
was  obtamed,  should  have  called  the  Coroner's  attention  to  it  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner ;  indeed,  we  think  he  should  be  compelled  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  to  shield  himself  from  the  idea  of  participa- 
tion in  the  affair. 

Why  have  not  the  twelve  fishermen  who  witnessed  the  interment 
of  that  body  at  six  o'clock  A.M.,  as  sworn  to  by  Mrs.  Conover,  been 
summoned — or  advertised  for  ? 

We  answer,  because  the  body  was  probably  buried  at  midnight  as 
it  was  disinterred  at  midnight,  for  reasons  best  known  to  Conover. 

Mrs.  Conover,  on  her  examination,  gave  a  very  complete  and  classic 
description  of  inflammation  of  the   lungs,  though  her   husband  had 
said  he  had  observed  no  peculiar  symptoms  in  Margaret !     Who  in 
structed  Mrs.  Conover  ? 

Why  were  not  the  two  men  who  were  requested  to  take  the  corpse 
to  New-  York  advertised  for  and  examined  ? 

He  never  took  the  body  to  Newark  at  all,  but  it  was  buried  from 
the  boat !  . 

What  punishment  is  due  for  forging  the  certificate  ? 

She  was  treated  as  a  common  scullion  in  the  family  of  Conover,  and 
on  her  death,  it  appears  she  was  his  wife's  sister! 

Had  the  poor  woman  any  expectations  of  property  ? 
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The  public  have  been  greatly  exercised  of  late,  and  doubtless  much 
surprised  and  distressed,  by  the  "  defalcations"  shown  in  the  accounts 
of  "two  young  gentlemen"  who  "presided"  over  the  bars  of  two  of 
our  most  "  fashionable  hotels."  Truly  we  ought  to  be  startled  when 
such  unfortunate  "  derelictions"  occur  in  such  "  respectable  positions." 
That  a  young  man  should  "  prove  unfortunate  "  in  his  distinctions  of 
"meum  and  tuum,"  in  his  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  beauty,  billiards,  and 
fast  horses,  and  "  in  an  unguarded  moment  commence  appropriating  " 
his  employer's  capital,  is  a  circumstance  greatly  to  be  deplored ;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  elevating  examples  shown  them  by  the 
Principals  of  those  schools  of  virtue  and  good  taste — our  fashionable 
hotels.  Our  ideas  of  hotel  life  have  always  been  enthusiastic,  as  our 
readers  weU  know.  How  any  young  man  could  fail  to  make  appro- 
priate application  of  the  excellent  examples  constantly  before  him, 
passes  our  conception.    Some  stupidly  honest  people  seem  to  share 
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our  sentiments.  The  proprietors  of  one  of  the  most  "  magnilicent " 
of  these  estabhshments^  were  engaged  in  a  bank  "  speculation"  j  when 
a  great  number  of  their  notes  were  in  circulation,  it  failed,  and  the 
poor  widows  who  kept  boarding-houses,  and  the  mechanics  and  serv- 
ants who  held  their  notes,  went  about  howling  their  curses  on  the  un- 
principled publicans  who  got  up  the  swindle.  Like  most  of  their  fast 
brethren,  they  kept  an  elegant  country  seat  near  the  city.  An  old 
farmer  who  owned  his  farm,  and  owed  no  man  a  cent,  lived  next  door 
to  the  publicans'  country  house.  He  painted  on  a  rough  board  the 
name  of  the  bank  that  had  failed,  and  added,  "  the  notes  redeemed 
here,"  put  it  up  on  a  goose-pen  very  near  the  gateway  of  the  publi- 
cans' si^lendid  house.  This  enraged  them  greatly,  and  their  hostler 
threatened  to  take  it  down,  but  the  farmer  told  him  if  he  did,  he 
might  chance  to  get  a  charge  of  buckshot  in  him ;  so  it  remained,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  neighborhood.  "We  commiserate  these  un- 
fortunate "gentlemen,"  but  can  not  help  reminding  them  of  th6  old 
proverb,  "  what's  got  over  the  devil's  back,"  etc.,  etc.  These  clerks 
and  themselves  are  well  matched. 

Something  must  be  done  to  stop  the  shocking  swindlers  of  Wall 
street,  or  this  country  will  soon  be  on  a  par  with  the  European  capi- 
tals for  the  misery  of  its  middle  and  lower  classes.  We  have  passed 
laws  against  lotteries,  because  they  swindled  the  ignorant ;  we  punish 
merchants  for  false  pretenses,  and  we  allow  a  horde  of  vile  and  un- 
principled wretches  continually  to  disturb  the  currency,  and  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  by  inflating  and  depressing 
stocks  ;  making  and  losing  fortunes  daily  by  buying  and  selling  often 
the  most  worthless  scrip,  which  is  not  even  in  their  possession  when 
bought  and  sold — the  vilest  species  of  gambling.  The  very  stock 
they  lie  up  and  lie  down,  has  often,  in  reality,  no  value  whatever,  the 
original  funds  representing  the  property  of  the  company  having  been 
stolen  by  the  directors  and  officials,  until  nothing  is  left  but  the  lying 
breath  of  the  stock-jobber,  with  which  to  swindle  the  victim.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  combined  railroad  stocks  of  this  coimtry  are  worth 
twenty-five  per  cent !  S^'indling  and  robbery  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  our  country  is  rapidly  becoming  as  insecure  a  home  as  any 
monarchy  of  Europe.  Every  facility  is  given  to  the  vile  and  design- 
ing to  increase  the  cost  of  bread  and  a  roof  for  the  poor  man.  Ever 
since  the  discovery  of  California  gold,  labor  has  become  more  and 
more  precarious  and  disgraceful,  and  advanced  very  little  in  price, 
and  "Wall-street  villainy  more  attractive.  Even  our  pious  friends  are 
continually  buying  and  selling  bogus  stocks.  This  must  be  reversed, 
or  our  country  and  government  will  go  to  the  de^dl. 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  CII. — Academic  Gyrations  ;  Medical  JDog-Shaving.     A  Phil- 
anthropic Proposition  hy  the  Editor. 

"  My  dog  is  no  poodle,  sir ;  do  you  not  perceive  the  length  of  his  ears,  and  the  fineness  of  his  skin  ? 
He's  a  spaniel,  sir,  and  no  vulgar  curl" 

In  various  parts  of  this  journal  there  are  to  be  found  pleasing  divert- 
isements,  which,  we  are  grieved  to  perceive,  are  esteemed  slightly 
envious,  if  not  wicked,  by  some  of  our  medical  brethren  to  whose  as- 
sociate machinations  they  more  immediately  refer ;  the  editor  is  the 
more  distressed  at  this  result  of  his  labors  for  the  amusement  of  his 
readers,  because  the  heavy  ordnance  with  which  he  opened  the  medi- 
cal campaign  in  the  first  volumes  of  his  journal,  gave  such  unmistakable 
evidence  of  its  utter  unadaptedness  to  the  necessities  of  the  war,  that 
it  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of  all  occasion  for  any  further  use  of 
them  by  completely  silencing  the  enemy  in  toto.  Observing  the  hor- 
ror with  which  his  brethren  of  the  Medical  Academy  received  the 
first  few  rounds,  and  the  strong  probability,  if  he  did  not  bring  some 
lighter  artillery  into  the  field,  he  would  soon  have  none  to  exercise 
upon,  he  introduced  a  series  of  fanciful  weapons,  commencing  at  No. 
XVII.,  namely,  "  Shots"  at  the  Medical  Anthropophagi,  Medical  Tythe- 
gathering.  Academic  Dietetics,  Tapping  and  Healing,  Fifty  Cents ; 
Mutton  and  Turnips,  do.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,"  in  each  consecutive  number. 
In  No.  XXIV.  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  hon  houche  from 
Paris,  and  from  no  less  an  individual  than  his  quondam  associate,  the 
illustrious  John  G.  Adams,  who  had  retired  from  his  arduous  labors 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  was  enjoying  the  society  of  two 
delightful  surgical  confreres  who  had  established  their  college  on  the 
Pont  Neuf,  at  Paris.  The  renewal  of  his  intimacy  with  these  distin- 
guished friends  after  several  years'  painful  separation  since  a  previous 
visit,  when,  overwhelmed  with  the  awful  resjDonsibility  of  a  suddenly 
announced  election  to  the  surgical  board  of  the  New- York  Hospital, 
he  sought  Belle  Paris  to  soothe  his  agitated  feelings,  resulted  in  a 
series  of  delightful  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Tifnes^  then  in 
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the  zenith  of  its  glory,  and  edited  by  that  brilliant  luminary  of  patho- 
logy, the  Professor  of  "  Skin  Diseases." 

The  department  of  surgery  to  which  his  distinguished  confreres, 
in  Paris,  were  devoting  their  talents,  was  rather  an  humble  one,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  zeal  with  which  they  entered  into  it  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  "I'Ancien  Secretaire"  of  "the  Academy,"  and  the  letter 
in  which  he  announced  the  reiinion,  will  ever  remain  an  evidence  of 
his  zeal  for  science  and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship.  We  give  the 
professional  card  of  our  Parisan  brethren:  (or  rather  of  our  brother  and 
sister,  for  the  partnership  was  man  and  wife.)  '"'■Tondent  les  chiens, 
coupent  les  chats  et  guerissent  leur  maladies ;  font  toutes  les  operations 
a  domicile,  et  vont  ou  ils  sont  demandes."  Let  the  reader  imagine 
what  a  responsive  chord  this  must  have  struck  in  our  surgical  soul. 
Filled  with  admiration  for  our  zealous  brother  of  the  Academy,  we 
hailed  his  letter  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  contributions  to  science, 
and  we  were  doubly  charmed  at  the  proof  of  his  affection  in  sending 
it  to  the  distinguished  Professor  of  skin  diseases. 

On  his  return  we  congratulated  his  brethren  at  his  renewed  health, 
and  proposed,  on  his  first  effort  to  rectify  some  of  their  obliquities, 
that  he  should  share  with  us  the  title  ''''Tondem\  les  chiens  medicals!" 
A  little  inflated  by  his  success,  the  Doctor  unkindly  repudiated 
the  proposed  partnership,  and  rested  for  some  two  years  upon  his 
laurels.  Recently  he  has  again  returned  from  a  transatlantic  visit  to 
his  illustrious  friends  on  the  Pont  ]N"euf,  and  fired  with  scientific  zeal 
at  their  continued  success,  and  finding  his  academic  associates  addicted 
to  the  trading  propensities  of  our  nation,  and  stringing  out  their  re- 
ports at  length  in  the  newspapers,  John  has  boldly  commenced  the 
operation  of  shaving  the  medical  dogs  on  his  own  hook.  Our  readers 
will  perceive  that  he  does  it  with  a  will,  regardless  of  the  dullness  of 
his  razor ;  but  then  John  has  a  plum,  and  not  having  invested  himself 
with  the  expensive  luxuries  of  wife  and  children,  he  has  no  occasion  to 
advertise  his  wares,  like  his  poor  brethren ;  there  may  be  less  necessity 
for  a  forced  sale  in  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  stock  on  hand  ; 
but  we  will  not  be  censorious  :  our  brother  is  remarkable  for  his  pru- 
dence and  the  exquisite  quaUty  of  his  ethics  and  toilette. 

The  Doctor  thus  "proceeds"  to  operate:  we  extract  the  minutes  of 
a  late  meeting  of  "  The  Academy,"  as  published  in  the  Daily  Times^ 
and  confess  that  we  rather  enjoy  the  yelpmg  of  our  academic  brethren 
at  the  introduction  of  dog-shaving,  and  plume  ourselves  on  the  final 
adoption  of  the  "  specialty"  by  one  of  their  own  number  on  our  original 
suggestion  : 
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'■'■Resolved^  That  this  Academy,  recognizing  the  medical  journals  as  the  legitimate 
channels  of  communication  with  the  profession,  can  not,  except  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, sanction  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  more 
especially  in  such  as  are  in  the  habit  of  publishing  quack  advertisements. 

"  Dr.  John  G.  Adams  said  that  he  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  say  much,  but  he 
would  a  little.  During  the  two  past  years  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Academy  very  often,  and  there  had  grown  up  a  practice  during  his  absence 
which  he  disapproved  exceedingly.  He  referred  to  the  publication  of  reports  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  newspapers,  and  especially  in  the  Daily  Times,  which  seemed  to 
have  a  sort  of  privilege  in  these  respects.  In  his  day,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  no  such  thing  was  allowed.  Some  dispute  occasionally  arose,  and  in  one 
case  there  was  a  passage  at  arms  between  one  of  the  Fellows  and  a  reporter,  which 
was  disagreeable.  He  thought  these  reports  undignified,  unnecessary,  and  brought 
things  out  irregularly.  What  had  the  people  to  do  with  puerperal  fever,  or  the  injec- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  lungs,  of  which  there  had  been  so  much  talk  here,  and 
which  had  got  into  the  papers  ?" 

Ko  doubt  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  experiment  upon  the  un- 
fortunates of  Bellevue,  and  to  suffocate  one  occasionally  by  injecting 
nitrate  of  silver  into  his  lungs,  as  was  done  by  a  committee  of  "  the 
Academy,"  to  test  the  truth  of  an  absurd  vagary  of  one  of  their  mem- 
bers who  fancied  he  could  heal  up  cavities  in  the  lungs  by  injections 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  We  exposed  this  inhuman  and  murderous  experi- 
ment, and  convicted  their  committee  of  manslaughter  out  of  their 
own  mouths,  in  one  of  our  past  numbers,  and  solemnly  called  on  the 
District  Attorney  to  indict  them ;  which  he  would  have  done  had  it 
not  been  for  their  denial  of  their  own  published  statements ;  but  there 
it  stands,  if  not  expurgated  from  their  minutes — a  murder  ! 

Listen  to  the  distinguished  ex-Secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  try  and 
discover  his  preference  for  the  Herald  as  an  advertising  medium ;  by 
the  way,  the  Doctor  has  a  very  large  sign  up  somewhere,  or  our  eyes 
and  memory  strangely  deceive  us;  we  have  been  conscious  for  several 
days  of  passing  a  very  large  and  brilliant  brass  door-plate  : 

"  On  one  occasion  an  editor  was  present  and  reported  that  there  was  a  laugh  raised 
at  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  Fellows — bringing  discredit  on  him.  Persons  whom  he  had 
met,  doctors  and  others,  had  told  him  they  thought  it  looked  too  much  like  quackery, 
When  a  doctor's  name  appears  very  often  in  the  newspapers,  there  is  something  wrong 
about  him.  Quacks  succeed  in  this  way  by  advertising,  and  especially  in  this  city. 
He  objected  to  the  organ  in  which  they  now  published.  His  (Dr.  J.  G-.  Adams')  re- 
marks on  one  occasion  were  published  in  full  in  the  Herald,  but  a  mere  mention  was 
made  in  the  Times.  He  would  show  the  gratitude  of  this  individual — he  meant  of  the 
paper — and  proceeded  to  read  from  the  Times  of  Oct.  10 : 

"  Unless  the  times  mellow,  we  shall  have  the  whole  Academy  of  Medicine  drawn  up 
with  hat  in  hand  on  the  steps  of  the  Hospital,  and  if  they  hang  on  their  breasts  the  im- 
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proved  sign-board,  'I  am  poor  and  blind  to  my  own  interests,'  the  people  wiU  give  them 
credit  for  telling  the  truth.  For  at  their  last  meeting  a  siUj  fellow  moved,  and  the 
Academy  entertained  the  motion,  that  its  proceedings  be  forbidden  to  the  reporters — 
never  suspecting,  v^hat  all  sensible  men  knew,  that  if  the  daily  press  should  let  them 
alone  in  their  stupidity,  tliey  would  tumble  down  forthwith  into  such  a  bottomless  pit 
of  oblivion  that  the  oldest  fogy  in  the  Historical  Society  could  not  remember  they  ever 
slept  and  did  nothing  above  ground." 

Dr.  Barker  here  made  some  extended  remarks  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
vertising of  their  doings,  at  which  we  are  not  surprised,  as  the  Doctor 
is  a  practical  man  and  lives  by  his  business  ;  no  doubt  he  joined  the 
Academy  in  order  to  experience  the  benefit  of  seeing  his  name  in  the 
papers,  and  adding  one  less  to  the  category  of  stupid  fools,  the  Times 
deprecates  so  expressively  ;  to  this,  Dr.  Adams  replied  by  asking  him 
if  he  never  brought  a  reporter  there  to  report  his  speeches  in  the 
newspaper  ?  This  was  becoming  rather  disagreeably  and  dangerously 
personal,  and  brought  doTVTi  a  grand  roar  and  a  universal  hiss  which 
shut  up  Dr.  Adams'  mouth  completely.  This  was  good  generalship, 
and  exactly  what  might  have  been  anticipated :  it  was  indeed  all  that 
was  left  to  be  done  in  the  premises. 

Our  cotemporary.  Dr.  Reese,  of  the  Gazette.,  now  made  the  follow- 
ing sensible  remarks  ;  he  said :  "  He  was  sorry  that  there  was  any  at- 
tempt to  make  the  Academy  a   Star  Chamber.     There  was  a  time 
when  reporters  were  excluded  from  such  bodies,  but  it  was  before 
reporters  existed.     Reporting  is  an  invention  of  the  ISJ'ew-York  Press, 
and  they  report  every  thing,  and  it  can  not  be  helped.     If  we  refuse 
to  allow  our  proceedings  to  be  pubhc,  quacks  and  enemies  can  charge 
us  with  any  thing  they  choose,  and  there  will  be  no  reply.     All  this 
that  is  now  being  said  will  be  reported  in  the  papers  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.    Two  reporters  were  directly  before  him,  writing  down  every 
thing,  and  he  did  not  know  how  many  more  there  were.     And  it 
would  all  be  printed  in  the  morning.  Dr.  J.  G.  Adams  and  all."     Dr. 
Reese  has  cracked  the  nut ;  we  consider  that  ingenious  and  philan- 
thropic gentleman  —  who   spreads   his  ample  circular  table  in   our 
streets,  and  so  carefully  abstracts  from  their  receptacle  that  beautiful 
little  coach   and    horses,  and   after   placing   therein   the   gentleman 
and  lady,  and  touching  a  secret  spring,  sets  the  steeds  going  at  full 
speed  round  the  table — to  be  a  public  blessing  to  our  juveniles  ;  it  is 
decidedly  more  recherche  than  Punch  and  Judy  ;  the  larger  children 
are  entitled  to  their  amusement.     We  would  contribute  handsomely  for 
a  large  one  for  the  Medical  Academy,  and  then  each  member  might 
take  his  turn  riding  round,  and  every  one  would  observe  how  scientific 
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and  dignified  lie  looked,  and  the  reporters  would  be  quite  unnecessary ; 
we  would  always  allow  Dr.  Adams  the  first  ride  on  Sunday  morning. 
When  thieves  dispute  about  the  division  of  the  spoils,  they  will  gene- 
rally expose  themselves. 


Art.  cm. —  The  Natural  Treatment  of  Consumption  ;  Reason  and 
Nature  vs.  Quackery  and  Superstition. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give  our  readers  an  extraordinary 
exercise,  and  we  confess  in  the  outset  that  we  allude  more  especially 
to  the  ladies  ;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  so  confidently  upon 
their  chosen  physicians  and  pastors  for  consolation  in  that  dark  hour 
when  their  dearest  friends  were  taken  from  them  by  that  desolating 
scourge  of  our  climate — Consumption — and  to  look  to  Cherry  Pectoral 
and  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  a  cure,  and  then,  when  death  has  closed  the 
scene,  to  receive  the  kind  pastor's  assurance  that,  "it  was  the  will 
of  God,"  that  we  are  somewhat  doubtful  whether  our  avowed 
attempt  to  prove  that  both  their  solaces — -the  medical  and  religious — 
are  humbugs,  will  not  be  pronounced  sacrilegious  and  our  article 
thrown  aside  with  horror.  Still  we  shall  make  the  novel  experiment, 
and  await  the  issue  of  our  argument — ^Reason  vs.  Quackery  and  Fana- 
ticism. 

That  we,  who  believe  in  the  natural  forces  as  the  only  means  of 
curing  disease,  should  continually  classify  the  administration  of  the 
trumpery  of  the  quack  with  the  absurd  assurances  of  an  effete  super- 
stition, need  excite  no  surprise.  It  is  quite  as  absurd,  in  our  view,  to 
consider  any  agent  selected  from  the  vegetable  or  mineral  world,  and 
taken  into  the  stomach  or  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  as  capable  of  curing 
consumption,  unless  it  supply  material  for  blood,  and  its  results — the 
animal  tissues — as  it  is  to  suppose  it  the  will  of  a  beneficent  Creator 
that  one  third  of  the  human  family  should  die  in  the  morning  of  life. 
It  is  only  by  continually  repeating  the  absurd  dogmas  of  quackery 
and  superstition  that  such  a  result  has  come  to  pass.  We  honestly 
believe  that  under  an  enlightened  exposition  of  its  real  nature, 
consumption  in  time  could  be  bred  out  of  our  people,  and  if  we  could, 
by  a  rational  hygiene  and  the  philosophical  education  and  amusement 
of  our  young  people,  banish  that  awful  scourge  of  humanity,  syphilis, 
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and  a  still  more  dreadful  because  more  insidious  consequence  of  sexual 
depravity,  we  might  look  for  the  natural  end  of  man,  three-score  years 
and  ten,  to  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  as  it  now  is  in  our  boast- 
ed nineteenth  century. 

We  have  ridiculed  (we  intended  it  for  ridicule)  the  usual  stereo- 
ty]Ded  rehgious  dogma  used  by  so  many  clergymen,  that  it  was  the 
"  will  of  God "  your  relative  should  die  by  consumption  ;  that,  of 
course,  will  be  called  a  specimen  of  Scalpel  sacrilege  :  very  good  ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  us.  To  show  you  how  little  we  care 
for  such  aspersions,  we  will  give  you  another  example.  We  find  in 
the  Word  of  God  these  words,  "He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;"  and  in  another  place  these  words,  "  The  blood  is  the 
life  thereof."  This,  we  take  it  for  granted,  it  wiU  be  acknowledged 
is  not  sacrilege ;  but  when  we  add  that  we  find  the  will  of  God  often 
more  intelligibly  explained  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
works  on  physiology  than  we  do  in  the  pulpit,  that  of  course  ^vill  be 
considei-ed  sacrilege  :  very  good ;  so  be  it. 

There  is  lying  before  us  on  the  table,  a  beautiful  model  of  the  human 
heart,  which  we  had  made  in  papier  mache  directly  from  a  natural 
heart,  in  order  that  it  might  be  handled  without  fear  by  some  young 
ladies  to  whom  we  used  occasionally  to  preach  in  our  own  church, 
which  we  sustain  without  any  contributions.  On  looking  at  it,  we  see 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  little  knob  on  the  left  hand  col- 
lar-bone, just  where  it  meets  the  breast-bone  at  the  base  of  the  neck, 
that  there  comes  down  from  the  left  side  of  the  neck  the  great  jugular 
vein,  which  brings  back  its  own  half  of  the  blood  from  the  head  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  we  have  often  told  j'ou  throws  the 
olood  into  the  lungs  for  purification.  This  great  vein,  however,  could 
not  directly  reach  its  ultimate  destmation  in  the  heart,  without  cross- 
mg  the  neck  at  an  angle  inconvenient  to  the  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  other  important  structures  ;  it  therefore  joins  the  great  vein  which 
brings  back  the  blood  from  the  left  arm,  and  unitedly  they  cross  the 
base  of  the  neck  in  front  of  the  windpipe,  where  there  is  a  more  con- 
venient space  for  them,  and  enter  the  right  side  of  the  heart  by  one 
great  vessel,  which  also  receives  a  similar  arrangement  of  veins  from 
the  right  side  of  the  neck. 

ISTow,  dear  young  ladies,  do  not  be  frightened  at  this  "  horrid  "  ex- 
position, but  just  go  over  it  again  once  or  twice,  and  we  yr\Si  show  you 
hereafter  how  much  it  has  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  a  beautiful 
complexion,  which  is  only  after  all  the  evidence  of  healthy  circulation, 
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and  so  mucli  of  actual  life  power ;  for  we  know  capacious  and  active 
lungs  are  indispensable  to  a  good  healthy  circulation,  and  its  conse- 
quence, warmth,  which  is  the  sister  of  life,  as  cold  is  the  sister  of  death. 
Place  your  finger  now — one  inch  and  a  quarter — (a  single  inch  we 
fear  will  answer  in  most  of  you  who  have  not  expanded  your  chests 
by  full  and  free  exercise)  to  the  left  of  that  little  bony  tuber  where 
the  left  collar-bone  starts  from  the  base  of  the  neck,  and  you  have  it 
directly  over  this  remarkable  junction  of  these  great  veins.  It  is  truly 
a  spot  to  be  remembered  when  you  learn  what  other  wonderful  struc- 
ture that  finger  now  covers.  We  said  we  would  give  your  mind  a 
remarkable  exercise,  and  we  will  now  make  good  our  promise.  At 
that  union  of  veins  comes  up  from  below  the  stomach,  coursing  along 
on  the  left  side  of  the  spinal  column,  a  delicate  white  vessel,  no  larger 
than  the  crow-quill  with  which  you  write  those  sweet  little  hillet 
doux  to  your  cousin ;  and  bending  gracefully  its  delicate  neck,  its 
sides  of  diaphanous  thinness,  and  turgid  with  a  milky  fluid,  it  seeks 
admittance  for  that  fluid,  into  the  purple-colored  blood,  which  is  re- 
turning from  its  mission  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain  and  the  left  arm, 
where  it  has  been  carried  of  a  bright  red  or  vivified  fife  color — as 
arterial  blood — to  inspire  thought  and  muscular  power  to  the  brain 
and  fingers,  to  pen  your  thoughts  to  the  absent,  or  to  thank  God,  the 
Giver  of  life,  for  preserving  you  to  see  the  light  of  another  day.  What 
is  this  little  singular-looking  vessel  with  its  white  contents,  that  so 
abruptly  yet  gracefully  demands  entrance  to  mingle  its  contents  with 
the  purple  or  impure  blood  ?  Listen  to  what  Dr.  Draper  says  of  it  in 
his  charming  volume  on  Physiology  :  "  The  food,  after  digestion, 
though  in  the  alimentary  tract,  is  still  exterior  to  the  animal  system. 
Means  have  therefore  to  be  resorted  to  for  its  introduction  into  the 
circulation  and  its  distribution  to  every  part.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a  double  mechanism,  one  portion  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  diges- 
tion which  has  been  going  on  in  the  stomach,  the  other  to  that  which 
is  completed  in  the  intestine.  The  veins  which  are  profusely  spread 
on  the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity  constitute  the  former  apparatus,, 
the  lacteal  vessels  the  latter."  There  are  millions  of  these  minute 
vessels  originating  in  the  space  of  about  twelve  fingers'  breadth  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  just  below  the  stomach.  As  soon  as  the  food  is  re- 
duced into  a  plastic  pulp  by  the  stomach,  it  is  pressed  forward  by  the 
contraction  of  that  organ,  and  mmgles  with  the  bile  and  another  im- 
portant secretion  from  the  pancreas  or  sweetbread,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  beef-kind,  and  eaten  by  epicures.     In  this  especial  .twelve  fino-ers* 
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breadth  of  intestine,  the  food,  thus  mingled  with  these  two  other 
juices,  assumes  a  milky  appearance,  and  from  the  internal  surface, 
covered,  to  increase  it  to  a  great  extent,  with  numerous  folds  on  which 
the  lacteals  are  extended,  all  this  milky  fluid  is  absorbed  or  sucked  up 
by  the  living  action  of  myi'iads  of  little  mouths,  and  gathered  into  one 
tube,  called,  from  its  passing  through  the  thorax  or  chest,  the  thoeacic 
DUCT.  It  is  this  tube,  then,  to  which  we  have  directed  our  fair  read- 
ers' attention,  as  seeking  to  mingle  its  contents  with  the  blood  at  that 
memorable  angle  between  the  great  vein  of  the  left  side  of  the  head 
and  left  arm. 

Is  it  not  a  memorable  vessel?  Suppose  it  possible  to  cut  it  off* 
without  piercing  a  blood-vessel  of  any  consequence,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  act  would  speedily  destroy  life  by  starvation,  because  it 
is  the  great  via-duct  of  the  digested  food  into  the  blood-vessels,  and 
the  food  can  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  various  organs  and 
tissues  till  it  has  been  carried  to  them  by  the  blood-vessels  as  living 
blood  I  This  it  can  not  be  tUl  it  has  passed  through  the  circulation 
of  the  lungs ;  therefore,  it  is  that  the  thoracic  duct  goes  as  near  as 
it  conveniently  can  with  its  precious  contents  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  which  we  have  elsewhere  told  you  is  designed  exclusively  to 
throw  the  ah-eady  used  blood  into  the  lungs  for  purification  and  re- 
newal of  its  life  power.  "And  He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life."' 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  introduce  to  our  fair  readers 
the  beautiful  and  philosophical  deductions  of  our  fi-iend — and  the 
fiiend  of  man — Dr.  B.  H.  Washington,  of  Hannibal,  Missouri,  a  gen- 
tleman of  whose  attainments  and  disinterested  benevolence  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  of  the  West  may  well  be  proud.  They  were 
originally  and  appropriately  addressed  to  Prof.  W.  K.  Bowling,  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  a  portion  of  them  published  in  his  excellent 
journal.  We  extract  from  the  monograph  sent  us  by  the  author 
such  parts  as  we  think  available  against  the  misconception  and  quack- 
ery of  the  day.  A  miserable  creature  whom  we  have  compared  to  a 
hyena  prowling  about  a  graveyard,  is  now  again  endeavoring  to  re- 
vive his  unprincipled  system  of  inhalation  of  pretended  remedies,  and 
iibstractmgr  the  limited  means  of  the  unfortunate  who  miMit.  nianv  of 
them,  recover  under  the  only  treatment  sanctioned  by  nature.  We 
earnestly  beg  all  editors  friendly  to  humanity  to  extract  from  this  ar- 
ticle such  part  of  Dr.  Washington's  contribution  as  may  serve  to 
further  his  noble  humanitarv  efforts. 
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"  Can  consumption  be  cured  ?  is  a  question  often  asked  with  a  tear- 
ful eye  and  a  trembling  tone,  and  almost  all  have  felt  their  hearts 
shrinking  from  mortification,  at  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  con- 
sumption and  scrofula  were  still  opprobria  of  the  healing  art.  The 
attention  of  all  who  have  been  thus  mortified,  is  earnestly  requested, 
for  I  propose  to  show  that  they  can  be  cured  and  prevented  with  cer- 
tainty :  and  my  thanks  will  be  due  to  any  one  who  will  point  out  my 
illogical  conclusions. 

"  From  past  failures  by  others,  the  attempt  may  appear  futile  ; 
nevertheless  I  shall  make  it,  and  shall  do  so  the  more  willingly,  from 
the  fact  that  the  cases  reported  are  not  from  my  own  practice,  but 
have  been  reported  by  others,  and  of  course  there  can  be  no  room  for 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  cases  were  manufactured  to  suit  some 
favorite  theory,  or  to  promote  selfish  ends,  and  it  is  hoped  there- 
fore that  the  views  presented,  wiU  be  considered  worthy  of  unusual 
confidence. 

"  '  The  writings  of  Laennec,  Andral,  Cruveilhier,  Stokes,  Wilfiams, 
and  others,  prove  that  many  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  have,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  recovered  ;  and  that  at  a-  subsequent  period, 
death  having  occurred  from  some  other  malady,  the  lungs  have  been 
found  puckered  and  cicatrized  from  the  healing  of  the  tubercular 
cavern.  The  more  recent  researches  of  Rogee  and  Boudet,  in  Paris, 
and  of  J.  Hughes  Bennett,  in  Edinburgh,  have  shown  from  the  indis- 
criminate examination  in  large  hospitals,  that  puckerings,  cicatrices, 
cretaceous  concretions,  and  other  evidences  of  former  tubercle  in  the 
lungs,  occur  in  at  least  one  third  of  all  the  individuals  who  die  after 
the  age  of  forty  in  this  climate.  Facts,  therefore,  indicate  that  so  far 
is  pulmonary  tubercle  from  being  necessarily  fatal,  that  it  is  spontane- 
ously cured  by  nature  in  a  vast  number  of  cases^  and  that  in  not  a 
few,  this  is  accomplished,  even  when  large  ulcers  have  been  formed 
in  the  lungs,  and  all  those  symjotoms  present  which  are  considered 
evidences  of  so  called  consumption.  The  curableness  of  (under- 
standing from  that  term,  recovery  from)  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  a  mat- 
ter therefore,  which  no  longer  admits  of  dispute.  It  is  a  fact  as  certain 
as  the  curableness  of  pneumonia,  or  the  union  of  a  fracture,  and  like 
the  latter,  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  by  means  of  well-preserved 
preparations.' 

"According  to  the  indisputable  facts  reported  by  the  above  author- 
ities, Nature  has  cured  pulmonary  phthisis ;  it  becomes  therefore  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  true  rationale  of  her  mode  of  pro- 
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cedure  be  pointed  out,  in  order  that  suffering  thousands  may  be 
relieved,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  that  tens  of  thousands 
may  be  taught  to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  effectually  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease. 

"Perhaps  'the  best  plan  for  me,  as  this  is  a  tiresome  subject  to 
many,  will  be  to  j)resent  my  proposition  in  the  broadest  terms,  and 
afterwards  the  proof;  and  if  the  reader  is  a  little  drowsy,  he  may 
be  aroused  to  examine  the  reasoning  which  led  me  to  my  conclu- 
sions. 

"  1.  Consumption  and  scrofula  are  caused  by  impurity  of  the  blood. 

"  2.  That  impurity  of  the  blood  is  not  utterly  inexplicable,  and  un- 
manageable, but  is  caused  by  neither  more  nor  less  than  unassimilated 
chyle  in  the  blood. 

"  3.  Assimilation  is  a  physiological  process,  and  can  not  be  assisted 
otherwise  than  by  attention  to  physiological  laws. 

"  4.  Good  food  and  healthy  digestion  are  two  essential  requisites  for 
the  furnishing  of  healthy  chyle. 

"  5.  A  third  j)hysiological  law  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  respiration 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  assimilative  process  ;  and  the  func- 
tion of  respiration  is  not  '  solely  to  eliminate  carbon  from  the  blood,' 
as  ordinarily  maintained. 

"  6.  Perfect  respiration  is  absolutely  essential  to  perfect  assimilation, 
and  tuberculous  depositions  occur  because  respiration  fails  to  ^wX  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  assimilation  of  the  chyle. 

"  7.  According  to  the  laws  of  heat,  one  thousand  degrees  of  heat 
become  latent  upon  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapor. 

"•  8.  In  consequence  of  that  law,  a  fall  healthy  action  of  the  skin  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  proper  equihbrium  of  temperature,  and  as  the 
temperature  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  respu-ation,  it  must  be 
equally  necessary  to  perfect  respiration. 

"  9.  So  long  as  we  regard  those  diseases  as  pathological,  to  be  re- 
medied by  officious  intermeddling,  they  will  be  opprobria  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  and  conversely,  whenever  we  strike  at  the  true  cause  of  the 
impurity  of  the  blood,  namely,  imperfect  assimilation,  to  be  remedied 
by  careful  attention  to  physiological  processes^  the  practice  will  be 
successful.  I  was  led  to  examine  the  effect  of  respiration  on  assimila- 
tion, by  the  following  fact ;  being  compelled  to  lead  a  sedentary  life 
temporarily,  diarrhoea  came  on  slightly,  though  the  pains  were  severe ; 
feeling  weary  and  exhausted  by  my  confinement,  I  concluded  to  try 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  full  respiration  of  pure  fresh  air,  for  the 
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purpose  of  relieving  those  feelings,  when  lo  and  behold  !  Dame  Nature 
gave  me  more  than  I  bargained  for ;  the  diarrhoea  was  cured  too,  even 
severe  pains  were  promptly  relieved.  Three  times  did  I  cure  myself 
in  this  manner,  and  the  results  were  so  prompt  and  effective,  there 
could  be  no  mistake. 

"  How  was  that  curative  influence  exerted?  was  the  first  point  to  be 
settled  :  it  could  not  be  on  the  digestion,  for  that  process  was  already 
accomplished,  neither  could  it  be  on  the  process  usual  in  the  intestines, 
for  that  was  also  accomplished ;  furthermore,  the  situation  of  those 
organs  precluded  the  idea  of  any  direct  action  of  respiration  on  the 
results  to  be  accomplished  in  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  there  re- 
mained, then,  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  process  of  assimilation 
was  regulated  and  finally  finished  in  the  lungs.  It  was  clear  to  me, 
then,  that  my  sedentary  life  and  imperfect  respiration  had  failed  to 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  assimilation,  and  my  system  finding  the  un- 
assimilated  chyle  circulating  through  it  with  the  blood,  had  thrown  it 
out  through  the  bowels. 

"  The  anatomical  structure  was  also  sufficient  to  show  it  was  intend- 
ed by  the  Creator,  that  respiration  should  have  some  influence  over 
the  chyle  ;  the  thoracic  duct  empties  into  the  venous  system,  and  the 
whole  of  the  chyle  is  passed  through  the  lungs  before  it  is  sent  out  to 
nourish  the  body  ;  now  had  it  been  ready  without  any  additional  step, 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  the  arterial  system  would  have  been 
the  proper  place  for  the  termination  of  the  thoracic  duct,  so  that  the 
chyle  could  have  gone  directly  on  its  mission  of  nourishment.  I  was 
compelled  then  to  reject  the  common  idea,  that  the  office  of  respira- 
tion was  solely  to  eliminate  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  as  altogether 
erroneous  and  calculated  to  be  a  bar  to  any  further  actual  progress 
in  the  investigation  of  physiological  phenomena.  While  on  the  watch 
for  facts  to  lead  me  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  connection  of 
respiration  and  assimilation,  the  following,  concerning  which  I  was  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken,  fell  under  my  notice ;  my  wife  laid  her  infant 
across  her  bosom  to  quiet  it,  and  inadvertently  dropped  asleep  and 
slept  the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  it  in  that  position ;  diarrhoea 
resulted,  and  as  her  system  was  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  food 
wholesome,  I  could  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  respir- 
ation being  so  imperfectly  performed,  was  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea, 
especially  as  she  was  promptly  cured  by  sponging  the  whole  body 
with  warm  water  and  a  coarse  cloth  to  arouse  the  skia,  and  by  volun- 
tary forced  respiration,  as  in  my  own  case. 
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"  Of  course,  no  one  with  ii-ritable  stomach  and  bowels,  or  who  had 
partaken  of  indigestible  food,  or  gorged  down  too  much,  could  ration- 
ally expect  to  be  cured  as  promptly. 

"  While  investigatiDg  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Eve,  in  his 
letters  from  Europe,  came  to  my  mind.  '  Few  drunkards  present 
tubercles.  In  1839,  I  think  it  was,  of  all  who  died  in  the  ]^ew-York 
Hospital,  submitted  to  a  careful  post-mortem  examination,  no  tubercu- 
lous matter  was  found  in  any  one  who  habitually  used  alcoholic 
drinks.'  (He  also  mentions  an  exception  to  the  rule — all  rules  have 
exceptions.)  Drunkards  breathe  much  more  frequently  than  others, 
Avas  the  instant  thought,  and  there  was  but  one  more  step  for  me  to 
take  ;  having  decided  that  free  respiration  was  essential  to  perfect  as- 
similation, and  the  drunkards  who  breathe  fi-eely  being  exempt  from 
tuberculous  depositions,  the  conclusion  was  unavoidable  that  tubercu- 
lous depositions  resulted  from  imperfect  assimilation,  or  as  worded  in 
my  proposition,  from  unassimilated  chyle.  This  was  further  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  tubercles  are  composed  of  unorgauized  matter ;  they 
are  unorganized,  simply  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  orgau- 
ized  product  to  be  deposited  from  unorganized  constituents  of  such  a 
fluid  as  unassimilated  chyle  ;  it  would  be  a  great  stunibluig-block  in 
the  way,  if  tubercles  were  composed  of  organized  matter  ;  but  as  they 
are  not  thus  composed,  no  better  proof  could  be  asked,  that  they  re- 
sulted from  unorganized  constituents. 

"Again,  the  following  statements  are  made  in  most  works  on  Prac- 
tice. 1st.  That  tubercle  consists  of  an  animal  matter,  mixed  with 
certain  earthy  salts.  2d.  That  the  relative  j^i'oportion  of  these,  varies 
in  different  specimens  of  tubercle.  ]N"ow  when  we  recollect  that  the 
chyle  constantly  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  food,  the  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  digestion,  and  then  again  is  varied  in 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  respiration,  we  see  clearly  the  cause 
of  the  variations  in  tubercles,  and  the  facts  all  harmonize  with  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect. 

"  iSTow  whether  alcohol  has  any  effect  on  the  system  by  being  so 
readily  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  thereby  perhaps  aiding  the  com- 
bustion going  on  in  the  lungs,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance  ;  lor  no  physician  would  recommend  any  one  to  be- 
come a  habitual  drunkard  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  tendency 
to  tuberculous  depositions  ;  but  one  thing  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  that  is,  the  respiration  of  a  drunkard  is  far  more  frequently  and 
fully  performed,  than  the  respiration  of  a  sober  man. 
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"  I  shall  assume  for  the  present,  that  the  purification  of  the  blood 
of  the  drunkard,  so  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  tubercles,  is  owing 
to  the  chemico-vital  eifects  of  respiration,  instead  of  the  admixture  of 
the  poisonous  alcohol,  and  will  show  in  the  proper  place,  that  the 
same  results  can  be  accomplished  without  the  use  of  alcohol. 

"  Now,  how  is  the  change  effected  ?  There  are  only  two  plans  for 
securing  purity  of  blood ;  the  impurities  must  be  either  thrown  out, 
or  prevented  from  entering — there  is  no  third  plan  :  and  we  must  ne- 
cessarily conclude  the  impurities  are  thrown  out  by  an  eliminating 
l^rocess,  or  kept  out  by  a  perfectly  assimilating  process.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  if  the  impurities  were  eliminated,  they  would  be  there  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  be  as  readily  found  as  the  carbon ;  but  as 
they  are  not  found,  no  alternative  is  left  us,  but  to  say  that  the  pro- 
cess is  one  of  perfect  assimilation. 

"  In  asserting  that  the  purification  is  effected  by  a  more  perfect  pro 
cess  of  assimilation,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  every  particle  of  the 
chyle  is  perfectly  assimilated  and  changed  to  healthy  blood  ;  an 
objector  may  urge,  that  it  is  not  altogether  a  process  of  perfect  assimi- 
lation, that  it  ought  still  to  be  called  an  eliminating  process,  as  it  may 
be,  and  probably  is  the  case,  that  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  chyle 
is  eliminated  at  once  without  going  the  rounds  of  the  circulation. 
Whether  the  chyle  be  perfectly  assimilated  by  eliminating  a  portion 
of  its  carbonaceous  matter,  before  entering  into  the  general  circula- 
tion, or  whether  every  particle  of  the  chyle  is  perfectly  assimilated 
without  the  elimination  of  any  carbon,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
as  far  as  the  final  result  is  concerned,  and  I  shall  not  dispute  about 
the  name,  when  the  final  result  in  either  case,  is  perfect  assimilation 
of  the  chyle,  and  consequently  purity  of  blood. 

"  Though  the  lungs  can  not  be  considered  in  this  respect  an  e?^m- 
inating  organ,  yet  as  that  condition  of  the  blood  resulting  in  tubercu- 
lous depositions  is  got  rid  of,  it  is  more  convenient  sometimes  to  speak 
of  the  lungs  as  an  eliminating  organ,  than  to  use  a  roundabout  phrase 
for  the  purpose  of  truly  indicating  the  whole  process.  I  mention  this 
to  prevent  any  unnecessary  criticism. 

"  Another  fact  familiar  to  us  all  is,  that  if  in  a  consumptive  family 
there  is  a  drunkard,  he  will  be  able  to  lie  out  all  night  on  the  ground 
without  taking  cold,  or  experiencing  any  other  injury,  while  his  sober 
brother  who  carefully  houses  himself,  takes  cold  easily,  and  becomes 
subject  to  the  disease ;  as  before  specified,  the  most  striking  point  of 
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difference  between  the  two  is  in  their  respiration — the  one  breathing 
freely  the  pure,  fresh  air  of  heaven,  the  other  the  dry,  vitiated  air  of  a 
close  chamber. 

"  Let  us  examine  the  process  of  respiration  carefully,  and  we  will  be 
prepared  to  put  a  proper  interpretation  on  another  curious  and  indis- 
putable fact :  let  any  one  double  himself  over,  as  a  tailor,  or  shoemaker, 
aud  watch  the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  as 
ordinarily  performed,  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs  executes  the  main 
duty  of  respiration,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  is  but  slightly 
used.  Now,  if  the  view  presented  that  tubercles  are  caused  by  unas 
similated  chyle,  and  that  perfect  respiration  is  necessary  ,to  perfect 
assimilation,  be  correct,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  part  of  the 
lungs  where  respiration  is  most  perfect,  to  be  free  of  tubercles,  and, 
nice  versa.,  where  the  respiration  is  most  imperfect,  we  should  certainly 
expect  to  find  tuberculous  depositions.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  all 
works  on  Practice  tell  us  that  tubercles  are  nearly  always  found  in  the 
apex  of  the  lungs  first,  while  the  base  is  generally  free  from  them. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact  is  given  in  any  work  I  have 
seen  ;  a  late  writer  in  the  Nashville  Journal  says  it  is  because '  Nature 
has  so  arranged  it.'  Being  more  a  student  of  Nature  than  of  man,  I 
have  interrogated  Nature  why  she  so  arranged  it,  and  the  reply  is,  the 
impurity  of  the  blood  resulting  in  tuberculous  depositions  is  caused  by 
unassimilated  chyle ;  perfect  respiration  is  absolutely  essential  to  perfect 
assimilation,  and  as  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  is  not  so  greatly  used  as 
the  lower  in  ordinary  respiration,  therefore  the  necessary  changes  can 
not,  and  do  not  take  place  in  the  blood  there,  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quence is,  that  tubercles  are  deposited  at  that  point,  while  in  the  lower 
part,  the  more  perfect  respiration  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  the  assim- 
ilation of  the  chyle,  and  there  being  no  unorganized  matter  in  the  blood 
in  that  part,  of  course  no  unorganized  tubercles  will  be  deposited. 

"  Instead,  then,  of  saying,  '  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  to  be  borne 
in  mind  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  that  tubercles  are  deposited  nearly 
always  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  first,'  let  us  say :  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mmd  as  a  means  oi  'prevention.  Let  us  say 
to  all  interested  :  '  If  you  wish  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  tubercles  in 
the  upper  part  of  your  lungs,  see  to  it  as  you  value  your  lives,  that 
respiration  be  as  perfectly  performed  there  as  in  the  lower.  Learn  a 
lesson  from  nature,  follow  her  plan  to  purify  the  blood,  and  you  will 
succeed  far  better  than  if  you  were  to  try  infusions  of  every  plant  from 
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Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  in  search  of  that  vegetable  remedy  of  which 
Dr.  Rush  prophesied. 

"  The  next  important  fact,  bearing  on  this  subject,  is  one  so  familiar 
to  all,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  it  at  length  ;  it  is,  that  those 
who  lead  active,  energetic  lives,  especially  out-door  lives,  are  less  liable 
to  tuberculous  diseases,  and  live  longer  than  those  who  lead  a  sedentary 
in-door  life.  The  prescription, '  Take  plenty  of  exercise  and  keep  your 
blood  circulating,'  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  whether  doctor  or  patient ; 
let  us,  however,  not  be  satisfied  with  the  vague  explanations  of  the  fact 
commonly  given  ;  but  let  us  take  one  step  further  with  the  above  view 
in  our  mind,  and  we  will  see  clearly  that  the  phrase,  exercise  '  pro- 
motes health  by  promoting  digestion,'  should  be,  exercise  promotes 
health  by  promoting  assimilation  ;  for  while  we  are  exercising  actively, 
respiration  is  frequent  and  full,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  assimilation 
is  more  perfect. 

"Another  important  fact,  showing  the  influence  of  respiration  in 
purifying  the  blood,  is  that  the  larger  the  lungs  the  purer  the  blood  ; 
or  in  other  words,  when  we  see  a  man  with  a  large  capacious  chest, 
we  say, '  He'll  never  die  of  consumption  ; '  but  when  we  see  a  man  with 
a  small,  flattened  chest,  breastbone  and  backbone  almost  touching,  we 
say,  without  hesitation  :  He  is  of  a  '  consumptive  make.'  If  the  views 
above  presented  are  not  correct,  is  it  not  an  astonishing  circumstance, 
that  in  every  case,  without  any  exception  whatever,  just  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  respiration  is  the  purification  of  the  blood,  and  the 
vigor  of  life  ?  If  they  are  correct,  there  is  no  extraordinary  coincidence 
about  it :  every  thing  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 
Cuvier,  who  took  a  more  extended  view  of  the  animal  kingdom  than 
any  other  man  has  ever  done,  found  from  his  immense  survey  that, 
without  any  exception  whatever,  vigor  of  life  was  in  the  ratio  of  the 
consumption  of  oxygen,  and  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is  irresistible 
that  those  who  desire  vigor  of  life  must  so  use  their  lungs  as  to  consume 
a  large  amount  of  oxygen.  In  the  capacious  chest,  respiration  is  per- 
formed on  such  a  scale  as  to  perfectly  assimilate  all  the  chyle  thrown 
into  the  blood  ;  hence  we  see  men  with  chests  like  Thomas  H.  Benton's, 
for  instance,  living  to  a  good  old  age,  while  thousands  with  narrow, 
contracted  chests  are  laid  prematurely  in  the  grave  ;  hence  all  persons 
of  a  consumptive  tendency,  instead  of  expanding  their  stomachs  with 
cough  syrups,  and  balsams,  should  expand  their  lungs  with  the  puri- 
fying air  of  heaven.     The  same  means  of  purification  of  the  blood  are 
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used  by  nature  with  other  animals.  No  farmer  ever  saw  a  '  measlv  hosr ' 
filled  with  '  kernels,'  alias  tubercles,  which  had  been  ranging  wild  in 
the  woods,  while  such  hogs  are  quite  frequent  in  the  home  stock  after 
they  have  been  confined  several  months  in  the  fattening-pen.  What 
is  the  standing  rule  with  every  good  farmer,  when  he  finds  a  diseased 
hog  in  his  fattening  pen  ?  '  Turn  him  out  and  let  him  run,'  invariably 
is  the  cry ;  in  other  words,  let  him  take  that  exercise  so  necessary ;  of 
course  he  will  breathe  oftener  and  more  freely,  the  blood  will  soon  be 
purified,  and  the  system  being  able  to  manage  properly  all  the  food 
taken  into  it,  he  will  therefore  recover. 

"In  the  large  dairy  establishments  of  London,  where  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  cows  are  kept  constantly  in  their  stalls  all 
the  time,  they  frequently  become  liable  to  tuberculous  disease,  and  if 
continued  in  confinement,  the  disease  will  run  through  the  various 
stages  just  as  in  man.  Hence,  we  have  negative  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  views  advanced,  namely,  the  production  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease when  the  lungs  are  only  moderately  used.  Will  any  one  say  it  is 
a  mere  coincidence  ? 

"  The  owners  of  the  dairies  watch,  and  when  symptoms  of  disease 
appear,  the  cows  are  killed  and  thrown  into  the  market  before  they 
fall  off  much,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the 
meat  of  these  tuberculous  cows  is  sweeter  than  ordinary  beef;  so  that 
when  your  gratified  palate  causes  you  to  exclaim,  '  This  is  the  sweetest 
beef  I  ever  ate  in  ray  life,'  you  can  gratify  your  mind  also  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  it  is  extremely  probable  it  was  some  old 
stall-fed  consumptive  cow,  and  you  can  pass  a  j^leasant  hour  while 
digesting  it,  in  speculations  as  to  which  of  the  various  stages  she 
was  in. 

"  This  view  of  consumption,  and  scrofula,  would  render  food  a  very 
important  item ;  for  it  is  self-evident,  nature  can  not  cure  or  prevent 
those  diseases  by  eliminating  tuberculous  matter,  if  man  continues  to 
throw  it  in  faster  than  it  is  thrown  out ;  it  would  be  extreme  folly  for 
a  man  to  chew  up  tuberculous  matter  which  a  hog's  stomach  and 
lungs  had  failed  to  assimilate,  and  calculate  his  own  system  could 
manage  it  properly." 

We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  our  next,  and  give  a  number  of 
cases  illustrating  the  natural  cure ;  likewise,  of  the  merits  of  the  new 
remedy,  the  hyphosulphites  of  lime  anci  soda. 
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To  go  West,  and  to  have  fever  and  ague,  are  almost  synonymous. 
Indeed,  we  once  knew  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  was  going  out  West 
on  purpose  to  catch  the  ague,  in  order  to  cure  him  of  bronchitis,  or 
preacher's  sore  throat !  Every  man  expects  to  have  fever  and  ague 
who  goes  into  new  country  to  settle.  The  western  parts  of  the  State 
of  IsTew-York,  and  even  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  N^ew- 
York  and  Westchester,  are  very  much  infested  with  this  disease.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  value  of  the  property  in  these  parts  is  depre- 
ciated. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that  if  there  could  be  discovered  a  certain  cure 
for — or,  still  better,  a  prevention  of  this  disease,  the  value  of  the  land 
would,  in  many  cases,  rise  fifty  per  cent  at  once.  We  should  be  very 
much  elated  in  heart,  and  enriched  in  intellect,  if  we  could  prescribe 
a  sure  remedy  for  the  country,  or  the  inhabitants.  But,  as  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  priests,  nor  prophets,"  nor  even  "  wonderful  doctors,"  but 
simply  medical  philosophers,  we  must  inquire  as  rigidly  for  ourselves 
as  for  others,  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 

What  is  fever  and  ague  ?  and  what  is  its  cause  ?  Many,  and  learned, 
truly,  are  the  treatises  on  these  questions  ;  but  like  many  other  sub- 
jects, authorities  are  not  agreed  u]3on  them.  We  can  not,  therefore, 
refer  you  to  any  one  authority  on  the  subject  for  satisfaction,  but  we 
must  try  to  satisfy  you  ourselves. 

Fever  and  ague,  or  rather  ague  and  fever,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  fever, 
which  consists  in  having  a  distinct  cold  stage,  hot  stage,  and  sweating 
stage,  and  then  a  period  of  freedom  from  fever  at  all.  It  has  many 
varieties,  but  our  description  covers  them  all. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  an  alternation  of  hot  and  cold,  damp  and 
dry,  condition  of  the  ground  and  air,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
raised  and  lowered  suddenly,  and  the  vegetable  remains  are  quickly 
decomposed,  giving  existence  to  noxious  vapors. 

Either  the  direct  loss  of  heat  of  the  body,  or  the  indirect  loss  of  it, 
by  the  action  of  the  noxious  vapors  on  the  respiration  and  blood,  will 
produce  the  cold  stage,  and  that  will  cause  the  hot  and  sweating  stages. 
If  only  one  of  these  causes  operate,  the  fever  is  mild.  If  both  operate, 
the  fever  is  severe. 

The  temperature  of  the  human  body  in  health  is  98''  of  Farenheit's 
thermometer.     If  this  be  raised,  as  is  the  case  in  sun-stroke  or  burning, 
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fever,  with  little,  if  any,  cold  stage  ensues.  If  this  temperature  bo 
lowered,  just  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature,  and  the 
suddenness  of  it,  fever,  with  considerable  cold  stage,  ensues. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  fever,  is  the  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood.  No  matter  how  this  is  produced,  whether  by  some 
subtle  poison  inhaled  in  the  atmosphere,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  blood 
being  abstracted.  If,  therefore,  you  feel  cold  and  shivery  in  an  ague- 
ish  locality — at  once  do  every  thing  that  can  be  done,  to  restore  the 
heat  to  the  blood. 

Ginger-tea,  common  tea,  clove-tea,  or  any  hot  drink,  taken  to  make 
you  sweat,  is  good.  Warm  clothing,  such  as  woollen  clothes,  blankets, 
feather  beds,  and  lying  before  a  fire,  with  your  back  to  the  heat,  is 
good.  A  hot  bath,  if  you  can  have  a  real  one  for  the  whole  body,  is 
the  best  of  all.  A  good  bed,  with  blankets  only,  and  heated  with  a 
warming-pan,  is  a  good  substitute. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  treatment  for  immediate ,  use,  is  lying  with 
your  back  to  the  fire,  well  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  and  drinking  hot 
and  stimulating  fluids,  until  you  are  hot,  and  sweat.  Then  begin  and 
take  tincture  of  bark,  quinine,  or  any  other  stimulating  tonic,  as  fast  as 
you  please.  There  are  two  very  distinct  substances  in  the  bark,  quin- 
ine and  cinchonine.     We  need  them  both. 

When  the  fit  of  fever  is  over,  whether  from  remedial  causes  or  na- 
tural ones,  give  plenty  of  bark,  quinine  and  good  food,  and  if  the  per- 
son can  take  it,  ale,  porter,  wine,  or  spirit,  simply  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature. Daily,  at  the  hour  of  the  expected  or  possible  time  of  the 
cold  stage  returning,  repeat  the  hot  applications  in  some  mode. 

We  have  forgotten  one  of  the  most  efl'ectual  modes  of  obtaining 
heat — the  spirit-bath.  Put  a  couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  alcohol,  or 
any  other  spirit,  into  a  saucer,  and  place  in  the  centre,  under  a  wooden 
chair.  Undress,  and  sit  on  the  chair,  wrapped  round  with  a  large 
blanket.  Set  fire  to  the  spirit  with  a  taper,  and  cover  your  head. 
You  will  soon  be  in  a  sweat. 

Thus  much  for  yourself.  Now  for  the  locality.  Fill  up  the  marshy 
ground,  or  keep  it  covered  with  water.  Plough  and  sow  your  land, 
or  dig  and  plant  it,  so  that  it  may  have  to  grow  something  w^holesome. 
If  you  build  your  own  house,  and  may  choose  your  site,  select  if  you 
can,  some  spot  where  you  can  turn  a  stream  into  your  ground,  and 
surround  your  house  with  a  stream  of  running  w^ater,  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  peculiar  poison  that  generates 
ague  is  absorbed  by  water ;  neither  will  it  pass  from  a  swamp  across 
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a  belt  of  trees.  Build  your  house,  therefore,  so  as  to  avail  yourself  of 
such  protection  if  possible.  If  you  should  conduct  a  stream  of  water 
round  your  house,  let  it  be  a  running  one. 

Mind  you  do  not  make  a  stagnant  moat,  and  if  you  can,  prevent  any 
one  else  from  doing  so,  or  having  a  stagnant  pond,  or  dam.  Water, 
to  be  useful  to  us,  must,  like  our  blood,  circulate.  Both  live  by  con- 
stant motion.  Both  die  by  being  still.  Even  the  air  dies,  by  being 
shut  up  in  some  place  of  seclusion.  We  go  further  :  even  thought  and 
feeling  die  from  want  of  use.  The  writing  of  this  article  is  as  good 
for  us  as  for  you.  We  have  more  matter  on  a  subject,  at  the  end  of 
an  article,  than  at  the  beginning. 

So  for  you,  as  readers — the  more  you  read  us,  the  more  you  will 
want  to  read  us.  We  shall  be  as  necessary  to  your  healthful  existence, 
as  your  newspaper  is  to  your  political  existence. 

The  first  command  ever  given  to  man  was,  "  Be  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,  and  siihdue  ity  The  man  who  goes  into 
a  new  part  of  the  country  should  remember  this  part  of  the  command, 
''^Subdue  it.''''  We  are  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  work  of  any 
pioneers,  who  obey  this  command. 

It  is  an  inspiring  thought,  that  man  can  subdue  mountains,  rivers, 
seas,  and  continents — ay,  and  even  fever  and  ague.  There  is  a  gran- 
deur in  the  feeling,  while  we  pen  these  lines,  that  we  are  helping  to 
fulfill  our  great  destiny — to  subdue  the  earth — its  natural  evils  and 
maladies. 

If  fate  compel  you  to  live  in  a  swampy  country,  never  leave  the 
house  after  sun-down  if  you  can  help  it :  if  you  live  in  a  valley  where 
ague  exists,  never  leave  your  house  after  four  o'clock  in  summer,  for 
by  that  time,  in  places  that  cool  rapidly  from  the  absence  of  the  sun, 
the  dew  begins  to  fall,  and  dew  is  deadly  to  those  who  are  predisposed 
to  ague  from  weakness :  women  and  children  suffer  terribly  from 
moonlight  walks :  if  you  must  go  out,  wear  a  great  coat  and  tliick 
boots,  even  in  August.  Build  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  close  the  doors  and  windows.  N'ever  mind  what  your 
ignorant  neighbors  say ;  let  them  call  you  eccentric,  crazy,  or  what 
they  please.  Perhaps  they  will  soon  be  glad  to  imitate  you  when  they 
find  you  in  health,  and  feel  the  ague  twice  a  year. 

Live  well — generously.  Drink  a  little  good  loine  or  sound  ale.  Eat 
fresh  meat — never  salt,  unless  you  can  not  avoid  it.  Drink  good  cof- 
fee in  the  morning  and  be  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  chills  from  too 
little  bed-clothing.     The  temperature  of  the  human  body  always  falls 
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four  degrees  towards  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Remember  this, 
and  have  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt  at  hand.  Never  sleep  with  your 
chamher-icindoics  open  after  the  first  day  of  August ;  but  by  no  means 
close  your  door.  Air  you  must  have,  but  not  September  night-air ;  it 
is  deadly. 

If  you  can  prevent  your  neighbor  from  ornamenting  his  grounds, 
by  damming  up  the  running  stream  to  make  a  fish-pond,  or  for  water 
scenery,  do  it  by  appealing  to  his  generosity  and  sense  of  safety ;  but 
if  he  will  not  heed  you,  summon  your  neighbors  to  the  school-house, 
and  read  this  article  to  them,  and  then  all  of  you  again  exhort  him  to 
remove  it :  if  he  will  not  do  it  then,  march  onward  in  a  body,  and 
break  down  his  dam,  and  take  the  consequences  ;  for  he  has  no  right 
to  cultivate  a  death-dealing  morass.  God  made  the  stream  in  his  own 
way,  and  man  has  no  business  to  stop  its  course.  The  county  of  West- 
chester has  been  rendered  very  deadly  to  delicate  people,  and  we  never 
ride  through  it  on  the  course  of  the  Bronx  river,  without  thinking  of 
an  awful  great  centipede,  grasping  a  centre  of  death  at  each  extremity 
of  its  thousand  legs,  in  the  shape  of  a  fish-pond  or  a  dam,  built  by  some 
vulgar  cit,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  how  to  annoy  his  neighbors,  and 
sicken  his  wife  and  children,  by  his  ignorance  of  nature's  laws. 


Art.  CV. — Influence  of  hadly-constructed  Wells  in  producing  Fevers. 

"  De.  Dixon  :  Your  article  on  ague  and  fever  suggests  some  import- 
ant items,  in  the  way  of  intelligence,  on  the  condition  of  wells  over 
the  whole  country. 

"  The  droughts  of  the  past  few  years  have  demonstrated  to  all 
Western  people  that  they  are  drinking  surface-water,  filled  with  de- 
caying vegetable  matter.  In  the  region  from  which  I  write,  wells 
were  a  total  failure,  drying  up  wholly  in  most  cases,  and  in  all  con- 
taining but  a  mere  sediment  of  water  and  dirt. 

"  From  a  clay-soil,  filled  with  decomposing  carbonaceous  substances, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  pure  water  could  be  expected ;  the  water 
which  falls  in  rains,  as  it  enters  the  earth  is  filtered  through  the  clay  or 
sand,  or  both,  and  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  method 
of  stoning  up  wells  in  this  country  is  with  loose  stone  or  brick,  piled 
upon  each  other  without  cement  of  any  kind,  and  water  thus  enters 
at  the  top  of  the  well  or  nearly,  so.     A  part  of  it  may  filter  through 
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the  earth  a  few  feet,  but  even  in  that  case  it  must  cany  with  it  much 
rotten,  decaying  filth.  Some  regions  of  tlie  West  are  underlaid  witli 
sandstone  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  under  the  surface.  Artesian  wells 
are  cut  into  these  rocks  with  drills,  to  great  depths  in  some  cases. 
The  water  thus  obtained  is  found  to  be  impregnated  with  lime  in  most 
cases,  and  is  unfit  for  washing.  The  water  of  these  rock-wells  is  far 
purer  than  wells  sunk  in  the  ground  only,  and  loosely  stoned  up  ;  and 
in  some  place  the  water  appears  in  springs,  from  under  the  rocks,  the 
w^ater  having  filtered  through  the  rocks  for  some  feet,  rendering  it  pure 
and  soft. 

"  Much  observation  has  satisfied  me  that  these  wells,  containing  only 
water  from  the  surface,  cause  fevers.  The  last  few  years,  fevers  have 
appeared  in  regions  where  never  before  seen  ;  the  dry  Aveather  having 
acted  on  the  soil  more  potently,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  giving  ofi:* 
more  of  its  chemical  elements  to  the  rain.  In  many  places  where  no- 
thing like  a  pond  or  marsh  exists,  but  in  open,  cultivated  uplands, 
fever  and  ague  frequently  appears.  In  most  clay-soils,  a  thin  slate 
rock  is  found  under  the  surface  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  wall  of  the  well 
should  be  laid  in  water-lime  down  to  this  rock — which  would  oblige 
the  water  to  filter  slowly  through  the  solid  earth  before  reaching  the 
cavity  in  the  rock.  This  would  prevent  all  water  entering  directly 
from  the  surface  after  rains. 

"  Where  walls  are  dug  in  a  sand  or  silex  bed,  the  same  process 
should  be  adopted  in  stoning,  to  prevent  the  water  reaching  the  well 
below,  until  it  had  passed  through  a  deep  bed  of  gravel  to  clean  and 
purify  it. 

"  When  the  fall  rains  appear,  these  wells  fill  up  suddenly  and  the 
water  remains  in  till  the  dry  weather  returns  again. 

"  The  w^ter  should  be  drawn  or  pumped  out  both  spring  and  fall, 
and  the  well  thoroughly  cleaned,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  filth 
in  the  bottom. 

"  Mud,  frogs,  rotten  vegetable  matter,  angle-worms,  dead  mice  and 
toads,  snakes,  and  snipes,  are  often  found  in  the  well-bottom,  making 
a  rich  and  delightful  broth  for  human  palates  and  stomachs.  The 
amount  of  filth  thus  drank  and  taken  into  the  blood  and  fluids,  is  ab- 
solutely enormous. 

"A  slight  variation  in  the  seasons,  with  this  loose  water  from  the 
surface,  instead  of  fevers,  whole  districts  of  country  are  swept  over  by 
a  summer  dysentery.     Amazed  at  the  providence  of  God,  they  rush 
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to  their  prayers,  and  clothe  in  black,  and  follow  the  loved  ones  to 
their  long  home.     Whole  families  are  sometimes  swept  off. 

"  The  effect  of  these  dry  and  wet  seasons,  and  the  consequent 
changes  in  water  and  earth,  act  also  upon  cattle  and  hogs.  In  all  flat 
countries,  the  dry  part  of  summer  reduces  the  pools  and  small  creeks 
to  mere  puddles,  and  the  water  in  almost  all  cases,  is  in  a  state  nearly 
approaching  putrefaction,  and  yet  the  cattle  are  left  to  drink  it  for  the 
entire  season.  A  month's  use  of  such  water  would  make  any  well 
man  sick ;  and  that  cattle  and  hogs  are  also  affected,  is  apparent  to 
any  one.  The  beef  and  pork  made  from  cattle  and  hogs,  that  drink 
such  water  is  by  no  means  wholesome.  It  will  in  many  cases  produce 
fevers,  diarrheas,  erysipelas,  and  boils  and  eruptions  of  the  skin  of  a 
most  obstinate  nature.  I  have  frequently  had  to  forbid  pork  and  beef 
to  children  where  the  fingers,  hands,  amis,  and  feet  and  legs  are  covered 
wih  white  blisters  filled  with  matter.  Some  systems  will  clear  the  blood 
by  putting  forth  boils  ;  and  others  again  retain  the  poison,  which  acts 
s'owly  on  the  blood,  destroying  its  vitality,  and  sinking  the  health  of 
the  patient,  till  consumption  finally  closes  up  the  scene.  Whole  dis- 
tricts wh  -1  e  hogs  are  kept,  show  this  sickly  condition  among  them ;  they 
o  Un  have  regular  ague,  and  die  of  chills,  as  a  man  would  die  from 
the  same  cau<e. 

"  May  I  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  another  momentous 
fact  ?  Cattle  in  the  Western  States  are  known  to  be  affected  by  a 
disease  called  tremhles ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  ague^  and  is 
fatal  to  the  constitution  of  the  animal.  Cattle  not  known  to  be  affected 
with  it,  are  chased  by  horsemen  till  the  disease  shows  itself  in  fits  of 
trembling — that  is,  the  creature  is  worried  till  the  cold  stage,  or  chill, 
comes  on.  The  ox  or  cow  may  appear  perfectly  well,  and  yet  the 
miasm  be  lurking  in  his  system,  tainting  his  blood  and  poisoning  his 
flesh.  Milk  from  such  cows,  or  even  butter,  can  not  be  either  safe  or 
wholesome.  That  much  sickness  comes  from  such  food,  is  sure.  Per- 
sons living  in  miasmatic  districts,  will  retain  the  poison,  or  miasm,  for 
a  long  time  in  the  blood,  and  finally  a  change  of  air,  or  over-work,  will 
brmg  out  the  disease.  That  the  same  occurs  with  cattle,  is  apparent 
enough.  Beef  from  such  cattle  is  sure  to  enter  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  make  sick  the  persons  who  use  it.  Just  mark  one  fact ; 
during  sickly  seasons,  when  fatal  fevers  prevail,  cities  are  greatly 
plagued  to  keep  pork  and  beef  from  spoiling,  and  are  led  think  of  bad 
salt  and  bad  packing.  '  The  truth  is,  that  the  beef  in  most  cases,  is 
prepare^  to  spoil  when  killed,  and  does  spoil  in  spite  of  all  efforts. 
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Fish  even  seem  to  partake  of  this  putrefactive  state.  During  the 
year  1800  and  onward,  when  yellow  fever  visited  [NTew-York  and  New- 
England,  beef,  pork,  and  fish  spoiled  in  great  quantities.  See  Mitchell's 
Medical  Journal  of  those  years.  During  those  years  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  in  Ya.,  were  desolated  by  fever.  Every  thing  in  the  way 
of  food  seemed  disposed  to  putrefy.  Some  fish  spoiled  in  New-Hart- 
ford, and  were  thrown  out  in  the  street,  and  the  whole  region  was 
stricken  with  fatal  fever.  Potatoes  rotted  in  wagons,  while  on  the  way 
to  market.  When  such  conditions  prevail  in  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
we  may  be  sure  that  attention  to  water,  and  diet,  and  air,  is  indis- 
pensable. Some  German  soldiers,  encamped  on  a  dry,  white,  silex 
plain,  thought  they  were  secure.  A  fatal  fever  swept  them  off  by 
thousands.  A  few  feet  below  the  surface,  water  was  found,  which 
appeared  pure,  but  the  chemical  action  of  heat  and  moisture  in  pure 
sand  was  sufficient  to  produce  fatal  fevers.  Napoleon's  soldiers  on 
the  rapid  Guadalquiver,  in  Spain,  were  using  water  from  vast  pools  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  They  died  rapidly,  yet  the  water  was  clear  and 
apparently  pure,  but  charged  with  death  from  rotten  vegetable  matter. 
If  this  be  so  on  the  course  of  rapid  rivers,  it  must  be  worse  on  rivers 
in  low  countries. 

"  In  the  West,  on  flat  soils,  mill-dams  are  raised  and  set  back  often 
ten  or  twenty  miles.  This  invariably  produces  suits  in  court  for  re- 
moval of  the  dams,  under  the  charge  that  they  produce  sickness. 

"  Senator  Wade  states  that  he  has  tried,  while  judge,  many  of  these 
suits,  and  the  facts  are  uniform,  showing  that  so  much  matter  taken  up 
by  the  water,  poisons  it,  and  the  water  seems  to  give  off  a  vapor  lighter 
than  air,  which  often  rises  to  a  height  above  the  river.  The  sickness 
is  often  confined  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  while  on  the  rivers 
less  sickness  prevails. 

"  If  heat  and  light  act  on  water  charged  with  decomposing  matter 
so  as  to  impregnate  the  air  with  the  poison,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  use  of  water  in  that  condition  would  induce  sickness  in  man  or 
beast. 

"  Let  us  in  closing  draw  a  few  conclusions  from  these  facts.  This 
miasm  from  air  and  water  may  remain  in  the  human  blood  for  years, 
and  not  act ;  persons  coming  from  sickly,  fever  regions,  often  remain 
well,  till  some  overwork,  change  in  air,  or  accouchement  suddenly  re- 
veals the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  system.  If  this  be  true,  cattle 
are  liable  to  the  same  law,  and  nothing  will  quicker  induce  its  action 
than  hunger,  fatigue,  and  thirst. 
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"  Cattle  are  consequently  injured  and  rendered  sickly  by  this  very 
process,  in  carrying  them  over  a  large  space  in  crowded  cars.  Though 
well  when  started  for  market,  they  are,  by  long  rides,  a  crowded  air, 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  fatigue,  rendered  sickly  and  unfit  for  eating. 

"  Stations  should  be  organized  along  every  rail  route,  where,  at 
easy  distances  the  cattle  and  hogs  can  be  rested,  fed,  and  watered. 
The  truth  of  these  suggestions  can  be  verified  by  observing  the  con- 
dition of  hogs  and  cattle,  when  landed  from  cars  before  entering 
market.  The  supply  of  proper  arrangements  must  yet  become  a  sub- 
ject of  legislative  interference.  B.  W.  R." 


Art.  CVI. — The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  /  Geology  in  its  Bearings 
on  the  two  Theologies^  Natural  and  Revealed.     By  Hugh  Miller. 

Few  branches  of  positive  science  excite  more  interest  in  the  contem- 
plative mind  than  that  of  modern  geology.  The  rock-inscribed  facts 
that  it  presents  for  the  exercise  of  inductive  reasoning,  are  almost 
without  parallel  in  other  branches  of  natural  science.  The  inquirer, 
keeping  within  those  bounds  which  should  always  circumscribe  the 
human  intellect,  at  each  step  feels  that  truth  rewards  his  investigations, 
at  every  moment  that  the  darkness  of  night  is  yielding  to  the  light  of 
day.  Is  it  then  surprising  that  this  wonderful  study  of  creation  should 
be  strongly  promotive  of  inquiry  into  that  which  has  been  hitherto  re- 
i2;arded  as  its  w^ritten  history?  The  account  of  creation  as  given  by 
Moses,  though  justly  ranking  as  the  first  of  human  productions  for  its 
wonderful  simplicity  and  sublimity,  can  no  longer  be  received,  as  in 
former  times,  as  a  correct  and  literal  record  of  the  truth.  This  has 
long  been  perceived  by  the  more  intelligent  theologians,  its  conse- 
quences appreciated,  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recon- 
•cile  the  "  two  records,"  but  as  yet  altogether  unsatisfactorily.  In  this 
state  of  the  case  we  anxiously  looked  for  Hugh  Miller's  forthcoming 
work,  as  one  which  we  were  told  would  resolve  all  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties. We  formerly  believed  that  Moses  wrote  in  good  faith  that 
which  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  write,  and  that  it  was  not  on  the  au- 
thority of  Moses,  but  on  that  of  God  himself,  that  it  Avas  declared  that 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  solar  system,  were  created 
within  the  space  of  six  days.  Geology  shows  the  impossibility  of  tliis, 
and  there  rests.     The  necessary  inference  is,  that  we  do  not  under- 
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stand  Moses,  or  that  he  was  not  inspired,  and  that  instead  of  being  the 
messenger  of  God  he  has  given  us  fables  of  his  own  devising.  This, 
to  the  sincere  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible,  has  been 
a  most  unwelcome  discovery,  and  to  reconcile  the  contradiction,  theo- 
logians and  laymen  of  high  literary  authority,  have  assumed  that  the 
six  days  are  to  be  understood  as  six  undefined  and  immeasurably  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  But  we  will  take  this  argument  as  stated  by 
Miller  in  his  own  words : 

"  I  remark  further  that  it  has  been  held  by  accomplished  philolo- 
gists that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  may  be  regarded,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  successive 
periods  of  great  extent." 

"  Waiving,  however,  the  question  as  a  philological  one,  and  simply 
holding  with  Cuvier,  Parkinson,  and  Silliman,  that  each  of  the  six 
days  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  the  first  chapter,  were  what  is  as- 
suredly meant  by  the  day  referred  to  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis, 
not  natural  days,  but  lengthened  periods,  I  find  myself  called  upon 
as  a  geologist,  to  account  for  but  three  of  this  six."*  The  three 
first  being  understood  as  included  in  the  account  given  in  the 
1st  and  2d  verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  summary  method  of  disposing  of  the  subject  in  such  an  inquiry, 
and  which  was,  in  some  strange  way,  apparently  more  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Miller  than  it  possibly  can  be  to  any  of  his  readers.  We  quote 
again : 

"  Let  me,  however,  pause  for  a  moment,  to  remark  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  language  in  which  we  are  first  introduced  in  the  Mosaic 
narrative  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  moon,  though  absolutely 
one  of  the  smallest  lights  in  our  system,  is  described  as  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  only  its  greatest  light,  the  sun.  It  is  the  apparent 
then,  and  not  the  actual^  which  we  find  in  the  passage  ;  what  seemed  to 
he^  not  ichat  was^"^  To  have  a  proper  view  of  this  passage,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Moses  as  historian  is  not  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment, or  the  language  of  the  statement.  He  was,  according  to  theo- 
logical belief,  merely  the  amanuensis  of  God,  writing  from  the  dictates 
of  inspiration  ;  and  it  is  of  this  kind  of  authorship  that  Mr.  Miller  holds 
this  very  strange  language  :  "  It  is  the  apparent^  then^  and  not  the  ac- 
tual^ which  we  find  in  this  passage ;  what  seemed  to  5e,  and  not  what 

*  Page  158.  f  Page  159. 
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was.^^     Seemed  !  to  whom  ? — ^to  the  eternal  and  omniscient  God,  the 
Maker  of  the  "  sun,  moon,  and  stars"  ? 

The  days  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  different  creations  took  place, 
are  enumerated  in  exact  order,  and  each  one  ends  mth  the  plain  and 
emphatic  statement,  "  and  the  evening  and  the  morning"  composed 
the  day  through  six  successive  days.  We  pass  from  this  part  of  the 
"  record,"  to  the  history  of  the  sublime  scenes  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and 
here  it  is  projoer  to  remark  that  Moses  is  no  longer  giving  an  account 
of  things  which  transpired  myriads  of  years  before  his  birth.  There  is 
no  inspiration  here.  He  is  the  simple,  matter-of-fact  historian.  He 
had  just  returned  from  that  "  awful  mount"  where  the  invisible  Crea- 
tor had  shown  himself  to  his  creature,  and  had  addressed  his  com- 
mands and  unfolded  his  designs  to  the  living  bodily  ear  ;  and  what  do 
we  find  ?  The  account  begins  in  this  wise  :  "  And  God  spake  all  these 
words,  saying,  *  ^5^  *  *  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work, 
but  on  the  seventh  thou  shalt  do  no  work,  *  *  *  for  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth  ^  *  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
hallowed  it."  It  would  seem  to  the  imprejudiced,  that  these  two  pas- 
sages when  collated  would  leave  no  doubt  that  the  day  sjDoken  of  was 
what  the  world  never  thought  of  doubting — a  period  of  one  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis — tiU  a  fancied  necessity  to  support  a  series  of 
religious  doctrines,  excited  the  fears  and  awakened  the  ingenuity  of 
theologists.  According  to  Moses,  God  declares,  viva  voce,  that  he 
made  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  and  giving  this 
as  the  reason  why  he  would  have  the  seventh  day  observed  as  a  Sab- 
bath. Surely  this  establishes  without  equivocation  the  meaning  that 
Moses  attached  to  the  six  days  ;  a  meaning,  according  to  him,  given  by 
God  himself  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  go  higher  for  lexicographi- 
cal authority.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  much  weight  with 
Mr.  Miller.  "It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  this  scheme  of  j^eriods 
is  irreconcilable  with  that  Divme  '  reason'  for  the  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath which  He  who  appointed  the  day  of  old  has  in  his  goodness  vouch- 
safed to  man.  I  have  failed  to  see  any  force  in  the  objection.  God,  the 
Creator,  who  wrought  during  six  periods,  rested  during  the  seventh 
period  and  as  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  he  recommenced  his 
work  of  creation — as,  on  the  contrary,  man  seems  to  be  the  last  formed 
of  creatures,  God  may  be  resting  still.  The  presumption  is  strong  that 
his  Sabbath  is  an  extended  period,  and  not  a  natural  day,  and  that  the 
work  of  redemption  is  his  Sabbath-day's  work."  We  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  notice  that  theologians  were  much  prone  in  the  elabora- 
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tion  of  their  doctrines,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  logic,  to  place  the  charac- 
ter of  God  in  a  false  light,  and  then  in  compensation  to  him,  as  it  were, 
to  ascribe  to  him  attributes  and  designs,  extraordinary  in  every  particu- 
lar, except  for  possessing  reasonable  elements  of  truth.  We  have  cer- 
tainly very  little  to  do  with  "  God's  Sabbath-day  work,"  especially  as 
it  is  not  pretended  that  he  has  revealed  any  thing  upon  the  subject, 
but  much  with  the  Sabbath  that,  according  to  the  "  record,"  he  has 
commanded  man  to  observe.  This  extended  period  which  we  are 
commanded  to  keep  holy  is  without  definition  of  limit  geologically, 
but  if  we  view  it  as  a  period  extended  to  a  million  of  years,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  giving  it  too  much  extension.  Some  may  read  our 
duty  in  this  respect,  as :  "  For  a  million  of  years  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work ;  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man  servant,  nor 
thy  maid  servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates."  We  may  as  well  notice  here  a  passage  from  our  author  be- 
ginning on  page  171:  "Let  me  further  remark,"  says  Mr.  Miller, 
"  that  in  each  of  these  three  great  periods  we  find  with  respect  to  the 
classes  of  existences,  vegetable  or  animal,  by  which  they  were  most 
prominently  characterized,  certain  well-marked  culminating  points  to- 
gether, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  twilight  periods  of  morning  dawn 
and  evening  decline."  The  passage  is  too  long  and  verbose  to  tran- 
scribe, but  the  idea  is,  that  in  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  three 
great  periods,  its  peculiar  productions,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
were  comparatively  small  and  imperfect ;  that  as  the  period  advanced, 
they  became  more  developed,  till  they  reached  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion allotted  them,  after  which  they  verged  towards  decline,  and  this 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  interpretation  of — "  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day,"  "  the  second  day,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
We  wish  to  be  courteous  to  all,  especially  to  those  who  make  the 
moral  duty  of  man  the  subject  of  their  thoughts  and  labors,  but  the 
wretched  pettifogging  that  pervades  the  above,  demands  rebuke. 

We  are  dealing  now  with  revelation,  and  all  the  sophistry  exposed 
above,  has  been  put  in  requisition  to  defend  revelation  from  some  fan- 
cied danger.  What  is  Kevelation  ?  It  is  an  unfolding  or  a  state, 
ment  of  truth  ;  "  it  is  the  act  of  disclosing  to  others  what  was  before 
unknown  to  them :  appropriately,  the  disclosure  or  communication  of 
truth  to  men  by  God  himself,  or  by  his  authorized  agents,  the  prophets 
and  apostles."  This  is  very  plain,  the  matter  disclosed  must  be  the 
truth,  or  it  is  no  revelation.  Moses  says  that  God  created  the  earth 
in  six  days,  and  he  informs  us  in  very  plain  language  what  he  meant 
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by  days,  in  the  reason  he  says  God  gave  for  hallowing  the  seventh  day, 
that  is,  a  day  was  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  Geolo- 
gy informs  us,  and  iit  words  unquestionably  traced  by  the  finger  of  God 
himself,  that  this  is  not  true.  It  follows  that  the  statement  of  Mose.^; 
is  no  revelation.  Mr.  Miller  then  goes  on  to  inquire  how  Moses  came 
by  his  knowledge  of  creation,  in  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow 
him,  as  we  have  seen  that  Moses  had  no  such  knowledge ;  but  we  al- 
lude to  it  as  a  literary  curiosity.  Our  space  forbids  that  we  should 
try  to  analyze  an  attempt  founded  on  some  of  the  splendid  fancies  of 
Milton,  joined  with  the  foggy  metaphysics  of  a  learned  German,  to 
prove  that  history.,  which  is  "  sight-seeing,"  and  prophecy  are  about 
the  same  thing;  that  either  may  be  communicated  by  vision,  that  is 
by  dream  ;  that  this  is  the  same  as  seeing  by  the  bodily  eye  ;  and  that 
history  is  prophecy  read  backwards,  and  more  such  "  skimble  skamble 
stuff."  Fearing  that  we  shall  be  accused  of  an  unfair  statement,  and 
aware  that  it  may  be  an  incorrect  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with 
all  our  effort,  we  can  not  understand  the  author,  we  refer  to  Sect.  4, 
page  — . 

It  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  among  theologians,  that  infi- 
delity is  increasing  in  the  world.  What  is  precisely  means  by  infi- 
delity we  know  not.  If  it  means  an  increasing  distrust  of  scholastic 
divinity,  the  complaint  is  probably  well  founded.  But  if  is  meant  an 
increasing  disbelief  in  the  existence  and  essential  attributes  of  God,  we 
think  we  are  safe  in  denying  it.  There  is  no  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  to  return  to  the  mental  chaos  of  2000  years  ago.  As  Miller 
justly  observes,  that  if  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  it  must 
be  imderstood  of  his  moral  image.  Man,  alone  of  all  created  beings, 
builds  and  adorns,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  succeeding  generations, 
and  in  this  he  alone  follows  at  an  humble  distance  his  great  Parent. 
Man  reasons,  and  the  model  of  his  reason  and  its  whole  foundation  is 
found  in  the  works  of  the  first  great  Reasoner.  In  one  point  of  view 
there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  or  dissimilarity.  God  is  always  the 
same  in  his  knowledge,  but  man  by  the  exercise  of  this  Godlike  faculty 
is  progressive,  and  man's  knowledge  from  his  social  position  is  cumr 
lative  as  well  as  progressive,  and  no  man  ever  lived  who  did  not  bcni- 
his  part  in  the  acquisition  of  the  great  fund  of  human  knowledge  ; 
none  so  honorable  as  not  to  be  in  some  degree  a  teacher  to  contempo- 
raries and  posterity.  To  maintain  that  with  this  endowment  man 
should  retrograde  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  is  to  advance  an  absurdity 
that  falls  of  itself.     But  we  repeat,  that  if  infidelity  means  a  disbelief 
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ill  doctrines  taught  and  believed  in  the  immature  condition  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  when  thick  darkness  obscured  the  sun  of  truth, 
but  which  his  nearer  approach  to  the  perfections  of  his  great  Examplar 
enables  him  to  see  clearly  are  errors,  the  charge  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  perhaps  we  shall  better  illustrate  our  position  by  stating  the  belief 
we  profess. 

We  take,  then,  the  Bible  as  containing  the  great  and  essential  pre- 
cepts which  should  guide  us  in  our  moral  duties,  and  as  containing 
more  just  ideas  of  the  Creator  and  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
God  and  man,  than  any  or  all  other  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject.  But  we  find  mixed  with  them  many  things  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  human  mind  in  its  present  develojDment,  to  receive  as 
true,  such  as  the  account  of  creation,  and  all  those  passages  asserting 
an  interruption  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  held  theolo- 
gically that  miracles  were  resorted  to  in  a  past  age,  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  truth  on  minds  that  would  otherwise  reject  it,  and  that  in 
many  instances  the  language  of  inspiration  is  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  those  to  whom  it  was  immediately  addressed.  But  it  is  very 
strange  that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  such  reasoners  that  Moses 
describes  not  as  man  but  as  inspired  of  God.  Did  God  inspire  him 
to  state  untruths,  because  the  men  he  addressed  could  not  compre- 
hend the  truth  ?  What  was  the  insignificant  multitude  especially  ad- 
dressed by  Moses,  to  the  succeeding  myriads  of  mankind  then  present 
to  the  eye  of  God,  who  must  all  be  included  in  his  auditory  ?  Is  the 
idea  to  be  for  a  moment  tolerated,  that  God,  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  living  man  of  an  early  age,  would  use  lan- 
guage that  could  not  be  believed  by  the  living  man  of  a  more  instructed 
condition  of  the  human  intellect  ?  It  is  said  that  the  age  of  miracles 
is  past,  that  they  are  no  longer  necessary  to  instruct  mankind  in  the 
truth,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  they  are  no  longer  used.  It  is  very 
strange  that  the  God  of  all  knowledge  and  truth  should  resort  to 
means  in  one  age  of  the  world  to  bring  men  to  believe  in  him,  which 
in  another  age  would  inevitably  beget  unbelief.  Theology  of  all 
sciences,  may  be  eminently  characterized  as  that  of  assumption.  It 
assumes  that  a  disbelief  of  a  part  of  the  Bible  is  a  disbelief  of  the 
whole.  We  can  not  yield  to  this.  We  can  believe  in  the  binding- 
force  of  the  ten  commandments,  and,  as  we  do  believe,  that  they 
have  been  the  foundation  of  all  just  law  since  Moses  gave  them 
to  the  Hebrews,  without  believing  the  account  he  gives  of  their 
authorship.     We  can  believe  that  God  will  punish  disobedience  with- 
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out  believing  the  story  of  Jonah.  We  can  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
earnest  jDrayer,  backed  by  a  good  conscience,  without  crediting  the 
story  of  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  This 
entitles  us,  no  doubt,  to  the  name  of  infidel  in  the  current  language  of 
the  day,  but  we  claim  that  it  is  an  infidehty  in  respect  to  the  doctrines 
of  man,  not  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  God,  and  we  can  not  doubt  that 
infidelity  such  as  this,  is  increasing.  The  man  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  not  bear  the  burden  that  he  of  the  twelfth  did  not  think  a  burden 
at  all.  Then,  the  more  mystery  the  more  faith ;  now,  that  divine 
essence  which  is  the  real  dividing  line  between  man  and  the  brute,  and 
on  which  we  f  jund  our  claim  of  relationship  to  the  great  First  Cause, 
has,  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  law  of  progress,  under  which 
God  has  placed  man  to  act,  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  before 
which  the  errors  of  ignorance  must  fall  whenever  presented  in  hostile 
array. 

A  word  in  conclusion,  respecting  the  character  of  Moses,  in  his  two- 
fold capacity  of  historian  and  lawgiver,  may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 
The  most  ancient  historians,  sharing  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  their  times,  appear  in  most  instances  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  true  and  the  false,  but  to  chronicle  statements 
belonging  to  either  class  as  presented  to  them  with  about  the  same 
estimate  of  their  value,  and  where  material  failed,  to  resort  to  imagi- 
nation, with  nearly  the  same  views  as  the  poets,  and  in  this  respect 
we  see  not  that  Moses  greatly  differed  fi'om  his  brethren  of  the  his- 
toric corps. 

All  nations  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  have  had,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  existence  as  a  separate  people,  one  emment  leader 
or  lawgiver,  who,  above  his  fellows  in  perceiving  the  several  necessities 
of  his  times,  dehvered  his  precepts  according  to  the  circumstances 
Avhich  required  them.  These  precepts,  being  addressed  to  the  correc- 
tion of  present  and  absolute  evils,  or  as  conducive  to  what  they  con- 
ceived good  and  virtuous  ends,  were  in  most  instances  practically  well 
conceived  ;  but  something  more  was  necessary  to  cause  them  at  first  to 
be  received  by  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  benefit — some  higher 
authority  than  that  of  the  "  one  poor  wise  man,"  was  necessary  to  en- 
force them  or  indue  them  with  proper  respect.  One  of  two  appellant 
'urisdictions  must  place  its  seal  upon  a  law,  before  it  could  become 
generally  operative,  either  that  of  the  sword,  or  that  of  the  divin- 
ity, and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  laws  were  made  among  the  ancient 
pagan  nations  that  were  not  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle 
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of  some  god.  Without  resorting  to  this  method  Moses  probably  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  leading  the  Hebrews  away  from  the  "  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt,"  or  in  giving  them  the  most  extraordinary  and  endur- 
ing laws  that  any  people  have  ever  lived  under.  Moses  differs  from 
other  ancient  lawgivers  in  this :  that  of  possessing  much  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  true  God — the  first  uncreated  Creator  of  all 
things.  That  he  pretended  to  a  closer  communion  with  him  than  we 
are  prepared  to  credit,  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  had  Washington  performed  what  he  did  perform, 
at  a  time  when  human  knowledge  was  as  limited  as  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  he  would  have  begun  and  closed  his  Farewell  Address  with — 
Thus  saith  the  Lord.  M.  H. 


Art.  CVII. — Death  and  Durial  of  old  Mr.  JB^iiickerhocker  /   is  the 

Modern  American  entitled  to  be  classed  under  a  '^icw  Temperament  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  an  intelligent  observer  of  men  and  things  at  the 
present  day  in  Xew-York,  with  the  ample  facilities  we  enjoy  in  this 
great  human  hive,  to  compare  our  own  people  with  those  of  most 
other  nations,  not  to  ask  one's  self  whether  we  have  not  really  attained  a 
temperament  of  marked  distinction  from  all  other  nations.  The  original 
stock  was  Dutch,  English,  and  French,  as  every  Knickerbocker  knows, 
and  that  will  account  at  once  for  phlegm  and  honesty,  obstinacy,  os- 
tentation, and  selfishness,  and  trifling,  dissimulation,  and  meanness. 
Then  came  the  lower  class  of  Germans  and  Irish,  and  with  them 
brought,  the  first,  industry  and  stolidity ;  the  last,  superstition  and 
falsehood,  cruelty  and  conceit,  and  treachery,  dishonesty,  and  filth. 
Ttie  three  first  races  have  by  intermarriage  produced  two  full  genera- 
tions, which  have  passed  away  and  left  tolerable  characters  ;  the  third 
is  now  on  the  carpet,  and  in  our  humble  opinion  entitled  to  a  distinct, 
or  what  we  choose  to  designate  an  AMERicAisr  Temperament  ;  we  beg 
our  cleanly,  intellectual,  and  honest  Irish  and  German  friends  who  may 
deem  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  liberty  we  have  taken  in  classifying 
the  vices  of  their  more  beastly  brethren,  to  suspend  their  wrath  for  a 
little  while  and  see  what  we  shall  deduce  from  the  dissection  of  the  new 
American  race,  who  have  enjoyed  a  home  education,  and  are  to  the 
manor  born.     We  will  examine  the  individual  up  to  the  time  he  ceases 
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dyeing  his  hair,  and  wearing  a  gold  chain  and  a  seal  ring ;  this,  it  is 
true,  will  often  bring  him  to  rather  a  mature  age  ;  but  we  will  classify 
him  according  to  his  own  desires  ;  the  genus  for  the  nonce  we  will  call 
Young  I^ew-York  ;  the  species  !  ah  !  Heaven  help  us,  that's  a  poser  for 
Cuvier  or  Agassiz :  Dutch,  English,  and  French  !    If  Scripture  be  true, 
the  progeny  ought  not  to  be  a  mule ;  but  with  the  aid  of  bad  liquor 
and  tobacco  we  can  bear  witness  many  of  them  are,  and  more  are  be- 
coming so.     From  the  close  of  the  last  century  up  to  about  twenty- 
five  of  the  present  one,  the  real  Knickerbocker  began  to  pass  rapidly 
away ;  one  of  them  we  used  to  know  very  well ;  he  died  about  1845. 
He  was,  by  virtue  of  his  three  races  of  progenitors,  a  curious  com- 
pound.    Phlegm,  honesty,  and  a  love  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  had 
made  him  careless  of  his  possessions,  and  notwithstanding  the  season- 
ing of  prudence  he  derived  from  the  French  element,  his  nose  gradu- 
ally became  redder,  his  stern  broader,  his  legs  shorter,  and  his  head 
smaller  and  rounder ;  he  went  to  bed  at  sundown,  and  arose  by  day- 
light to  open  the  shop,  never  dreaming  that  a  horde  of  sharpers  were 
plotting  to  spoil  his  business,  and  make  him  a  stranger  in  his  native 
city.     The  poor  old  man  waxed  duller  and  feebler,  till  one  new  year's 
morning  he  sallied  forth  from  his  snug  little  yellow  two-story  brick, 
with  its  cockloft  and  fanciful  tier  of  steps  on  each  side  of  the  front,  and 
a  weathercock  on  the  top,  and  found  a  wonderful  transformation  ;  along 
the  cow-path,  up  which  his  chubby  boys  used  to  go  to  school  and  drive 
the  cows  to  the  Commons,  way  above  Fulton  street ;  and  in  the  un- 
known regions  beyond  the  Park :  great  rows  of  white  and  brown  stone 
palaces  were  built  in  Nassau  street ;  there  was  a  formidable  row  di- 
rectly under  the  blessed  old  pepper-box  cupola  and  weather-cock  of 
the  Dutch  church  ;  high  desks  were  seen  through  plate-glass  windows, 
and  sharp-featured  men  with  gold  spectacles,  thin  lips,  and  bloodless 
noses,  with  eyes  like  metal  buttons,  behind  them,  stood  slantwise,  hold- 
ing newspapers,  in  positions  favorable  to  the  light ;  on  peering  in  at 
the  doors,  and  observing  the  spruce  young  men  coming  out,  some  of 
whom  he  saw  with  alarm  were  his  neighbor's  sons,  the  occupants  of 
these  fine  places  seemed  to  have  nothing  of  any  value  to  sell ;  there 
were  neither  pipes,  tobacco,  schnapps,  nor  even  a  head  of  cabbage  to 
be  seen ;  the  desks  and  counters  were  covered  with  huge  books  and 
small  slips  of  paper ;  there  was  no  gold  nor  silver  either,  but  many 
curiously  figured  little  pictures  were  counted  in  heaps  and  delivered  in 
piles,  to  young  gentlemen  who  would  rush  up  to  the  counter  and  hand 
the  clerks  a  piece  of  ordinary  crumpled  paper  with  a  few  lines  scrawled 
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upon  it ;  the  poor  old  gentleman,  who  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  a  parchment  deed  with  its  broad  seals,  was  greatly  troubled 
at  all  this  curious  spectacle,  and  felt  strangely  abashed  when  an  im- 
pudent-looking youth,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  son  of  his  old 
neighbor  Gerardus  Van  Wyck,  stared  at  him  and  asked  what  he 
wanted  peering  about  there.  As  he  went  homewards,  he  saw  crowds 
of  men  rushing  out  of  the  doors  of  the  Old  Church  itself,  with  their 
hands  full  of  letters  and  papers  ;  the  walk  was  flanked  with  miserable- 
looking  Irishmen  and  women  with  great  shelves  full  of  fruit  suspended 
from  the  railings  ;  a  filthy  creature  was  frying  dirty-looking  pancakes 
before  the  family  vault  where  the  bones  of  his  grandfather  were  mould- 
ering. The  poor  old  man  looked  about  him  in  horror  and  amazement ; 
the  Garden-street  Church  and  old  Saint  Esprit,  where  his  Huguenot 
neighbors  used  to  worship,  were  both  gone,  and  rows  of  lofty  build- 
ings occupied  their  places ;  with  great  difficulty  he  reached  home ; 
here  he  found  the  front  "  stoop"  replaced  by  stone  steps ;  pieces  of  pipe- 
stem  and  red  pie  dish  lying  scattered  before  the  door ;  and  his  old 
beer-jug  broken  in  the  gutter ;  raising  his  eyes  aloft,  he  beheld  the 
oaken  half-doors  and  the  big  brass  knocker  replaced  with  massive  pine  ; 
huge  panels  smeared  over  with  stripes  of  yellow  ochre  to  resemble 
oak,  and  a  great  silver  door-plate  and  knob  on  it ;  the  neat  little  yel- 
low bricks  were  all  covered  with  stucco  painted  brown  and  pencilled 
in  dark  squares  to  resemble  stone  ;  but  worse  than  all,  and  what  smote 
upon  his  very  heart-strings,  the  steps  on  either  side  of  the  dear  old 
roof,  that  bordered  the  cock-loft  and  led  up  to  the  gilt  rooster,  were 
all  gone,  and  two  pigmy  windows  were  in  their  place,  and  yet  two 
others  above  them,  and  a  great,  shapeless,  wooden  cornice  above  all, 
painted  with  that  horrid  brown ;  in  short,  his  once  respectable,  two- 
story,  yellow  brick  house,  was  transformed  into  a  modern  consump- 
tive, hypocritical,  "  brown  stone  front." 

Overcome  completely  by  his  feelings,  the  poor  old  man's  head  reeled, 
and  he  fell  down  upon  the  stone  steps  ;  'twas  a  great  blessing  that  his 
senses  passed  away,  for  had  he  seen  what  was  going  on  inside,  he  would 
have  been  still  more  miserable  ;  he  had  been  gone  several  years,  and 
his  children  had  almost  forgotten  him ;  his  dear  old  wife  Katrintchie, 
was  in  the  kitchen  peeling  potatoes  in  the  corner  ;  whilst  a  bold  Irish 
girl,  who  seemed  all  cheeks  and  jaws,  and  was  clad  in  a  black  cloth 
spenser  and  encircled  with  a  perfect  hay-stack  of  hoops  and  skirts, 
was  jamming  the  buttons  off  some  shirts  with  a  dirty  cold  iron,  and 
screeching  out  a  vulgar  skirl  at  the  top  of  her  voice.     Young  Brom 
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stood  before  the  fire  in  the  parlor  with  a  great  seal  ring  covering  the 
last  joint  of  his  little  finger,  and  an  immense  gold  chain  hanging  on 
his  belly,  showing  off  his  flashy  vest  and  short  legs,  and  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth ;  his  sister  sat  at  a  gaudy  piano  with  gilt  legs ;  her  hair  was  in 
curl  papers  and  her  fingers  covered  with  finger-rings ;  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  in  bed,  overcome  with  the  exertions  of  the  schottisch  and 
gallopade  of  the  preceding  night.  Some  school-boys  in  passing,  ob- 
served the  poor  old  man,  and  after  they  had  pulled  him  by  his  queue 
and  stuck  a  few  pins  in  him  to  try  and  waken  him,  they  rang  the  door- 
bell and  alarmed  the  family ;  they  managed  to  get  him  up  stairs  to  the 
fourth  story,  for  there  the   "  old  woman"  had  been  ordered  to  sleep 

after  her  husband  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously.     Dr. was 

called  immediately,  and  he  being  the  fashionable  doctor  of  the  city, 
his  word  was  law ;  he  bled  him,  of  course,  repeatedly ;  this  soon  fin- 
ished him,  for  not  having  had  any  schnapps  nor  pot-pie  in  a  number 
of  years,  his  blood  had  become  watery  and  thin,  and  did  not  stimulate 
the  heart  to  its  work. 

'Twas  touching  to  see  his  poor  old  wife  with  her  bent  shoulders  and 
gray  hair,  peering  into  his  dead  face  over  her  silver  spectacles,  and 
shaking  her  head  ;  her  eyes  were  dry,  but  the  dear  old  wrinkled  face 
was  very  delicate ;  she  had  once  a  brilliant  complexion,  and  used  to 
dance  the  minuet,  in  a  grand  hoof)ed  satin  skirt  and  high  red  heels, 
when  the  Stadt  House  looked  down  Broad  street ;  she  became  them, 
too,  although  she  did  bake  capital  bread,  and  "  filed  out"  the  oven, 
and  could  lift  the  bake-pan  with  its  great  iron  cover,  if  Dinah  wasn't 
at  hand :  that  withered  bust  was  once  adorned  with  such  glorious 
breasts,  that  her  grand-children  would  not  have  susi^ected  they  could 
be  natural  in  these  days  of  padding  and  crinoline.  What  memories 
of  bygone  pleasures  and  warm  welcomes  must  have  welled  up  in  that 
heart !  They  buried  the  poor  old  man  in  Hackensack,  where  his 
great  grandfather  had  been  reared  before  the  Dutch  church  was  built, 
and  when  the  Indians  used  to  hunt  not  far  from  the  church-yard.  It 
wasn't  long  before  Katrintchie  followed  him,  and  the  loving  hearts 
now  moulder  side  by  side  :  what  became  of  the  children,  God  knows: 
they  may  still  be  living ;  the  boys  in  Oregon  or  California,  perhaps 
keeping  billiard-saloons,  grog-shops,  or  brokers'  ofiices  ;  the  girls  may 
live  in  real  bro^vn  stone  fronts  up-town,  and  perhaps  in  some  other 
places  lower  down-town :  it  won't  answer  to  be  too  particular  in  your 
inqumes  in  these  times  :  jewelry  is  dear  ;  so  is  moire-antique. 
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Art.  CVIII. —  What  are  Piles  or  Hemorrhoids  ? 

And  what  are  their  good  or  evil  consequences  ?  Can  and  ought 
they  be  cured  ?  These  questions  are  continually  asked  of  every  prac- 
tical physician,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  give  rise  to  a  great  variety 
of  answers.  The  well-educated  medical  man  can  always  relieve,  and^ 
if  the  patient  will  obey  him,  often  cure  them  in  their  early  stages. 
But  there  are  such  an  infinite  variety  of  applications  made  by  quacks, 
for  curing  the  affection,  and  most  of  them  merely  palliative  in  their 
results,  that  the  j)erson  afflicted  soon  loses  all  confidence  and  hope  of 
cure,  and  abandons  all  treatment  but  what  he  has  proved  by  experi- 
ence to  be  palliative  of  his  misery. 

Sometimes,  when  the  physician  finds  that  he  can  not  cure  them, 
(and  this  is  generally  the  case  where  medical  treatment  alone  is  used,) 
he  consoles  the  patient  by  the  assurance  that  "  the  piles  are  good  for 
him,  and  divert  the  disease  from  his  lungs  ;"  and  this  is  often  told  to 
those  whose  memory  assures  them  that  they  never  had  a  solitary 
symptom  or  warning  from  lung  disease,  till  they  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  great  debility  from  repeated  attacks  of  bleeding  piles ! 
Let  us  now  consider  the  question. 

Piles,  or  hemorrhoids — from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  blood, 
and  to  flow — are  small  hollow  tumors,  like  the  skins  of  grapes,  always 
originating  within  the  opening  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  bowel ; 
they  sometimes  extend  upwards,  covered  only  by  the  delicate  mucous 
lining  of  the  gut,  as  high  as  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches,  losing  their 
rounded  form,  and  assuming  a  flattened,  irregular  appearance,  like 
earthworms,  under  the  mucous  membrane  ;  sometimes  the  entire 
membrane  looks  like  red  velvet,  constantly  bleeding  from  the  rupture 
of  small  veins ;  sometimes  as  much  as  a  pint  of  blood  accumulates 
above  the  great  closing  muscle  of  the  gut,  and  bursts  away  in  a  gush 
when  at  stool.  We  have  often  found  the  gut  in  this  state,  when  the 
piles  never  came  down  at  all,  constituting  what  are  called  blind  piles. 
This  term  is  also  often  attached  to  those  which  never  bleed,  though 
they  do  come  down ;  the  former  variety  are  very  dangerous,  and 
greatly  debilitate  the  constitution.  This,  however,  only  describes  the 
appearance  of  piles ;  let  us  now  enlighten  the  reader  by  describing 
their  nature— their  construction. 

Piles  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  explained  as  bunches  of  the 
enlarged  extremities  of  the  veins  of  the  gut.  Every  portion  of  the 
body,  however  minute,  has  its  arteries  and  its  veins — the  arteries  to 
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carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  part,  the  veins  to  return  it  to 
the  heart.  The  arteries  are  much  stronger  in  their  structure,  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  heart's  contraction  continually  acting  on  the  con- 
tained blood,  hke  the  piston  of  a  syringe,  it  is  forced  into  the  minute 
net-work  of  arteries  that  nourish  and  keep  alive  the  tissues;  from 
these  it  passes  into  the  veins ;  but  the  veins  are  much  thinner  in  their 
coats,  and  have  only  the  suction  power  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
which  is  much  weaker  than  the  left,  to  raise  the  blood  upwards^  and 
consequently  against  its  own  weight. 

When  people  have  an  enlarged  or  congested  Kver,  through  which 
gland  a  great  bunch  or  circle  of  veins  return  from  the  lower  bowel, 
these  veins  are  pressed  upon  by  the  liver,  and  thus  the  blood  can  not 
get  through  them  to  pass  up  to  the  heart,  and  the  numerous  little 
branches  of  veins  spread  all  over  the  bowel,  are  filled  with  deep  red 
or  venous  blood,  and  swell  out  hke  grapes. 

When  the  bowels  are  habitually  constipated,  the  reader  will  readily 
see  that  they  also  must  greatly  aid,  by  pressing  upon  the  veins,  in 
preventing  the  return  of  the  blood,  and  causing  the  formation  of  piles ; 
so,  also,  much  standing  or  running  about  must  cause  them,  because 
the  blood  must  ascend  against  its  own  weight.  Piles  are  always  re- 
lieved by  lying  down,  and  are  usually  nearly  if  not  quite  gone  in  the 
morning,  appearing  only  when  the  patient  arises  and  goes  to  stool. 
This  is  often  deferred  on  that  account,  thereby  greatly  aggravating 
the  disease.  The  mucous  Uning  of  the  gut  often  slips  down,  and  is 
tightly  gripped  by  the  great  sphincter  or  closing  muscle  that  sur- 
rounds the  last  inch  of  the  gut,  thereby  constricting  the  veins,  but  not 
the  arteries,  because  of  their  greater  toughness ;  thus  the  piles  are 
constantly  fed  with  blood,  causing  enormous  swelling  and  intense 
agony.  The  patient  soons  learns  to  lie  down  and  push  them  back  by 
pressure,  which  relieves  him  till  some  violent  exertion,  or  the  next 
stool,  when  they  burst  and  bleed  ;  he  is  of  course  relieved,  but  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  blood ;  and  when  this  occurs  every  day  or  two, 
the  whole  system  becomes  often  excessively  debilitated ;  the  great 
sphincter  muscle,  in  common  with  all  the  body,  feels  it,  and  loses  par- 
tially its  power  of  contraction,  and  the  victim  has  permanent  prolap- 
sus, or  slipping  down  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  "  rectum,"  or 
straight  gut  as  it  is  called,  and  is  reduced  to  a  very  pitiable  state  of 
suffering  and  debility,  often  giving  rise  to  a  severe  operation,  but 
now,  fortunately,  through  the  sagacity  of  enlightened  British  surgery, 
curable  by  a  milder  and  safer  process. 
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There  is  a  popular  idea  prevalent  amongst  antiquated  physicians, 
that  piles  are  always  a  safety-valve  to  the  system ;  and  preserve  life  ; 
Dr.  Warren  Stone,  a  surgeon  of  rare  sagacity,  at  N'ew-Orleans,  has 
written  a  lucid  and  convincing  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  rejects  it 
as  a  rule  of  action  in  toto.  Amongst  an  infinite  number  of  cases  we 
have  examined,  we  have  far  oftener  found  the  person  afflicted,  re- 
duced to  the  imminent  danger  of  tubercular  consumption,  by  the  con- 
stant loss  of  blood  or  the  irritation  of  fistula,  than  we  have  had  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  disease  revulsive  or  salutary  in  character. 

If  there  be  a  great  truth  more  prominent  than  any  other  that  has 
been  developed  in  this  century,  in  the  rational  science  of  medicine,  it 
is  that  tubercular  consumption  is  a  disease  of  impoverished  blood ;  and 
if  there  be  a  better  way  of  impoverishing  the  life-power  than  its  daily 
loss  by  piles,  we  would  be  pleased  if  some  medical  sage  would  point 
it  out  to  us. 

ISJ'ow  let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  acknowledged  consequences  of 
great  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood,  during  a  number  of  years,  in  per- 
sons who  are  naturally  feeble,  or  subjected  to  harassing  toil,  especially 
on  foot.  A  very  common  consequence  of,  this  impoverished  condition 
of  the  blood,  is  admitted  by  physiologists  to  be  the  formation  of 
TUBERCULES  in  the  lungs,  which  when  fully  developed  produce  con- 
sumption. So  also  does  fistula,  or  fissure,  wear  out  life  by  irritation 
and  discharge,  till  consumption  threatens  or  actually  develops  itself. 

Piles  become  fully  established  or  permanent  from  the  twenty-fifth 
to  the  fortieth  year  of  life.  At  thirty,  the  great  danger  from  consump- 
tion or  lung  disease  begins  to  decrease  considerably. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  the  means  of  cure  without  the  cruel 
ligature,  or  the  great  danger  of  excision.  It  is  the  gift  of  enlightened 
British  surgery — nitric  acid.  The  application  of  the  remedy  requires 
great  experience  and  care,  and  those  who  are  not  perfectly  familiar 
with  its  powers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  membrane  in  every  condi- 
tion of  disease,  had  better  not  attempt  its  use  ;  properly  applied,  it 
will  cure  every  case  :  its  mode  of  action  is  the  consolidation  of  the 
tumors  and  the  vessels  which  feed  them.  If  the  surgeon  have  a  prac- 
tised eye  to  find  these  vessels,  a  light  and  steady  hand,  and  perfect 
specula  for  every  emergency,  he  should  never  use  the  ligature  or 
knife  ;  the  former  is  too  painful  for  human  nature  to  endure,  and  by 
no  means  reliable  in  its  results,  for  they  often  return ;  the  latter  is 
often  dangerous  to  life. 
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Art.  CIX. — The  great  Cancer- Cur er.,  Dr.  Fell.,  and  the  Middlesex 
Sospital  of  London. 

The  profession  and  the  public  are  equally  interested  in  Dr.  Fell  and 
his  doings,  and  as  he  has  chosen  to  place  himself  in  such  a  distin- 
guished position,  and  to  draw  so  largely  upon  the  purses  and  credulity 
of  the  unfortunate  in  England,  we  shall  unhesitatingly  show  our  Euro- 
pean brethren  his  antecedents,  and  if  they  are  still  inclined  to  give  the 
aid  of  a  serious  investigation  in  their  public  capacity  as  hospital  sur- 
geons, we  will  not  dispute  with  them  the  honor  of  their  position. 

About  two  years  since,  when  the  star  of  the  celebrated  Gilbert., 
the  great  cancer-curer  in  Broadway,  began  to  grow  dim,  and  his  un- 
fortunate victims  to  die  in  great  numbers  from  the  reappearance  of 
the  dreadful  malady,  after  his  "  cure,"  we  learned  from  a  medical  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  called  in  to  assist  in  raising  an  estimable  lady 
who  nearly  sank  under  the  long-continued  use  of  his  horrible  corro- 
sives, that  he  was  about  to  part  with  his  precious  secret  to  a  regular 
physician  of  New-York,  who  was  to  convey  the  precious  boon  to  Eng- 
land, and  give  our  British  brethren  a  new  wrinkle  in  therapeutics. 
On  inquiry,  we  learned  that  the  fortunate  individual  was  a  certain 
Dr.  Fell  of  whose  existence  we  first  became  ad^dsed  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  celebrated  and  awful  murder  of  a  whole 
family  near  the  little  to^Ti  of  Washington  in  Xew- Jersey.  His  close 
personal  intimacy  with  the  chief  actor  in  that  dreadful  tragedy— he 
having  for  some  time  resided  under  his  roof,  and  his  subsequent  dis- 
appearance from  that  region  with  the  universally  avowed  conviction 
of  the  whole  populace  of  the  county,  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  facts  appertaining  to  the  murder,  induced  us  to  keep  an  eye 
on  his  movements  in  this  city,  where  he  migrated  ;  he  placed  "  his 
shingle"  on  a  modest  house  in  Spring  street,  and  spent  his  time  pros- 
pecting amongst  the  low  Irish  and  negroes  for  practice  and  quarters, 
not  forgetting  to  vilify  some  of  his  brother  practitioners  who  had  at- 
tained a  character  for  science  and  ability  that  he  would  have  been 
encumbered  with  had  he  possessed  ;  he  was  too  acute  to  labor  in  the 
beaten  path  of  practice  ;  no,  no,  he  struck  for  higher  game. 

Accordingly,  armed  with  the  secret  of  his  wealthy  brother  in  New- 
York,  he  made  his  appearance  in  London,  designing  to  strike  boldly  for 
popular  favor  ;  whilst  there,  he  ascertained  that  there  was  a  clause  in 
the  Charter  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  stipulated  for  by  some  wealthy 
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and  philantliropic  deceased  benefactor,  that  "  a  ward  should  forever 
be  appropriated"  for  the  trial  of  any  new  remedy  that  promised  en- 
couragingly the  cure  of  cancer.  On  this  he  demanded  and  obtained 
permission  to  try  his  great  secret,  and  the  surgeons  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  practising  under  the  same  roof 
where  the  bold  and  impudent  American  quack  was  torturing — and 
as  he  alleged,  curing — the  patients  whose  paths  to  the  grave  could 
only  be  alleviated  by  all  the  true  science  they  possessed. 

After  a  year  or  so,  a  great  number  of  persons — some  doubtless  with 
cancers,  and  others  assuredly  with  simple  ulcers  and  tumors — were 
discharged  "  cured,"  the  maladies  having  been  destroyed  with  a  pow- 
erful corrosive,  and  the  resulting  ulcer  healed  up  for  a  time,  by  nu- 
tritious food  and  the  natural  powers. 

Precisely  why — whether  stipulated  for  in  the  charter,  or  wrenched 
from  Fell  by  surgical  jealousy  or  traduction,  we  know  not ;  but  with 
a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  and  array  of  statistics  of  his  wonderful 
cures,  he  announced  the  name  of  his  remedy.  In  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients we  recognized  an  old  and  powerful  acquaintance ;  one  that  we 
take  it,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  destroy  any  animal  tissue,  cancerous 
or  otherwise ;  its  capacity  to  take  off  an  entire  limb,  if  the  patient 
could  endure  it,  no  chemist  or  surgeon  will  doubt ;  chloride  of  zinc ! 
ISTothing  less,  O  ye  excited  surgeons  and  philanthropic  and  venerable 
ladies— nothing  less — honor  bright.  But  what  think  you  was  the  other  ? 
Something  you  may  look  for  in  vain  in  the  materia  medica ;  an  American 
nondescript,  transplanted  by  Dr.  Fell  from  Jersey  to  London  ;  a  sort 
of  puckerer  of  the  conscience  and  integuments ;  Puccoon ! !  We 
were  nonplussed ;  however,  we  resolved  to  proceed  cautiously  in  our 
investigations,  foreby  a  certain  consciousness  of  a  congenital  atrophy 
of  our  organ  of  materia  medica,  gravely  held  against  us  even  from  our 
student  life  to  this  day,  by  our  learned  brethren  with  gold  spectacles 
and  white  neckcloths  ;  and  the  fond  recollection  of  our  midnight  ex- 
cursions amongst  the  graves  of  the  United  States  military  burial 
ground  on  old  Fort  Green,  when  some  of  our  professors  thought  we 
would  have  been  better  occupied  in  digging  for  roots  in  the  materia 
medica.  We  failed  utterly,  but  the  illustrious  Fell  condescended  to 
enlighten  our  benighted  profession ;  it  was  Blood-root !  the  same  we 
had  been  wont  to  disinter  on  Weehawken  heights  and  transfer  to  our 
garden  in  the  city  ;  sweet  little  innocent  Sanguinaria,  that  opened  its 
beautiful  petals  in  early  spring — one  day  like  a  pure  white  bird's  ^gg — 
and  the  next,  like  a  lovely  star  lay  laughing  upon  the  earth  as  if  in 
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derision  of  the  snow  which  often  caught  it  in  all  its  young  glory. 
What  a  grovelling  imagination  the  creature  must  have  had,  to  call  our 
little  i3et,  Puccoon  !  when  it  had  such  a  beautiful  and  scientific  name, 
Sanguinaria !  but  that  would  not  have  answered  his  purpose  ;  we  all 
knew  that,  and  so  we  thought  we  did  chloride  of  zinc,  till  Dr.  Fell's 
sagacity  discovered  our  little  pet  as  a  blinder.  He  mixed  them  up 
together  with  some  other  innocent  ingredient,  as  surgeons  have  done 
the  chloride  for  years  with  wheat-flour,  and  then  applied  it  to  the 
tumor.  Of  course  this  produced  the  most  excruciating  agony ;  but 
it  was  continued  till  every  vestige  of  the  disease  msible  to  the  eye  and 
touch  was  destroyed  ;  we  have  m  a  previous  article  explained  all  this 
business  of  cancer-curing,  with  the  axjparent  selection  and  destruction 
of  the  diseased  part  by  the  corrosive,  and  its  non-action  on  the  sound 
tissues  ;  but  alas  !  the  "  cure"  does  not  last  in  one  case  in  twenty  of 
real  cancer,  any  more  than  recovery  permanently  takes  place  after  ex- 
tirpation by  the  knife  ;  one  in  twenty  may  escape,  only  because,  from 
some  fortunate  effort  of  the  constitution  and  favorable  circumstances 
of  diet,  mental  quiet,  good  air,  and  other  inappreciable  circumstances, 
the  disposition  of  the  part  to  grow  cancer  ceases^  just  as  the  disposition 
of  an  old  and  diseased  stump  of  a  tree  ceases  to  produce  figigi  or  toad- 
stools, and  the  tree  to  produce  gum,  which  is  disease.  ISTo  doubt  the 
processes  are  precisely  analogous,  and  hidden  from  us  at  present — God 
forbid  it  should  always  be  so,  but  at  present  we  know  not  the  origin 
or  cure  for  cancer.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain ;  that  if  extirpated 
by  the  knife,  it  should  be  done  in  the  very  earhest  stages,  and  with 
great  liberality  of  incision ;  this  gives  the  patient  infinitely  the  best 
chance,  and  with  the  aid  of  ether,  as  an  ana3sthetic,  it  may  be  done 
with  no  pain.  We  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  an  early  and  liberal 
removal ;  but  alas  !  often,  very  often,  a  late  one,  even  when  fai*  more 
liberal.  We  have  examined  within  the  past  four  years,  a  number  of 
xBases  where  the  ulcer  has  returned  with  double  destructiveness  after 
the  application  of  cancer-plasters,  but  could  not  conscientiously  inter- 
fere, with  the  knife  ;  under  such  circumstances,  the  fatal  result  is  sure 
to  be  hastened,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  recom- 
mend palliatives  alone ;  death  is  inevitable.  We  can  only  add  our 
opmion  of  the  cancer-curers  with  the  ci  devant  Methodist  parson  and  Ins 
fungoid  excrescence.  Dr.  Fell — ^in  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
''  May  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls." 
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Aet.  ex. —  What  is  Quinine  f    An  Mcercise  for  Routine  Doctors. 

"We  propose  occasionally  to  give  a  few  cases  in  our  practice  that 
will  illustrate  a  principle  by  which  other  cases  of  disease  may  be 
treated,  with  some  rational  hope  of  benefit. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  What  is  the  true  action  of 
Quinine  ?  One  says  it  is  a  tonic  ;  a  very  obscure  term,  by  the  way, 
for  we  can  not  conceive  of  any  thing  that  can  give  permanent  tone, 
but  air,  sleep,  and  food.  Another  says  it  is  a  stimulant ;  this  we 
think  is  a  more  rational  view  of  its  action  in  reference  to  some  of  its 
symptoms ;  it  increases  the  circulation  and  produces  evidences  of  its 
first  action  on  the  blood-vessels  and  brain,  making  the  pulse  beat 
faster  and  the  ears  to  ring,  which  we  take  it,  must  be  from  more 
blood  going  to  the  brain.  In  ague  and  fever,  and  all  diseases  which 
have  a  distinct  remission  of  fever,  (and  they  comprise  a  great  portion 
of  all  functional  attacks,)  it  is  given  and  confidently  anticipated  that 
it  will  check  the  attack ;  it  is  therefore  called  an  anti-periodic.  That 
it  is  a  stimulant  derives  force  from  the  now  universally  admitted  fact, 
that  the  old-fashioned  way  of  giving  it  hourly,  between  the  intervals 
of  an  ague,  grain  by  graiM,  is  now  abandoned,  and  six,  eight,  and  often 
twenty  and  thirty  grains  given  at  once,  with  vastly  increased  perma- 
nency of  cure.  Quinine  is  one  of  the  very  few  medicines  which  a 
philosophical  physician  can  use  with  some  show  of  reason,  because 
there  is  great  uniformity  in  its  results.  The  following  is  a  marked 
case  to  show  its  action  in  ague  of  a  lightly  malignant  grade  ;  by  the 
way,  we  may  as  well  state  here,  that  the  malignancy  of  ague,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  high  grade  of  symptoms,  admits  of  estimate  quite  as 
rational  as  the  strength  of  wine  or  brandy,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
remedy  must  be  graduated  accordingly. 

During  the  month  of  August,  a  few  years  since,  we  were  requested 

to  see  the  child  of  Mr.  Y ,  an  English  gentleman,  residing  at 

West-Hoboken,  a  place  noted  for  the  high  grade  of  its  fall  fevers ; 
this  concentrated  miasma  being  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  large  swamp 
lying  west  of  the  village,  which  could  be  easily  drained  by  making  a 
small  cut  through  the  rocky  heights  into  the  salt  marsh  below.  The 
family  attendant  had  agreed  to  meet  me  at  his  own  specified  hour, 
but  on  my  arrival  he  was  not  there.  Accordingly,  as  the  distance 
would  not  allow  another  visit,  I  examined  the  patient  at  the  father's 
request.     A  child  of  some  six  or  eight  years,  in  good  fl6sh,  was  lying 
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quite  insensible,  with  full  pulse  and  fixed  pupils.  He  had  fallen  do^Ti 
whilst  at  play,  fatigued,  and  was  put  to  bed,  three  days  previously,  and 
"wdth  very  partial  wakeful  intervals,  only  taking  a  httle  drink,  and  re- 
mained thus  ever  since ;  the  skin  and  lips  were  moist  and  natural. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  several  very  severe  cases  of  ague  were  exist- 
ing near  by,  and  that  the  child  had  complained  of  chilliness  for  several 
days.  I  advised  eight  grains  of  quinine  to  be  given  at  once,  if  the 
doctor  should  approve  on  his  next  visit,  and  took  my  leave.  It  was 
done  that  evening,  and  in  one  hour  the  child  arose  in  bed,  and  look- 
ing round  about,  asked  his  mother  how  long  he  had  slept,  and  "if  it 
wasn't  breakfast  time  ?"  There  was  no  further  attack.  Quere  ?  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  if  the  child  had  been  leeched  copiously  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  or  head,  and  freely  purged  ?  When  we  com- 
menced practice  twenty-five  years  since,  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to 
any  man's  reputation  to  have  done  otherwise  ;  if  the  child  died  with 
the  symptoms  he  had,  after  the  administration  of  eight  grains  of 
quinine  at  one  dose,  we  should  have  been  pronounced  the  absolute 
cause  of  his  death.  He  would  have  been  said  to  have  cono;estion  of 
the  brain,  which  leeches  and  purging  would  have  cured ;  and  we 
stimulated  the  heart  to  such  increased  action,  by  an  awful  dose  of 
quinine,  that  we  ruptured  the  blood-vessels  •f  the  brain,  and  produced 
apoplexy  !  Brethren,  all  of  ye,  and  especially  our  seniors,  is  not  this 
a  capital  case,  to  chew  the  quid  of  reflection  upon  ? 
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Nothing  could  have  brought  out  in  so  graphic  a  manner  the  rotten- 
ness of  our  credit  system  as  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  our  own  view,  when  we  call  it 
our  crisis,  that  a  similar  state  of  things  is  existing  in  Europe.  Swind- 
ling and  thievery  are  apt  to  be  epidemic  when  the  law  is  lax,  and 
idleness  and  pauperism  are  tmn-brothers  all  over  the  world.  When 
a  man  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  honest  labor  of  his  head  and  hands 
as  an  inventor,  a  manufacturer,  a  surgeon,  or  what  is  far  more  natural 
than  all,  a  farmer,  if  he  be  iiot  debased  by  superstition  and  reverence 
for  wealth,  and  by  ignorance,  he  is  very  apt  to  recognize  a  thief  by 
his  countenance,  no  matter  whether  that  thief  be  president  of  a  bank, 
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of  a  medical  college,  a  clergyman,  a  merchant,  lawyer,  broker  or  phy- 
sician ;  whether  Enghsh,  French,  or  American.  So  long  as  men  are 
allowed  to  gamble  in  the  currency  by  making  wild  cat  banks,  and  be- 
get a  vulgar  taste  for  finery  in  our  women,  by  furnishing  them  with 
the  means  of  procuring  it  with  worthless  bits  of  paper — so  long  as 
presidents  of  banks  and  cashiers  are  fond  of  wine  and  women,  horses, 
pictures,  and  brown  stone  fronts,  and  parental  weakness  will  persist  in 
educating  children  to  professional  idleness  and  mortgage  their  hard- 
earned  houses  and  farms  to  establish  them  in  business,  and  keep  them 
out  of  prison  for  getting  goods  under  false  pretenses,  we  shall  have  a 
paper  currency  like  the  present  one,  and  periodical  crises  that  will 
throw  our  country  into  misery  and  confusion.  Our  currency  certain- 
ly presents  the  most  impudent  examples  of  villainy  of  any  other  on 
earth.  A  few  days  since,  we  received  a  five  dollar  note  of  the  follow- 
ing description  :  we  regret  its  loss,  (for  we  threw  it  into  the  fire  at  a 
broker's  office,)  because  it  prevents  us  from  immortalizing  a  precious 
scoundrel — at  the  West.  As  near  as  we  can  recollect  his  name,  it 
was  Piatt ;  but  where  the  commodity  was  made,  we  have  forgotten. 
It  read  thus  :  first,  in  the  smallest  kind  of  cipher,  came : 

|Iaitat%         HARD    SCRABBLE   BAIS^K,  Mil  pag 

FIVE    DOLLARS. 

'^zkx  ^kin  <#Iint,  ^imott  ^ncak, 

President.  Cashier. 

Now,  if  the  "  respectable  "  president  and  cashier  and  this  "  enter- 
prising" Piatt  could  have  had  a  hempen  collar  plaited  round  their 
necks,  and  their  precious  visages  been  exhibited  to  the  world,  beneath 
the  branch  of  a  stout  tree  by  a  righteous  committee  of  safety,  and  if 
about  one  hundred  such  examples  could  be  made  throughout  the 
Union  during  the  next  year,  we  should  have  some  hope  of  amend- 
ment :  but  no  ;  this  is  a  "  free  country,"  it  will  never  do  to  check 
"  enterprise,"  and  so  we  shall  go  on  in  the  same  old  way.  Whilst  such 
wretches  have  been  robbing  our  farmers  and  ruining  our  mechanics, 
those  miserable  jackalls — the  brokers — have  been  reaping  their  har- 
vest by  dealing  in  the  swindling  issues  of  notes  and  bogus  stocks,  till 
the  suffering  of  the  unsuspicious  and  honest  have  been  really  heart- 
sickening.  A  noble  country  created  by  God  for  a  great,  happy  and 
free  people,  is  full  of  misery  ;  its  farm  produce  rotting  in  stacks,  gra- 
naries and  cellars,  and  great  cities  swarming  with  beggars,  robbers, 
and  murderers. 
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There  are  a  few  lines  in  Byron's  Siege  of  Corinth,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  battle-field,  that  serve  capitally  to  illustrate  the  crisis,  and 
the  relations  to  it  of  banks  and  brokers  and  the  virtuous  poor. 

"  Close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  a  gulf, 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf, 
Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills  but  was  kept  away, 
Scared  by  the  dogs  from  the  human  prey." 


Art.  CXII. —  WTiy  we  puhlish  so  few  Cases. 

We  have  received  a  great  many  letters  since  the  establishment  of 
this  journal,  requesting  us  to  give  more  of  the  treatment  and  results 
of  our  surgical  and  medical  practice ;  now  we  are  unwilling  to  comply 
with  these  requests  for  two  reasons  :  First,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
details  of  a  surgical  operation  and  its  treatment  as  usually  set  forth  in 
medical  journals,  is  of  any  value  whatever,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ; 
indeed  never,  unless  it  palpably  and  plainly  illustrates  some  important 
priticijyle,  that  can  be  applied  to  other  cases  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Let  us  illustrate.  A  man  of  very  moderate  abilities,  whose 
conversation  shows  to  any  one  of  common-sense,  that  he  can  not  gen- 
eralize and  draw  a  rational  deduction,  performs  an  ordinary  operation, 
such  as  amputation,  hernia  or  lithotomy,  and  is  successful,  that  is,  the 
patient  recovers — never  mind  whether  the  leg  was  sacrificed,  the  rup- 
ture could  have  been  reduced — or  lithotrity  been  easily  performed. 
He  straightway  inflicts  from  two  to  six  pages  of  his  twaddle  in  some 
medical  journal,  with  a  daily  account  of  the  amount  of  physic  he  has 
forced  into  his  patient's  stomach,  because  he  had  a  certain  theory  of 
its  belligerent  powers  against  certain  symptoms.  It  used  to  be  the 
custom,  when  he  gave  a  dose  of  castor-oil  to  write  "  Habeat  Oleum 
Ricini,"  and  when  he  compounded  a  sort  of  hell-broth  that  would  have 
vomited  the  potatoes  out  of  a  bag,  to  give  "  Cujus  mistura  Capeat 
Chochlearea  magna  quacunquc  duobus  hora,"  and  various  other  speci- 
mens of  hog  latin.  IsTow  it  is  notorious,  that  the  changes  of  symptoms 
and  human  constitutions  are  so  infinitely  diversified,  that  no  two  sets 
and  no  two  examples  were  ever  alike ;  and  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  pretensions  of  most  medical  men,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  ordi- 
nary actions  and  conversation,  we  should    suppose   most    of  them 
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incapable  of  any  connected  reasoning  on  tlie  forces  of  living  bodies — 
subjected  to  the  ever-changing  influences  of  the  ten  thousand  abuses 
of  social  life  :  the  incessant  changing  of  prescriptions,  and  training  their 
views  to  the  requirements  of  the  vices  and  whims  of  their  patients,  and 
traducing  their  predecessors,  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  with  most  of 
them.  When  such  men  write  out  their  cases  for  publication,  they  only 
show  the  shallowness  of  their  capacities  and  their  entire  selfishness. 
As  for  our  humble  self,  we  thoroughly  abhor  the  practice  of  the  med- 
ical profession  ;  it  is  an  absurdity  more  ridiculous  in  our  peculiar  social 
life  than  the  grimaces  and  evolutions  of  the  clown  at  a  circus.  We 
would  rather  pave  the  streets  than  depend  upon  pill-giving  for  bread. 
Our  business  is  to  give  advice  and  to  be  paid  for  it.  Whenever  we 
condescend  to  visit  a  medical  case,  we  take  care  to  make  it  understood 
that  it  is  a  great  favor,  and  to  be  handsomely  paid  for  in  advance. 
Thus  we  show  that  our  opinion  is  valued  and  respected. 

The  surgical  department  of  our  profession,  to  which  from  our  earliest 
years  we  have  been  attached,  we  now  use  solely  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing bread  ;  we  view  the  performance  of  an  operation  as  a  sad  and 
humiliating  necessity ;  we  believe  that  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
feeling,  never  can  become  attached  to  such  a  pursuit.  Its  theory  is 
captivating  because  it  shows  the  omnipotence  and  mercy  of  God  ;  but 
its  practice  is  always  painful  to  us  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  when  we  see 
a  man  continually  stringing  out  cases  of  ordinary  surgery,  and  those 
monotonous  and  horrible  details  in  the  journals,  we  feel  as  though  we 
should  dislike  very  much  to  dine  with  him ;  indeed,  we  have  heard 
several  such  people  choose  their  pursuits  for  a  subject  of  conversation 
at  the  dinner-table  by  the  side  of  beautiful  women.  We  always  have 
a  fear  that  he  will  pick  his  teeth  with  a  fork,  lean  back  in  his  chair, 
or  clean  his  nails,  or  drink  the  contents  of  his  finger-bowl.  So  our 
readers  need  never  expect  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this  journal.  We 
perform  operations  daily,  because  it  is  our  business.  Unless  of  a  novel 
and  extraordinary  character,  we  will  never  add  them  to  the  mass  of 
such  material  with  which  most  journals  are  filled. 
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The  following  case,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  add  another  impres- 
sive illustration  to  the  melancholy  and  long  hst,  that  compound  frac- 
tures of  either  of  the  bones,  involving  the  knee  or  ankle  joints,  with 
dislocation,  are  incurable  in  any  case,  however  excellent  the  patient's 
constitution  may  be,  without  so  serious  a  risk  of  life  as  to  render  it 
unwarrantable  to  attempt  the  preservation  of  the  limb.  We  think 
that  in  all  such  cases,  the  hmb  should  be  amputated  as  soon  as  reaction 
has  been  established.  It  should  be  severed  (especially  where  the 
parts  have  been  severely  lacerated  and  the  muscles  drawn  down)  at  a 
very  liberal  distance  above  the  injured  part.  Sloughing  and  second- 
ary hemorrhage  are  always  to  be  feared  in  these  cases,  as  the  soft 
parts  conveying  the  nerves  and  arteries  to  the  mjured  bones  and  their 
investing  fibrous  tissues  of  a  lower  degree  of  vitahty  than  themselves, 
are  crushed  and  lacerated,  and  therefore  can  not  carry  on  the  repara- 
tive processes,  namely,  closing  the  arteries  when  the  ligatures  ulcerate 
through  them,  and  supj^lying  bony  material  to  unite  the  fractures ; 
moreover,  the  joint  would  be  useless  were  all  this  to  occur,  be- 
cause of  the  dislocation,  which  it  is  always  impossible  to  reduce  witli 
any  degree  of  certainty,  and  never  even  to  be  attempted  without 
greatly  aggravating  the  mflammatory  action.  According  to  my  ob- 
servation, vacillation  by  the  surgeon  has  generally  resulted  in  loss  of 
life. 

We  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  decisive  practice,  but  have  re- 
ceived ample  proof  from  hospital  observation,  of  the  fatality  of  a  con- 
trary course.  We  consider  the  case  we  are  about  to  relate,  to  have 
resulted  fatally  through  want  of  decision.  The  surgeons  of  the  hospi- 
tal had  ample  opportunity  to  do  as  they  pleased ;  that  they  did 
wrong,  we  presume  they  are  now  satisfied. 

A  surgeon  should  cultivate  in  the  highest  degree  moral  courage  ; 
his  business  is  to  act  coolly,  judiciously,  and  promptly,  and  to  take  the 
consequences,  w^hether  praise  or  censure,  -^-ith  equal  coolness.  The 
censure  should  be  doubled  where  there  are  ample  opportunities  for 
consultation,  as  in  hospitals,  if  life  be  lost  through  inert  practice. 

Nov.  1 9. — Called  to  see ,  a  seaman  of  good  constitution  and 

temperate  habits,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  coming  up  the 
lower  bay,  whilst  managing  the  jib-sheet  of  a  coal  schooner,  his  right 
foot  became  entangled  in  a  coil  of  rope  attached  to  the  jib,  which  fill- 
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ing  with  a  sudden  flaw,  drew  up  the  slack  of  the  rope  unexpectedly, 
and  brought  the  ankle  joint  directly  against  the  cathead,  around 
which  the  rope  was  rove,  with  such  violence  as  to  crush  the  fibula, 
dislocate  the  joint,  and  force  a  large  fi-agment  of  the  bone  at  a  right 
angle  through  the  skin,  an  inch  above  the  joint. 

Nov.  20. — I  saw  him  on  board  at  two  o'clock,  at  the  pier  in  Brooklyn 
He  was  lying  on  a  mattress  on  the  cabin-floor,  quiet,  and  with  a  pulse 
nearly  natural ;  he  said  he  was  very  anxious  to  preserve  the  limb,  and 
begged  me  to  use  every  eifort  to  do  so.  I  carefully  examined  the 
joint,  and  told  the  captain  in  presence  of  Dr.  Kellingbeck,  the  medical 
gentleman  who  called  me  to  see  the  case,  that  in  my  belief  the  efibrt 
to  save  it  would  result  fatally,  and  that  if  I  could  have  my  way,  it 
should  be  immediately  amputated.  The  captain  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that  although  that  measure  was  unexpected,  he  would  prefer 
abiding  solely  by  my  decision.  Observing  the  limited  space  of  the 
cabin,  and  learning  the  necessity  of  the  vessel's  departure  in  a  week, 
I  reluctantly  concluded  as  the  best  chance  of  preserving  the  patient's 
life,  to  send  the  patient  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital.  I  saw  him  next 
day,  namely,  on 

N'ov.  2\st :  And  found  him  perfectly  calm,  the  joint  much  swollen 
and  vesicles  quite  numerous  on  its  surface,  pulse  not  over  eighty,  and 
the  limb  nicely  disposed  on  a  fracture-box.  On  inquiry,  I  learned 
that  it  was  concluded  by  the  surgeons  to  defer  amputation  for  a  time, 
and  see  what  might  be  done  to  preserve  the  limb.  Having  no  influ- 
ence in  the  matter,  I  expressed  my  beUef  that  his  life  would  be  lost 
by  delay,  and  that  amputation  would  be  inevitable  under  a  state  of 
circumstances  hourly  increasing  in  danger.  The  joint  was  distended 
to  thrice  its  natural  size,  and  vesicles  filled  with  serum,  extended  half 
way  to  the  knee.     I  did  not  again  see  the  patient  till 

N'ov.  I^th.,  when  I  found  large  sloughs  in  the  joint  and  halfway  up 
the  limb,  directly  over  the  track  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 

Dec.  1. — ^The  patient  was  delirious;  pulse  very  full;  treatment, 
porter  and  opium. 

Dec.  4. — ^The  Hmb  was  amputated  just  below  the  knee,  after  sudden 
hemorrhage  from  the  slough  over  the  tibial  artery;  patient  under 
active  stimulation  internally,  and  by  alcoholic  fumigations  under  the 
bed-clothes. 

Dec.  5. — Living ;  very  full  inspirations — ^like  sighing :  speechless. 

Dec.  8. — Had  rallied  ;  secondary  hemorrhage  from  stump ;  lips  of 
wound  bloodless;  pus  thin  and  ichorous. 
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Dec.  21. — Patient  died ;  after  more  or  less  hemorrhage  dm^ing  every 
day. 

The  post-mortem  revealed  fractm-e  of  fibula,  with  dislocation  of  the 
joint  forwards ;  extensive  sloughing  and  necrosis  of  bone ;  muscles 
very  much  engorged  up  to  amj^utation.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  cen- 
suring the  hospital  treatment  of  this  case.  With  such  noble  powers 
of  resistance  (thirty-three  full  days)  to  so  severe  an  injury,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  had  I  amputated  the  hmb  on  the  spot,  or  the  hos- 
pital surgeons  done  it  next  day,  the  patient  would  have  recovered. 
Whether  I  ought  to  be  censured,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  The 
cabin  of  a  small  schooner,  with  a  sea-coal  fire  in  a  common  stove,  and 
three  persons  lodging  there,  was  certainly  not  a  very  promising  place 
for  amputation  or  the  after-treatment ;  and  the  fact  that  the  vessel 
would  be  discharged  and  obliged  to  sail  in  another  week,  with  the 
belief  that  ample  accommodations  and  surgical  talent  awaited  him  at  the 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  decided  me  to  send  him  there.  That  I  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  desire  of  avoiding  trouble  and  doubtful  return  for  it, 
though  the  case  was  at  a  very  inconvenient  distance,  may  be  apparent 
when  I  state  that  the  captain  ofiered  me  a  hundred  doUars  in  cash  if  I 
would  attend,  and  to  pay  all  further  charges  on  his  return. 

I  merely  mention  this  fact  in  justice  to  myself,  as  known  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  called  me  to  the  case  ;  that  I  have  never  been  slow  to 
condemn  myself  for  my  own  derelictions,  the  pages  of  this  jour- 
nal will  amply  testify  ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  others  who  have 
justly  earned  it,  should  escape  censure.  The  journal  was  established 
partly  for  critical  notice  of  professional  derelictions,  and  it  will  be 
time  to  despise  it  when  the  fear  of  corporations  or  cliques  begins  to 
influence  its  editor. 

If  the  surgeons  of  our  hospitals  were  appointed  by  concours,  as  in 
France,  merit  would  govern  the  election ;  so  long  as  the  miserable 
and  degrading  consideration  of  poUtics  is  brought  into  this  matter,  so 
long  must  human  life  succumb  to  its  vile  influence.  We  have  passed 
that  period  of  life  when  the  office  of  hospital  surgeon  is  desirable  ;  we 
do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  such  indorsement  of  surgical  character,  to 
prove  our  competency ;  but  we  say  most  emphatically,  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  our  age  that  any  other  criterion  than  that  of  competence 
should  for  a  moment  influence  the  election  of  men  to  so  sacred  a 
trust  as  that  of  surgeon  to  a  hospital ;  all  our  public  charities  require 
a  severe  expurgation. 
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Art.  CXIV. — Medical  Manners  ;  Advice  to  Young  Men. 

There  is  a  great  want  in  our  medical  colleges,  namely,  a  professor 
of  good  manners.  If  a  young  man  ever  expects  to  succeed  in  polite 
life,  he  must  clearly  recognize  the  necessity  of  conducting  himself  as 
a  gentleman.  We  have  very  little  space,  therefore  we  must  be  brief 
in  the  few  hints  we  propose  to  give. 

When  you  enter  a  room,  never  offer  your  hand ;  if  that  is  to  be  a 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  recognition,  wait  till  your  friend  offers  his  ;  he 
is  to  welcome  you  to  his  house  ;  you  are  not  receiving  him. 

N'ever  offer  an  ungloved  hand  to  a  lady  who  is  not  ill ;  physicians' 
hands  are  often  looked  on  with  suspicion  ;  besides,  some  people's  hands 
are  cold  or  always  perspiring. 

[N'ever  sit  in  her  chair ;  if  you  have  any  perception,  you  can  always 
tell  it ;  to  take  that  chair  is  an  insult  to  her. 

N'ever  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  or  even  an  arm-chair,  if  you  wish  to 
deport  yourself  elegantly ;  if  you  are  fatigued  when  you  go  home,  lie 
down  on  a  sofa  or  couch,  which  you  should  always  have  in  your  office. 
If  you  are  watching  at  the  bedside,  it  is  another  matter ;  then  you 
become  for  the  time  as  a  brother,  and  may  be  treated  as  such. 

Never  spit  or  apply  a  tooth-pick,  or  make  an  audible  noise  of  any 
kind  with  your  tongue,  except  articulate  speech,  in  presence  of  any 
person ;  if  you  will  do  such  things,  pohte  people  will  always  consider 
you  a  very  low  fellow. 

Never  cut,  brush,  pick,  or  trim  your  finger-nails  in  presence  of  any 
one,  not  even  your  servant,  for  fear  you  may  forget  yourself  and  do 
it  in  presence  of  a  stranger ;  which,  if  he  or  she  be  a  polite  person, 
must  classify  you  with  vulgar  people. 

N'ever  take  up  any  article  from  a  table,  whether  one  of  taste,  ho\v- 
ever  trifling,  or  a  surgical  instrument  in  your  friend's  office,  to  examine 
it ;  if  your  opinion  is  desired,  it  will  be  presented  to  you ;  if  not, 
take  no  notice  of  it,  unless  it  be  evidently  placed  there  for  admiration, 
and  not  to  be  touched ;  then  you  may  notice  it  politely  if  you  are  in- 
timate ;  if  not,  say  nothing  about  it.  Books  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  placed  there  to  be  read  if  waiting  ;  use 
them  carefully,  and  replace  precisely  whence  you  took  them. 

N'ever  tilt  back  your  chair ;  it  conveys  evidence  of  being  ill  at 
ease  ;  it  requires  effort,  and  is  never  done  by  well-bred  people. 
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IS^ever  go  in  presence  of  a  lady  if  you  smoke  or  chew  tobacco  ;  it 
makes  you  smell  bad,  and  is  horribly  offensive  to  most  well-bred  peo- 
ple. ]S"ever  use  any  kind  of  perfume ;  if  you  do,  people  will  have 
cause  to  think  you  labor  under  some  disease  which  requires  conceal- 
ment. 

Never  wear  jewelry  of  any  kind,  unless  you  would  be  a  fop. 

Never  go  out  of  your  house  till  you  have  thoroughly  made  your 
toilet.  Keep  your  hands  from  your  head  and  beard ;  if  you  have 
occasion,  apply  your  handkerchief,  and  immediately  after  its  use  put 
it  in  your  pocket ;  it  is  not  an  object  of  display,  and  is  not  supposed 
to  be  agreeable  when  flirted  about. 

Never  approach  a  lady  near  enough  to  touch  her  dress  with  your 
feet ;  never  place  one  leg  over  the  other.  If  you  wish  to  feel  the 
pulse,  or  make  any^  physical  examination,  do  it  with  strict  attention  to 
delicacy  and  gentleness,  and  after  you  have  done,  remove  your  chair 
a  short  distance. 

Never  give  a  patient,  or  any  one  else,  your  breath,  or  receive  his 
or  hers  if  possible  ;  you  can  easily  avert  your  head  and  avoid  it. 

Clean  your  feet,  and  knock  at  the  door,  when  entering  the  meanest 
hovel  of  the  most  wretched  patient ;  always  remove  your  hat  on  en- 
tering, especially  the  apartments  of  colored  people,  for  they  are  usually 
very  poHte,  and  it  degrades  your  profession  to  be  inferior  to  them  in 
civility. 

Never  allow  the  slightest  interference  by  a  stranger  in  your  opera- 
tions or  prescriptions  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  nurse  and  attendants  to 
obey,  not  to  direct. 

Never  argue  or  start  any  subject  of  dispute,  medical  or  religious  ; 
you  are  not  supposed  the  spiritual  but  the  medical  adviser ;  and  if 
ycui  patient  Avill  argue  on  medical  matters,  the  impoliteness  is  not  on 
your  side  ;  if  he  persists,  you  can  avoid  it  by  taking  your  leave. 

Never  pay  an  unnecessary  visit ;  if  your  visits  are  those  of  friend- 
ship, let  it  be  so  understood. 

Always  send  in  your  bill,  even  if  you  are  the  fimily  attendant,  a 
fortnight  at  farthest  after  attendance,  whilst  the  memory  of  the 
services  is  fresh  ;  it  saves  hard  feelings  at  the  settlement,  for  people 
are  very  apt  to  forget  the  trouble  they  gave  you  when  they  see  your 
bill. 

If  a  patient  ask  your  opinion  of  another  physician  during  your 
attendance,  he  means  one  of  two  things  :  either  to  propose  a  consulta- 
tion with  you,  or  he  is  contemplating  your  discharge,  and  wants  you 
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to  commit  an  offense  by  speaking  lightly  of  the  man  about  whom  he 
is  questioning  you ;  behave  like  a  man — give  the  absent  his  actual 
due  of  merit  to  the  letter  ;  if  you  know  him  to  be  a  quack  or  a  scoun- 
drel, decline  politely  any  answer,  and  say  you  do  not  wish  to  meet 
him,  but  will  cheerfully  retire  in  his  favor.  ]!^ever  start  any  objection, 
unless  you  feel  it  a  sacred  duty,  in  reference  to  your  patient's  safety  ; 
then  you  may  calmly  speak  the  truth,  and  let  him  make  another  pro- 
position ;  as  a  general  rule,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  retire,  but 
you  have  done  your  duty.  Any  inquiry  at  other  times  than  those  of 
illness,  must  be  politely  answered  with  as  much  favor  to  the  absent  as 
possible.  If  he  be  not  an  educated  and  regular  practitioner  of  scien- 
tific medicine,  give  your  views  distinctly  ;  you  will  only  be  annoyed 
by  such  patients ;  if  they  desire  quackery,  they  will  have  it ;  their 
own  pride  of  opinion  is  at  stake,  and  if  you  oppose  them,  they  become 
enemies  and  slander  you. 

If  you  esteem  the  friendship  of  a  medical  or  surgical  friend  of  eon- 
sequence  to  yourself^  and  you  make  a  call  on  him,  don't  for  heaven's 
sake  bore  him ;  get  up  and  leave  his  office  immediately  on  the  en- 
trance of  a  pei'son  on  business.  If  you  are  invited  to  remain,  never 
open  your  mouth  to  ask  a  question  or  make  a  remark,  unless  your 
friend  addresses  you.  If  you  speak  to  the  patient  on  the  subject  of 
his  disease,  or  volunteer  any  advice,  you  should  lexpect  immediate 
reproof;  it  is  the  height  of  rudeness  and  impropriety. 
.  Never  invite  a  friend  to  witness  an  operation  or  to  see  a  patient, 
unless  you  have  asked  it  as  a  favor,  beforehand ;  and  do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  should  decline,  particularly  if  you  are  not  supposed  to  be 
his  equal  in  reputation,  and  the  patient  be  one  of  consequence  ;  you 
may  not  in  his  opinion  be  capable  of  managing  the  case ;  and  if  he 
goes,  he  incurs  the  responsibility  of  the  visit  without  the  fee  ;  that  is 
selfish  and  unfair  in  you.  If  you  invite  him  to  consult,  and  the  patient 
has  not  desired  it,  you  ought  to  pay  the  fee,  unless  it  is  understood  to 
be  a  favor  to  you ;  then  you  ought  not  to  do  it  often,  unless  you  are 
his  equal  and  in  the  habit  of  returning  the  favor. 
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A     YANKEE      SCALPEL     FOE     A     BEITISH     LAXCET, 

The  following  answer  to  a  notice  of  The  Scalpel,  contained  in  a 
late  number  of  the  JLoiidon  Lancet.^  was  published  in  the  Tribune.,  as 
the  only  way  it  could  meet  the  gentlemen  who  keej)  in  the  medical 
groove  of  the  Lancet.,  and  the  conservative  medical  press  generally. 
As  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal  Mr.  Wakly,  Jr.'s  opinion,  and  are  not 
accustomed  to  lose  so  good  a  chance  at  any  one  for  a  reply,  we  post  it 
up  as  joart  of  our  history. 

The  Editor  of  The  Scalpel  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Wakly, 
Jr.,  and  begs  his  acceptance  of  the  "  literary  trifle  "  appended,  accom- 
panied with  one  of  Tiemann's  best  double-edged  Yankee  Scalpels, 
Avhich  will  be  dispatched  by  the  next  steamer,  and  is  afiectionately 
prescribed  to  be  constantly  kept  on  the  Editorial  Table : 

"  We  who  move  in  a  certain  groove,  and  imagine  ourselves  bound  down  to  a  certain 
class  of  topics,  can  hardly  sympathize  with  the  restless  eclecticism  of  our  trans- Atlantic 
cousins ;  the  motto  ''Ne  sictor  ultra  crepidam '  has  eaten  into  our  minds ;  we  are  special 
every  where.  "With  only  a  few  exceptions,  politicians  are  wholly  engrossed  by  politica 
or  at  any  rate  speak  ex  cathedra  on  political  questions  ;  merchants  are  absorbed  in  mer- 
chandise ;  ecclesiastics  in  theology  ;  and  medicine  denies  its  honors  and  emoluments  to 
all  who  will  not  link  themselves  with  medicine,  definitely,  clearly,  and  with  a  distinct 
purpose.  In  looking  over  the  pages  of  The  Scalpel  we  are  particularly  struck  with 
the  absence  of  any  particularity  in  it.  Why  it  should  be  'The  Scalpel,'  or  profess  to  be 
a  medical  publication  at  all,  we  can  not  conceive  ;  unless,  possibly,  the  Editor's  name 
and  address  on  the  title-page  be  the  substantial  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  journal. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  so.  The  journal  should  be  entitled,  The  Dixonian  Digest 
of  Things  in  General ;  then  would  it  flourish ;  and  all  Xew-York,  reading  the  clever 
lucubrations  of  the  distinguished  editor,  rush  to  Xo.  42  Fifth  Avenue  for  advice.  The 
repertory  of  articles  in  this  journal  is  most  heterogeneous.  Of  all  the  roving  commis- 
sions an  editor  ever  had.  Dr.  Dixon  has  the  most  latitudinarian.  What  would  be 
thought  of  us  if  we  wrote  all  the  way  from  Popery  and  pig-sties  to  medical  hygiene  in 
consumption?  or  if  we  wrote  on  '  Popery '  at  all  ?  What  extraordinary  dainties  for 
the  intellectual  palates  of  the  Xew-York  surgeons :  *  Poetical  Products  of  Tale  College,' 
'Life  on  Sliipboard,'  'Boarding-Houses,'  'Mormonism,'  'Hotel  and  Wall  street  Stock 
Swindlers,'"'  etc. — London  Lancet ^ov  Xovember. 

What  would  be  thought  of  ye,  hey.  Brother  Wakly  ?  Why,  we 
should  think  that  ye  had  got  out  of  that  "  certain  groove  "  you  speak 
of,  and  were  about  to  get  quit  of  your  old  musty  adage — "  Xe  sutor 
ultra  crei^idam."  Why,  man,  are  you  a  shoemaker  ?  And  does  an 
Englishman,  with  glorious  old  Tom  Wakly's  Lancet  in  his  hand — Old 
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Tom  still  alive  and  kicking,  and  who  has  lived  long  enough  to  fight 
all  the  way  from  Ben  Abernethy  thr.ough  King's  Bench  down  to  the 
poor-house  medical  law,  which  allows  Is.  3|^d  for  the  attendance  of  a 
competent  surgeon  on  your  paupers,  (see  Mr.  Griffin's  petition  to  her 
Majesty  for  relief) — does  the  son  of  Old  Tom  boast  of  lookhig  no 
higher  than  the  sole  of  his  shoe  or  pill-box  ?  Fire  up,  my  dear  fellow ; 
look  a  little  closer  into  politics,  merchandise,  and  your  old  smoke- 
dried  English  theology,  and  then  ye'd  know  what  a  literary  tomahawk 
is.  Why  do  we  call  it  The  Scalpel,  hey  ?  Because  it  cuts,  man  ; 
like  old  General  Scott  at  Lundy's  Lane,  or  one  of  those  accursed 
Yankee  privateers  you  may  have  heard  tell  of  in  1812.  The  Scalpel 
is  so  sharp  she  can  sail  in  the  very  eye  of  the  wind,  and  rake  ye  fore 
and  aft  before  ye  can  get  your  old  medical  scow  about.  "  Name  and 
address  on  the  cover,"  hey  ?  Why,  where  would  ye  have  it,  Wakly  ? 
Don't  ye  like  fees  ?  Perhaps  they're  scarcer  with  you  over  there. 
Judging  from  the  eleven  pages  of  quack  medicines,  gin  and  brandy, 
feather  beds,  cushions  and  tin  pails  advertised  in  your  classic  pages, 
your  medical  "  groove  "  must  be  like  the  terminus  of  a  railroad — 
mighty  easy  to  get  out  of  when  ye  see  a  dollar  at  the  end  of  the 
track.  Why,  man,  when  your  father,  glorious  old  Tom  Wakly,  ten 
years  ago  claimed  our  little  privateer  cock-boat  as  "  his  own  glorious 
foster-child,"  and  said  that  if  "  there  had  been  no  Lancet  in  Europe 
there  would  have  been  no  Scalpel  in  America,"  and  bade  us  "  God 
speed  "  in  our  foray  against  medical  quackery,  he  would  liave  Doxed 
your  ears  if  he  thought  you  would  ever  have  written  such  nonsense, 
or  given  us  such  a  chance  at  ye.  Read  over  the  eight  volumes  we 
sent  ye  by  the  last  packet,  and  they'll  help  ye  to  get  out  of  your 
"  groove."  Take  a  page  or  two,  fasting,  in  the  morning,  man.  It 
will  help  you  to  hear  The  Scalpel  quoted  so  often  in  your  London 
papers  without  getting  the  jaundice.  There's  a  capital  prescription 
for  ye  in  the  fifth  number  of  our  journal  for  1849.     Read  it. 

"  The  attempt  at  literary  trifles  results  in  vapid  imitations  of  origin- 
als, themselves  too  vaporous  to  be  read."  Who  do  you  take  it.  Bro- 
ther Wakly,  was  the  "  original  "  of  the  above  ?  Is  it  "  vapid  "  as 
those  other  "  literary  trifles  "  you  met  with  ?  We  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  gave  you  the  vapors — especially  if  it  caught  you  with  your  head 
enveloped  in  a  London  fog. 

The  next  or  35th  number  of  The  Scalpel  will  contain  the  usual 
number  of  instructive,  popular  articles  on  matters  of  health  and  gene- 
ral interest,  with  the  customary  number  of  "  literary  trifles."     The 
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journal  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  literary  or  medical  one.  It  is  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  as  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  Editor's  Private  Hospital  and  surgical  works,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  numerous  prefaces  and  introductories,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  each  number.  The  office  of  The  Scalpel  is  at  Ko.  1  Vesey 
street,  Astor  House.  The  Editor's  residence  and  office  for  consulta- 
tion is  at  N'o.  42  Fifth  Avenue.  Office  hours  from  8  to  9,  1  to  3,  and 
7  to  9  evenings.     Consultation  fee,  |5. 

The  subscription  price  is  |1  in  advance.  The  first  eight  volumes, 
in  four  large  books  of  500  pages  each,  neatly  bound  and  indexed,  may 
be  had  of  the  Editor  only  at  |6.  All  orders  out  of  the  city  must  be 
addressed,  Edward  H.  Dixon,  Editor  Scalpel,  Box  l^o.  3121  Post- 
Office. 


A    SHOT    INTO    OITE    HULL!    ANALYSIS    OF    LAGEE    BIEE. 

We  have  rather  been  severely  handled  by  some  of  the  lager  bier 
press,  for  our  article  on  that  precious  beverage  ;  indeed,  we  begin  to 
doubt  if  it  is  as  productive  of  good  temper  as  its  votaries  claim. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Anders,  who  sells  Iodine  water,  thus  portentously  opens 
upon  us  in  a  pamphlet  of  seventeen  pages,  the  last  being  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  commodity : 

"  We  have  an  emphatic  illustration  of  this  fact  in  the  article  entitled,  '  The  Lager  Bier 
Mania,'  pubhshed  recently  in  a  medical  journal  known  as  TJie  Scalpel.  It  is  one  over- 
flowing with  bombastic  phraseology,  and  eminently  calculated  in  style  and  substance  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  temperance  agitators ;  but  is  one  wholly  beneath  the  considera- 
tion of  those  educated  minds  for  whose  perusal  its  pages  are  professedly  adapted.  The 
article  in  question,  however,  demands  our  attention,  because  it  has  been  copied  into  a 
variety  of  other  respectable  journals,  accompanied  by,  or  minus,  appropriate  comments, 
just  as  those  journals  happened  to  sympathize  with,  or  entertain  views  hostile  to  the 
tenets  of  total  abstinence.  The  circulators  of  this  Hbel  we  pass  by  in  silence,  agreeably 
to  the  rule  we  have  suggested ;  but  the  premises  of  the  libeler  himselfj  we  propose  to 
examine  critically,  calmly,  and  without  prejudice.  We  propose  to  do  it  by  an  analysis 
of  Lager  Bier  itself" 

Then  follows  the  analysis,  which  must  have  been  conducted  on  a 
liberal  scale,  as  we  observe  in  the  long  list  of  good  things  extracted 
from  it,  "  Malt-meal,  twelve  ounces !  saccharine  matter,  (quere  mo- 
lasses,) ten  ounces !  Alcohol,  or  (!)  Essence  of  Hops,  thirty-two 
ounces  ! ! !  "  Pretty  well,  for  innocent  Lager  !  Dr.  A.  continues  in  a 
burst  of  generous  enthusiasm : 
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"  Nothing  else  that  is  brewed,  or  extracted,  can  favorably  rival  Lager  Bier,  As  an 
original  production  it  is  superior  to  all  competition.  Let  us  then,  since  simple  sub- 
stances stand  no  chance,  scrutinize  a  combination.  Albumen,  malt-meal,  and  sugar 
combined,  would  much  resemble  a  good  pudding;  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  sugar,  and 
water  are  not  unlike  champagne ;  gum,  oil,  ammonia,  and  iron,  with  some  other  ingre- 
dients, might  produce  a  kind  of  mince  pie ;  Lupulin,  Juniper,  Balm,  and  Tannin  might 
serve  as  comedians,  waiters,  musicians,  and  the  other  necessities  of  a  LuculUc  festival, 
so  that  Sir  Stomach  might  suitably  enjoy  all  presented  to  him  on  such  an  occasion.  A 
better  comparison,  as  regards  the  chemical  relation  of  substances,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
introduce  to  Lager  bier.  Whoever  can  improve  upon  it  is  invited  to  regale  us  with  his 
suggestions  upon  this  subject." 

N"obo(ij  will  try  after  that,  to  improve  upon  Dr.  A.'s  Lager,  or  his 
description.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  connection  between  the 
pecuUarly  excellent  quality  of  the  liquid  patronized  by  the  writer,  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  style,  and  the  following : 

"  "We  ingenuously  confess  in  advance,  that  we  only  indulge,  as  appetite  or  fancy 
dictate,  in  from  two  to  five  glasses  of  Lager  bier  per  day.  We  feel  at  liberty,  therefore, 
to  censure  the  extravagant  in  bier  drinking  quite  as  much  as  we  should  the  victims  of 
any  other  species  of  intemperance." 

A  writer  in  that  valuable  journal,  SunVs  Merchants''  Magazine^ 
enumerates  the  following  articles  with  which  lager  bier  is  adulterated  ; 
his  specimen  was  still  richer  than  Dr.  'Anders's :  "  Gentian,  flag-root, 
mayworth,  wormwood^  quassia,  catechu,  heath  broom,  the  common 
garden  box,  pounded  oyster-shells,  egg-shells,  chalk,  marble  dust, 
ichiting^  sugar,  molasses,  beans,  liquorice,  caraway  seeds,  alspice,  gin- 
ger, pepper,  mustard,  grains  of  paradise,  salt,  cocculus  indiciis,  (poi- 
son,) opium,  tobacco,  henbane,  hemlocTc,  oil  of  vitrol,  siXlphate  of  cop- 
per, copperas,  alum,  strychnine,  snake  wood,  angustura  bark,  and 
the  St.  Ignatius  bean."  There  is  a  compound  worse  than  the  witches' 
broth  in  Macbeth.     Think  of  it,  ye  beer-drinkers. 


THE   NEW   cow   DISEASE  :     WHAT   IS    IT  .'' 

We  have  repeatedly  been  asked  what  is  the  disease  lately  described 
in  the  newspapers,  and  inoculated  into  the  fresh  cows  received  into 
the  swill-milk  estabUshments.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  question 
will  probably  never  be  answered.  We  can  no  more  tell  its  essential 
character,  than  we  can  tell  that  of  small  pox,  measles,  typhus,  hoop- 
ing cough,  scarlet  fever,  vaccine,  glanders  in  the  horse,  syphilis,  snake 
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poison,  and  mad  dog  virus.  The  five  first  enumerated  diseases,  as- 
suredly originated  somewhere,  and  at  some  time,  doubtless  from 
animal  and  atmospheric  causes  combined  ;  nor  have  we  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  in  the  respective  popular  articles 
descriptive  of  them,  that  they  are  continually  originating  anew,  from 
the  same  combination  of  causes,  all  over  the  country ;  after  which  they 
can  be  breathed  into  the  lungs,  and  transmitted  to  others  in  some 
shape  we  shall  never  know  what,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
We  see  vaccine  virus,  the  fangs  of  the  snake,  the  saliva  of  the  dog,  and 
if  we  analyze  them  chemically  and  resolve  them  into  their  elementary 
constituents,  are  we  any  nearer  to  their  essence  ?     iSTot  a  whit. 

The  cow  disease  is  like  glanders  in  the  horse,  a  poison  that  ad- 
mits of  inoculation  in  the  human  subject,  and  is  always  fatal  when  thus 
taken  by  man ;  the  matter  sneezed  from  the  diseased  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  of  a  glandered  horse,  when  falUng  on  the  slightest  sore  or  chap, 
or  even  on  the  li|)s,  is  almost  sure  to  be  absorbed,  and  if  so,  it  always 
kills  the  victim.  Whatever  the  horrible  cow  disease  may  be,  it  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  animal  exhalations  and  the  vitiated  air  produced 
by  the  wretched  animals  confined  by  hundreds  in  the  stables ;  it  is 
attended  with  tubercular  lungs  and  deposits  of  tubercular  matter  iu 
various  parts  of  the  body ;  the  miserable  animal  lives  till  it  is  sweated, 
swilled,  and  milked  to  death.  The  question  has  been  asked  how  it  is 
that  inoculating  the  fresh  and  healthy  cow  with  this  matter  protects 
it  from  the  disease.  We  answer,  that  it  does  not  protect  it  from  the 
results  of  the  swill  and  bad  air ;  we  doubt  if  it  does  in  any  degree 
from  the  disease.  The  fresh  cow  goes  into  the  stable  uncontaminated, 
and  with  its  natural  life  force  or  constitutional  power  ;  when  the  dis- 
ease is  inoculated  into  its  healthy  blood  from  the  diseased  matter  of 
the  sick  cow,  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  animal  has 
its  healthful  constitution  wherewith  to  combat  the  disease.  Only  one 
in  five  dies,  and  of  the  others,  the  tails  of  one  or  two  rot  off;  the  one 
dies  and  the  two  tails  rot  off  because  of  their  weaker  power  of  resist- 
ance ;  all  are  milked  up  to  their  deaths ;  the  milk  is,  of  course,  im- 
pregnated with  the  disease,  whether  developed  in  the  stable  or  inocu- 
lated into  the  diseased  cow.  See  our  article  on  consumption.  Swill 
milk  holds  tubercular  matter  in  solution  ;  the  summer  diarrhea  of  our 
cUmate  is  the  child's  scrofulous  blood  dissolved  by  want  of  life-force, 
the  heats  of  summer,  swill  milk,  and  city  miasm. 
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Dk.  Dixon:  New-York,  January  16,  1858. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  want  you  to  answer  me  a  question  in  medical 
ethics.  My  neighbor  has  a  babe  who  had  better  never  have  been 
born,  for  its  little  body  is  rank  with  the  foul  corruption  of  Scro- 
fula. The  babe  is  vaccinated,  the  virus  works,  and  the  family 
physician,  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  the  father  of  this  diseased 
child^  coolly  pockets  the  scab,  with  which  to  vaccinate  the  babes  and 
children  of  his  patients.  Now,  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
humanities,  if  this  is  right  ?  To  a  layman,  one  who  reads  the  Scalpel, 
is  seems  to  be  a  dreadful  outrage.  Mark  you  !  I  state  a  case  in  which 
no  doubt  exists  that  Scrofula  is  present ;  the  facts  are  as  I  state  them. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  in  my  indignation  at  such  horrible  trifling  with 
the  lives  of  infants  and  children,  I  could  see  the  most  dread  penalties 
of  the  law  inflicted  on  the  graceless  oifender.  If  I  am  wrong,  do  say 
so,  for  the  sake  of  justice. 

Yours  truly,        .  Inquirer. 

We  have  only  to  direct  the  observation  of  "Inquirer"  to  the 
personal  appearance  and  conversation  of  a  majority  of  the  men  who 
practise  physic  in  this  city,  and  then  to  ask  him.  What  else  he  ought  to 
expect  from  them  ?  We  have  seen  one  of  them  take  the  virus  on  a 
quill  from  an  infant  whose  mother  underwent  a  mercurial  course  for 
syphilis  during  its  gestation !  IsTot  more  than  one  child  in  ten  is  fit 
to  vaccinate  from ;  three  in  five  have  scrofula ;  how  many  are  born 
of  parents  one  or  other  of  whom  has  had  syphilis  ? 


THE      editor      op      THE      SCALPEL      AN      IRISHMAN. 

A  Roman  Catholic  paper  contains  an  elaborate  article  of  two  columns 
and  a  half,  designed  to  prove  that  we  were  born  in  Ireland.  It  was 
elicited  by  the  article  in  our  last,  entitled,  ''Popery  and  Pig-Sties; 
their  natural  affinities."  We  commiserate  the  editorial  wrath  result- 
ing from  our  innocent  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  his  Highness 
f  John,  and  infer  from  the  terrible  character  of  our  "  Biography,"  that 
our  attempt  to  embalm  some  of  the  virtues  of  our  Irish  fellow-citizens^ 
as  daily  set  forth  in  the  criminal  records  of  the  morning  papers,  and 
the  monthly  summing  up  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  must  have  been  very 
successful. 
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The  wi'iter  says,  that  every  biographer  tries  to  carry  his  point,  and 
prove  that  his  "  ISTewton  was  born  an  inchoate  philosopher,  his  Xapo- 
leon  a  miniatm-e  general,  and  his  Washington — what  yon  will,  or  what 
your  audience  may  think  of  him."  Pretty  well  that,  for  a  Paddy 
editor's  opinion  of  Washington,  and  what  we  should  infer  would  be 
the  usual  language  of  one  of  Lord  f  John's  faithful  disciples  after  Ms 
advice  touching  our  public  schools. 

The  editor  says  the  Dixons  are  all  Irish,  and  form  a  mighty  Pro- 
testant clan  in  Antrim,  and  Down  ;  that  they  believe  Knox  and  Wesley 
were  apostles,  and  are  dreadfully  troublesome  to  their  Roman  Catholic 
neighbors.  "  Ask  them  for  the  courtesies  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
you  could  not  borrow  a  barrow  from  them."  Very  unkind  to  be  sure, 
but  slightly  sagacious  for  our  Protestant  and  Irish  name-sakes  ;  a  great 
many  of  our  citizens  have  ample  experience  that  their  Roman  Cathohc 
friends  in  this  city,  have  a  wonderful  takin  way  in  demanding  "the 
courtesies  of  the  neighborhood."  We  have  no  experience  in  "bar- 
rows," but  as  for  axes  and  shovels,  our  servants  give  us  quarterly 
reminders  in  their  demancs  tor  new  ones  after  the  coal  or  the  kuidling- 
wood  has  been  taken  in  the  cellar  by  our  Irish  friends ;  and  the 
"  cousins  "  under  the  front  porch  every  night,  by  their  stealthy  knocks, 
and  capacious  cloaks,  show  their  ajDpreciations  of  "  the  courtesies  "  of 
their  cleanly  kindred  in  the  kitchen.  The  less  you  say,  my  innocent 
cotemporary,  about  the  knack  of  your  coimtry-people  in  "  borryin," 
the  better  for  you.  We  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  sagacity  of 
our  Irish  namesakes,  and  shall  esteem  it  higher,  now  we  know  how 
weU  they  understand  "  Paddy."  As  for  our  Protestant  Irish  friends 
of  Knox  and  Wesley,  we  are  pleased  to  hear  of  their  good  taste.  We 
must  confess  a  slight  admiration  of  them  beyond  Pius  Xinth,  and 
John  Hughes.  We  should  prefer  their  children  for  American  citizens, 
most  decidedly  to  the  Dead  Rabbits. 


THE   PERILS    OF   MIDNIGHT   SITEGICAL  PKACmCE   IX   NEW-YORK. 

There  is  a  young  gentleman  in  this  city,  who  seems  to  bear  a 
charmed  Hfe ;  indeed  Dr.  Federal  Vanderberg's  awful  rencontre  with 
those  four  robbers,  which  we  so  graphically  detailed  in  one  of  our  past 
numbers,  is  a  trifle,  compared  to  the  perils  he  has  undergone.  A 
couple  of  years  since,  we  had  the  honor  to  share  the  glory  of  having 
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rescued  two  young  ladies  from  a  watery  grave  in  company  with  this 
gallant  young  surgeon.  It  seems,  according  to  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers,  that  we  had  been  yachting,  and  amusing  ourselves  with 
the  sparkHng  long-necks  in  the  lower  bay,  when  a  flaw  struck  the 
yacht,  and  we  were  all  night  holding  the  ladies  on  to  the  top  of  the 
capsized  boat.  The  first  knowledge  we  had  of  the  matter,  was  reading 
the  account  at  a  distant  watering-place.  We  have  felt  a  little  cold 
ever  since,  at  the  bare  sight  of  a  boat.  About  a  year  after  this,  our 
young  surgeon  had  his  money  demanded  at  midnight,  by  a  robber  and 
his  accomphce,  who  had  summoned  him  to  his  bedside,  under  pretense 
of  iUness.  Gallantly  presenting  his  revolver  to  both  of  them,  he  went 
down  stairs  backwards,  and  kept  his  cash  in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  his  brains  in  his  skull. 

But  recently  he  was  shot  through  the  hat  at  midnight ;  being  a  man 
of  undaunted  nerve,  he  instantly  raised  that  awful  revolver,  and 
winged  the  robber,  who  unfortunately  escaped,  copiously  pouring  forth 
a  quantity  of  microscopically,  suspicious  looking  quadrupedal  blood 
on  the  side-walk.  Any  prudent  man,  who  has  had  such  an  experience 
in  two  years,  might  well  be  excused  if  he  salted  himself  snugly  away 
for  the  balance  of  the  ^dnter. 


THE      GOD-LIKE      CELT. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  5,  1857. 

De.  Dixon  :  I  have  some  statistics  from  the  police  department  of 
this  city,  that  I  think  will  help  Dr.  McElheran  out  of  the  woods,  with 
regard  to  the  morals  of  the  god-like  Celt.  I  find,  for  instance,  that 
out  of  281  persons  charged  with  brutal  abuse  of  their  wives,  226  were 
Irish,  31  Germans,  6  Americans,  and  all  other  nations,  18. 

Of  65  persons  found  to  have  in  possession,  when  searched,  slung- 
shots,  Colts,  or  metallic  knuckles,  49  were  Celtic  Irish,  4  were  Ger- 
man, 6  were  Americans,  and  all  other  races,  6. 

Of  558  white  women  arrested  and  charged  with  various  brutish 
practices,  401  were  Irish,  72  German,  41  American,  44  all  other  races. 

ISTow  there  are  three  times  as  many  Germans  in  this  city  as  Irish. 
The  Irish  make  up  about  four  fifths  of  all  the  cases  of  arrests,  and  yet 
are  only  about  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  population. 

Yours,  etc.,  John  Oilman. 
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In  the  death  of  Francis  U.  Johnston,  the  city  and  our  profession 
have  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  excellent  practitioners  and 
reliable  of  men.  In  consultation  with  our  old  and  tried  friend,  we 
never  felt  that  any  unmanly  or  selfish  emotion  would  subject  the  sick 
to  unnecessary  treatment,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  relatives 
with  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  consultant.  Dr.  Johnston's  nature 
would  not  admit  such  an  impulse;  he  relied  profoundly  upon  the 
natural  powers  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  in  our  deep-felt  conviction, 
he  was  emphatically  the  most  philosophical  ^practitioner  in  the  city. 
During  an  intimacy  of  twenty  years,  we  have  always  found  him  one 
of  the  most  honorable  and  unselfish  men  it  was  ever  our  fortune  to 
meet. 


CRIME       AKD       JUSTICE. 

The  terrific  progress  of  crime,  chiefly  amongst  the  low  foreign  pop- 
ulation of  this  city,  must  startle  every  citizen.  The  great  impetus  it 
received  by  the  character  of  Wood's  police,  will  show  itself  for  years 
to  come.  Another  year  of  such  atrocious  license  and  evident  com- 
plicity with  robbers  and  murderers,  and  a  vigilance  committee  would 
have  been  our  only  resource.  The  dying  sj^eech  of  Donnelly  shows 
how  far  a  man  may  be  sustained  by  a  false  religious  education :  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  was  utterly  irresistible  ;  if  he  did  not  murder  his 
victim,  no  one  else  did ;  and  yet,  after  receiving  the  consolations  and 
support  of  his  Church,  he  tried  to  lay  his  awful  crime  on  an  innocent 
man !  Kor  is  he  the  only  instance  that  shows  the  horrible  results  of 
a  Roman  Cathohc  education.  All  over  the  Union,  its  victims  are 
dying  on  the  gallows,  convicted  of  the  most  horrible  murders,  and  de- 
claring theii'  mnocence  with  their  dying  breaths  !  The  soul  is  sickened 
with  the  wife-beatings  and  brutal  ferocity  of  the  low  Irish ;  aU  this 
comes  of  a  rehgion  of  forms,  and  pardons  or  confessions  for  twenty- 
five  cents !  The  thievery  and  falsehood,  the  insolence  and  bigotry  of 
these  wretched  people,  can  only  be  bred  out  of  them  by  time  ;  mean- 
while, our  poor-houses  and  prisons  must  swarm,  and  the  gallows  groan 
with  the  victims  of  a  miserable  and  degrading  superstition — a  super- 
stition that  allows  them  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics,  headed  by  a 
man  who  counsels  them  to  avoid  our  public  schools ! 
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PUMPKIN       VINE       LITEEATUEE. 

The  University  of  Michigan  bids  fair  to  produce  the  most  extensive 
literature  of  our  country.  We  have  given  an  example  or  two  from 
the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  we  propose  to  continue  our 
extracts  when  we  think  them  worthy  of  preservation.  The  following 
are  the  first  two  paragraphs  in  the  December  number,  appropriately 
entitled,  "  The  progressive  development  of  ideas." 

"  The  birth  of  ideas  originating  the  discovery  of  new  laws  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
and  of  their  application  in  explaining  and  interpreting  the  various  and  manifold  natural 
phenomena,  or  the  application  of  natural  forces  in  sciences  and  the  arts,  is  not  like  that 
of  the  fabled  goddess  Minerva,  springing  full  formed  and  of  perfect  development  into 
life  from  the  head  of  Jove,  except  in  the  manner  expressed  in  this  allegory,  representing 
wisdom  emanating  from  the  head  of  the  Supreme  G-overnor  and  Ruler  of  the  universe 
— the  Omniscient  Divinity  from  whom  all  knowledge  proceeds." 

"  Occasionally  the  world  furnishes  examples  of  intellects  of  that  acuteness  and  capa- 
city for  observation  and  ingenious  deduction,  who  seize  upon  the  embryonic  ideas  of 
their  predecessors  and  bring  forth  such  admirable  order  and  system  from  chaotic  confu- 
sion that  the  advances  they  make  seem  like  the  discovery  and  complete  development 
of  new  and  unheard-of  laws." 

Whoever  succeeds  in  seizing  on  the  "  embryonic  idea  "  of  the  author 
of  the  above  sentence,  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  from  the  Michigan 
University.  The  professor,  we  dare  affirm,  used  to  make  longer  tails 
to  his  kites  than  any  other  boy  in  the  State. 


A     WORD      OF     ADVICE      TO      SOME     OF      THE     BRETHREN^. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  one  of  our  young  surgeons  at 
Bellevue,  the  propriety  of  making  his  remarks  to  the  students  preli- 
minary to  an  operation,  a  little  less  impressive.  A  man  of  true  surgi- 
cal calibre,  would  not  be  disconcerted  by  any  observations  an  ill-man- 
nered student  or  bystander  might  chance  to  make  :  as  to  holdino- 
one's  breath,  for  fear  the  operator  might  hear  a  louder  breath  than 
usual,  the  thing's  foolish ;  we  don't  believe  a  single  quid  of  the  gen- 
tlemanly luxury  was  sacrificed  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  A  clown 
might  eat  his  bread  and  milk  or  whistle  Yankee  Doodle  for  all  we 
should  care,  were  we  operating  in  a  hospital.     From  the  examples  set 
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them  by  some  of  the  professors  at  their  lectures,  we  should  expect 
nothing  better  ;  we  are  told,  that  in  Philadelphia  the  students  smoke 
during  the  lectures ! 

Whether  such  conduct  as  is  sometimes  witnessed  at  our  colleo:es, 
be  not  the  natural  growth  of  the  filthy  jokes  uttered  by  one  of  the 
hospital  surgeons,  is  a  question  only  to  be  solved  by  the  appointment 
of  a  gentleman  ;  we  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  governors 
of  the  ^ew-York  Hospital  would  show  themselves  a  little  more  re- 
spect, if  they  made  gentlemanly  deportment  and  science,  two  pre-requi- 
sites  to  the  appointments  on  the  surgical  stall  of  that  Institution.  It 
is  a  sufficient  misfortune  to  be  sick  and  poor,  without  being  obliged 
to  listen  to  the  language  of  a  vulgar  man. 


UNEXPECTED   honors;   THANKS. 

We  were  a  little  surprised  a  few  days  since  on  seeing  an  announce- 
ment on  the  cover  of  one  of  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  literary  jour- 
nals, that  gave  us  the  honor  of  being  a  contributor  to  its  columns  ; 
never  having  had  any  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  monthly  literature 
of  Philadelphia,  and  having  made  no  secret  of  our  sentiments,  we  were 
a  httle  surprised  that  the  editor  should  have  thought  proper  to  give 
our  poor  name  so  distinguished  a  position.  We  looked  through  his 
pages  with  some  curiosity  to  see  whose  production  we  were  called 
upon  to  father;  but  there  it  was,  a  veritable  scene  from  our  pages, 
"  Terry  and  his  Courtship,"  very  badly  illustrated  by  a  miserable  cut, 
and  published  as  an  original  contribution !  A  few  days  afterwards,  a 
lady  from  the  interior  of  the  State,  sent  us  a  well-jDrinted  circular  from 
the  same  city,  with  some  eight  or  ten  names,  beginnmg  with  Dr.  Al- 
cott's,  and  including  several  very  distinguished  citizens  and  our  hum- 
ble self,  as  "  Editor  of  The  Scalpel,"  testifying  to  the  excellence  and 
perfect  safety  of  an  abortion  pill ! 

We  consider  the  mythical  Mr.  Bro^vn  who  advertised  the  pill,  to  be 
quite  as  honorable  as  his  cotemporary  pubhsher  of  literature  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  feel  about  as  highly  honored  by  one  preferment  as  the 
other. 
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A   GREAT   SOUTHEKIS"   LION. 

The  ^ew-Orleans  Medical  JVews  and  Hospital  Gazette  notices  us 
as  follows  : 

*' '  A  QuESTioiS". — When  Brooks  was  beating  Sumner,  with  the  very 
probable  result  of  destroying  his  life,  would  any  humane  man  of  less 
physical  strength  than  the  assassin  been  justifiable  in  shooting  him  ? 
We  think  it  would  have  been  a  duty.' — Scalpel. 

"  A  skunk  once  challenged  a  lion  to  single  combat.  The  lion  de- 
clined accepting  it.  '  How !'  said  the  skunk,  ^  are  you  afraid  ?' 
'  Yes,'  replied  the  lion,  '  you  would  only  gain  fame  by  having  the 
honor  to  fight  with  a  lion,  while  every  one  who  meets  me  for  a  month 
to  come  would  know  that  I  had  been  in  company  with  a  skunk.' 

"  But  for  an  aversion  to  playing  lion  to  the  Scalpel's  skunk,  we 
might  be  induced  to  notice  the  above  politico-medical  effusion  more 
in  extenso.^'' 

We  have  examined  carefully  the  skin  of  this  magnificent  Southern 
lion,  and  are  fearful  he  is  misled  in  his  ideas  of  his  appearance.  We 
will  relate  a  little  anecdote,  that  may  help  him  to  a  more  correct 
classification. 

Some  years  since,  when  slavery  was  an  institution  of  N^ew-York  as 
well  as  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  chivalry  accoutred  in  his  regimentals, 
and  mounted  on  his  horse  for  parade,  asked  "  Guffee^''  his  right-hand 
nigger,  how  he  looked. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Cuffee,  '•''Massa  look  brave  as  a  lion  .^" 
"  Why,  where,"  said  his  master,  "  did  you  ever  see  a  lion  .^" 
"  Why,  massa,"  said  Cuffee,  "  me  see  de  lion  down  dere  in  Massa 
Miller's  stable." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  his  master,  "  that  was  2b  jackass  .^" 
"  Can't  help  it,  massa,"  replied  Cuffee  ;  "  you  look  brave  as  a  jack- 
ass, den !" 

VIVAT      ACADEMIA. 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  have  not  yet  ordered  that  picture  to 
commemorate  the  services  of  their  distinguished  fellow.  Dr.  Catlin,  of 
Brooklyn,  to  that  unfortunate  lady,  Mrs.  Cunningham.  We  are  sur- 
prised at  tliis  want  of  appreciation  of  merit,  and  advise  immediate 
action.  We  would  suggest  the  following :  Mrs.  C,  recumbent,  with 
the  usual  interesting  arrangements  of  the  lying-in  chamber,  with  Eckel 
and  Snodgrass  and  his  banjo ;  Dr.  Catlin  (full  length  front)  addressing 
the  Academy :  Hie  labor ;  hie  opus  est :  vivat  Academia. 
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old'knick.' 

Si]S"CE  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hueston,  the  Knickerbocker  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  our  friend,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gray ;  but  Clark  still 
continues  to  edit  it.  Clark,  Cozzens,  and  Shelton  !  what  a  trio.  We 
always  thought  if  we  could  get  up  as  much  good  smooth  satire  and 
capital  fun  as  fills  the  skulls  of  "  them  same  three,"  we  would  forever 
flee  the  profession,  and  take  to  journalizing  for  a  living :  their  pens 
will  never  grow  old ;  long  may  they  flourish ;  every  body  smiles  when 
they  see  Old  Knick.  The  last  number  was  as  young  as  ever,  if  its 
head  has  turned — GRAY. 


A       NEW       FEE-TRAP. 

The  absurdity  of  our  ingenious  friends,  the  stethoscopers,  will  never 
cease ;  the  little  stick  with  a  hole  through  it,  has  been  put  to  a  new 
use,  namely,  determining  diseases  of  the  inner  ear !  We  used  to 
have  a  capital  little  terrier  dog,  who  stethoscoped  the  rat-holes  in  our 
cellar  with  great  success,  without  any  such  ridiculous  appliance. 


ENCOURAGING      TO      SAUSAGE-EATEKS. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  our  citizens,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  are  indebted  to  the  drovers  for  the  use  of  their  street  as  a 
cattle  walk  to  Bull's  Head.  One  day  last  summer,  we  saw  an  im 
mense  drove  of  fat  hogs,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion 
from  the  heat,  followed  by  a  large  wagon  and  fine  pair  of  horses — 
with  several  of  the  porkers,  some  near  dissolution  and  one  actually 
dead — with  the  following  sign  painted  across  the  wagon  :  "  Messrs. 
& ,  dealers  in  li\ing  and  dead  hogs,  No. street." 


IRISH       intelligence. 

One  of  those  delectable  Christians  of  whose  souls  our  Roman  Cath- 
olic friends  are  so  chary,  came  to  the  bedside  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  under  our  surgical  care,  to  inquire  after 
her  health,  and  gave  her  the  following  comforting  assurance :  "  I'm 
sure.  Miss  Eliza,  I've  been  prayin'  for  ye  siviral  days,  but  it  seems  to 
me  God  don't  hear  'em  here  as  he  does  in  the  ould  counthry." 


